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HE only safety there is for local union officers in protecting their 


union against their enemies is to work together in harmony. This does 
not mean that if there is an officer who is absolutely doing wrong and not 


taking care of his work, or doing things that are not in harmony with the 
trade union movement, that you have to go along with him. No, there 
should be a combined effort on the part of the other officers to remove him 
from office in the regular way and in accordance with our laws. 


v uw uu 


DIVIDED house is bound to fall, and every local union today and 
every International Union is confronted with agitators. Working 
together we ean overcome this minority of agitators and disturbers who 
never fail to attend the meetings. In working together it means all mem- 
bers, having their own interests at heart, must attend the meetings of the 


local union. 


HERE are some chronic, diseased individuals who are agitators and 
there are some other classes of agitators who are paid to create 
trouble. 


MEUS CEP 


YNLESS you run your union in accordance with our laws, especially 


the financial end of your union, you can rest assured that it wil not . 


be long until the local or federal authorities get their finger on you and 
your wrongdoing. 1 am eternally preaching to you the necessity of being 
on the level. The cleverest crooks in the country are behind the bars. It 
is only natural that in an organization of over 250,000 members wrong- 
doers will creep in. Since the abolishing of Prohibition the wrongdoers 
that were engaged in that traffic and in other dangerous shake-downs 
have decided to work themselves into the Labor Movement in some dis- 
tricts. They will not work with their hands. They got a taste of soft money 
and they don’t enjoy honest money. Look out for them in your unions 
and don’t be afraid to report to the proper authorities those that you 
believe do not belong and that are in the union to make it a shake-down 
or racketeering proposition. 
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Let There Be Light 


Two men have resigned from the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue because 
that bureau made public the names of 
a group of wealthy tax dodgers. The 
two resignees declare that they could 
not persuade themselves that such 
publicity was right. They were offered 
their choice between doing their work 
in this matter or quitting. They chose 
to quit. 

The bureau is to be congratulated 
on their departure. There are just two 
possible explanations of these resigna- 
tions. Either they were superhyper- 
sensitive about offending multimil- 
lionaires, or they had some personal 
axe to grind. In either case, they have 
no possible business in a government 
bureau, charged with the hard and 
grim duty of collecting taxes in the 
teeth of every obstacle that greedy in- 
dividuals, unscrupulous lawyers, and 
intricate corporation setups can put 
in the way. 

When a rich man incorporates a 
racing stable, and charges off the cost 
thereof as reductions of his personal 
income and therefore of his income 
se why shouldn’t the public know 
it? 

When a corporation lawyer pays 
about $8,000 to a Bermuda “insurance 
company” without a dollar of assets, 
and juggles the premium of a one-pay- 
ment policy against a “loan” from the 
company of practically the same 
amount, why shouldn’t the people 
hear of it? 

Never forget one fact: The Federal 
government must and will raise cer- 
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cent increase in jobs in retail business, 
10 per cent in restaurants and 12 to 
14 per cent in laundries. Other indus- 
tries have made corresponding gains. 

“The results prove Governor Earle 


was right when he fought for the. 


shorter work-week," Bashore said. 
“But the most heartening feature 
about the administration of this new 
law is that a majority of employers 
are trying to comply with the spirit 
as well as the letter of the law. Public 
opinion will curb the chiselers."— 
Labor. 


Uncle Sam Abroad 


In an address before the recent con- 
vention of Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
held in Buffalo, N. Y., General Smed- 
ley D. Butler of the United States Ma- 
rines (retired) said he was of the 
opinion that the vast majority of the 
American people are opposed to war, 
especially a war on foreign shores. 

He told the reporters: “United 
States citizens should get the hell out 
of China and stay out. We ought to get 
every American out of the war zone, 
then let the financial interests who are 
over there run up their own flag and 
fight their own battles.” 

We feel very much like the General. 
Why should American corporations 
build factories in foreign countries, 
hire cheap labor, and flood the mar- 
kets of this country with their prod- 
ucts, while our citizens walk the 
streets, and then, in case of trouble 
arising in these countries, expect this 
Government to send over troops and 
warships to protect their property at 
the expense of the lives of the young 
men of our nation? 

We are duty bound to protect the 
lives of our citizens, no matter where 
they may be, and we do so. But when 
it comes to protecting the property of 
these corporations who are doing all 
they can to lower to standards of 
American working people, then Uncle 
Sam should say to them: “Spend your 
profits to protect your property.” 


——— 


tain sums of money by taxes. If it 
doesn't get this money from those 
most able to pay, it will take it from 
those less able to pay. Exemption for 
the millionaire means higher taxes for 
owners of small homes; always has 
and always will. The chiselers who in- 
corporated racing stables and dealt 
with fake foreign insurance compa- 
nies are shifting their proper burdens 
to the shoulders of workers, farmers 
and small business men. 

Publicity is a feeble weapon in deal- 
ing with such chiselling. A dozen “re- 
spectable" tax dodgers joining Al Ca- 
pone in the penitentiary where Al 
went for tax dodging would be an 
enormous aid in increasing govern- 
ment revenues, and adjusting in 
proper fashion the burdens of taxa- 
tion. But at present, publicity, “‘piti- 
less publicity” as Woodrow Wilson 
well called it, is about the only weapon 
available. Let there be more of it.— 
American Photo-Engraver. 


Shorter Hours Lower 
Unemployment 


Harrisburg, Pa. — That shorter 
working hours have on unemployment 
the result predicted by organized la- 
bor is being demonstrated by Penn- 
sylvania’s 44-hour week for women, 
according to Ralph M. Bashore, secre- 
tary of labor and industry. 

A substantial drop in relief rolls 
has been traced directly to the act, 
which has been in effect just a month, 
Bashore declared this week. Employ- 
ment and purchasing power has been 
stimulated in every section of the 
state, he said. 

So encouraging are the figures, Ba- 
shore emphasized, that he predicted 
the general 44-hour week, effective 
December 1, will send additional thou- 
sands of men and women back into 
profitable jobs and reduce the relief 
problem to relatively negligible pro- 
portions. 

The woman’s law, Bashore con- 
tended, is responsible for an 18 per 
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they are already dead, but, unfortu- 
nately, they don't know it. 

And so, you'd better be slow about 
bucking the Galileos—who are sure 
that the world revolves on its axis ; the 
Columbuses who insist that the earth 
is round; the Edisons who believe in 
the power of electricity; the Fultons 
who see the possibilities in the steam- 
boat; the Gutenbergs who dreamed 
out the printing press; the Washing- 
tons who fought for freedom for their 
country; the Lincolns who saved the 
negroes from slavery; to say nothing 
about the men and women who today 
are leading in the fight for emancipa- 
tion in industry. 

These are some of the “radicals” in 
practical life who saw, even through 
an agony of tears, while “wise men" 
mocked and smiled in derision.— 
Stelzle Good Neighbor League. 


More Fabric Shoes 


While shoe production turned up- 
ward in August from the summer low 
the rebound was not great enough to 
lift total output above last year’s rec- 
ord peak. Moreover, high leather costs 
have stimulated the fabrication of 
part-fabrie or all-fabric shoes. In the 
first eight months, part-leather and 
part-fabrie shoes increased 306 per 
cent in volume, all-fabric shoes were 
up 227 per cent; all-leather shoes, 
however, increased only 8 per cent. 


Cables from London indicate that 
British sentiment is decidedly in 
favor of President Roosevelt’s pro- 
posal to reform the Federal courts. 
“They have nothing of the kind in 
England,” observes the New York 
“Times,” editorially. “An act of Par- 
liament is supreme. No judge can 
question its validity.” The same is 
true of France, and practically every 
other country where democracy still 
survives. Only in the United States 
do judges claim the right to nullify 
laws passed by the national legisla- 
ture and signed by the chief exec- 
utive.—Labor. 


Radicals 


Ordinarily, a “radical”? is one who 
disagrees with you. Actually, and ac- 
cording to the dictionary, a “radical” 
is one who tries to get at the root of 
things. Unfortunately, the word has 
been limited to one who is out to make 
trouble in political and economie af- 
fairs and who doesn't hesitate to use 
force in order to accomplish his pur- 
pose. 

Naturally, any kind of “radical,” 
whether he disagrees with others, 
whether he is trying to get at funda- 
mental truth, or whether he is trying 
to upset the present social order, is in- 
viting trouble for himself. 

But we should be mighty careful 
how or why we characterize a man as 
a radical—in our labor union, in our 
ehurch, in our town, or in public life. 

To call a man a radical is an easy 
way to get rid of him without using 
any further argument, because most 
of us don’t like to be disturbed by any- 
thing that’s different. We like to go 
along in the even tenor of our ways, 
without having to think very much— 
about anything. We’d much rather go 
to the movies to be amused, or look at 
the “funnies” in the daily newspaper, 
or just “call the whole thing off.” 
Anyway, it’s much more comfortable 
to go along with the crowd. 

It doesn’t require much brain power 
to shut off a man just because you and 
your side are in the majority. But it’s 
a lot better to understand a man than 
to silence him. And, perhaps—if you 
understood him—you’d find that he 
was right even though he was dif- 
ferent. 

Every man who ever became a 
leader was regarded as a “radical.” 
So was every great thinker—every 
scientist, every philosopher, every in- 
ventor, was at one time scorned as a 
*"radical"—because he wasn’t think- 
ing in a rut, and because he had the 
courage to be different. It’s quite pos- 
sible to go to extremes—although the 
greatest danger in most men’s lives is 
that they will die of dry rot—in fact, 





AIT: TOME 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Ly SUMMING UP the results of the late election in many cities, we find 
that it contained a lesson worthy of analysis. The overwhelming election 
of LaGuardia in New York proves conclusively that where the workers 
are united they can do things. No one, even those that are blind and 
prejudiced, can deny the fact that LaGuardia was elected by the masses 
of the working people. The American Labor Party seems to have received 
from the press more than their just share of credit for the election of 
LaGuardia as Mayor of New York City. While that group, mostly com- 
posed of trade unionists connected with the Hebrew trades, did splendid 
service, they did not by any means do the whole job, as the trade unionists 
and their friends in the American Federation of Labor who are not con- 
nected with the American Labor Party, cast just as many votes, if not 
more, for LaGuardia as did the membership of the American Labor Party. 
For instance, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters with its fifteen 
local unions voting in Greater New York, with a membership of close to 
40,000, were unanimously back of and voted for LaGuardia. Not only did 
they cast their own votes but the votes of their wives and families, num- 
bering not less than 100,000, all for LaGuardia. Why? Not because he 
was a Republican or a Progressive, but because he had proved himself to 
be the friend of Labor. And no man can win today, except perhaps in the 
solid South, unless he is the friend of the working man. And when I say 
the working man and woman I mean those that are unorganized as well 
as those that are organized, because the unorganized, as I have repeatedly 
said, usually follow the lead of the organized workers. The days of graft 
and handslapping and personal favors by Tammany Hall or any other 
such institution, Democratic or Republican, are things of the past. No 
labor man can deliver the votes of the workers today unless he has the 
right candidate, and the right candidate must be someone who has proved 
himself the friend of the masses of the people. On the other hand, in 
Detroit, where the C. I. O. membership favored a certain candidate, the 
American Federation of Labor unions opposed that candidate and that 
candidate for mayor, Mr. Patrick O’Brien, lost the election, and Mr. 
Reading, backed by the organizations outside the C. I. O. and by the great 
multitude of the unorganized workers, was elected mayor of that now 
third largest city in the United States. In Pittsburgh, Mayor Scully was 
elected and he was backed by every trade unionist and their friends in the 
city of Pittsburgh. There was no division here between the two factions. 
As stated a few months ago in this magazine, the C. I. O., or any third 
party which it would create, cannot make much headway in this country 
unless Labor is united, and we again state that it would be many years, 
even with Labor united, before they could solidify their forces and educate 
the masses to the end that a third party could get very far. What a united 
Labor Party with their friends could do would be to hold the balance of 
power and by their votes help to put out of office their enemies who had 
proved false and to elect to office men friendly to the interests of the 
workers. As far as the farmers are concerned, in sixty per cent of the 
farming states the farmers are absolutely looking out for the farmers and 
for no one else, and their helpfulness to labor unions, especially when 
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engaged in strikes, has been insignificant in many states here in the 
Middle West or in the agricultural districts. There may come a time—but 
not in the very near future—in which the farmers may see the wisdom of 
merging politieally, in their own interests, with Labor. The American 
Legion maintains a strong, influential lobby in Washington but in casting 
their votes a vast majority of the American Legion members are trade 
unionists and workers who look to and are guided by the doctrines and 
advice of organized labor. The American Legion in nearly every instance 
in Washington works hand in hand with Labor for labor legislation. The 
election on last Tuesday proved but one thing to those who are not stupidly 
blind, and that is that where Labor was united in nearly all the important 
cities they were successful in electing their candidates. In many cities 
where they were working one faction against another the candidates of 
one or the other were defeated. If those few men who are ambitious to 
go farther politically under the banner of Labor cannot see this situation, 
then we believe they are more stupid and prejudiced than we believed 
them to be. We hope and trust that the division now obtaining in the ranks 
of Labor will soon be overcome and that one solid body of trade unionists, 
embracing the C. I. O., the American Federation of Labor, and the Rail- 
road Brotherhoods, will mold themselves into one united body so that the 
rank and file, the great multitude of the workers, will be benefited as they 
should be and as they will need to be if they expect not only to hold what 
they have but to go onward and forward. 


A EU OM 


‘Tue PLEADINGS of ex-President Hoover and the late presidential candi- 
date Landon to mass the Republicans of the nation into one front is, 
indeed, to say the least, pitiful. Hoover and Landon may both be honest 
and sincere in their opinions, and perhaps they are not to blame for having 
those opinions, because they were born and trained in environments 
creating such opinions, but who wants to go back to the pitiful conditions 
obtaining under the Hoover administration? We make this statement from 
no partisan point of view. If the people were ever blessed with somebody 
in the White House who knows the conditions surrounding our own country 
and the whole world, they are blessed in having the present head of our 
government in office. He knows all the trickery of foreign nations because 
he has been trained in that political arena. He knows all the crooked 
manipulations and underhanded work of the Wall Street interests and of 
the banking and monied interests of the country. He knows every class 
.of politician and he has them assorted in accordance with their degrees 
of sincerity and ability. He knows that the southern Democrats are 
opposed to a minimum wage of forty cents an hour because the pre- 
vailing wage for unskilled labor in a number of the southern states is 
twenty-five cents an hour, and that the southern Democrats are endeavor- 
ing to serve what they believe are the interests of the South. He knows 
that the eastern Republicans represent and speak for the manufacturers 
and monied interests of the East. He knows that the Middle West repre- 
sentatives are talking for the farmers and that every one of them has a 
card up his sleeve. He knows they do not speak for, nor do they consider 
that they are representing the entire nation. The trouble with our Senate 
and Congress today is that they are elected to make laws for all the people 
in the United States and each one of the representatives believes and 
acts having in mind only his own particular constituency. The present 
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head of our government knows all of those tricks. Polities with him has 
been à science. And the best of it all is that he has the courage to hold to 
his own convictions, having in mind all the time the interests of the 
greatest number of the people of the United States. One slight blunder 
by the head of our government and his representatives in the Diplomatic 
Service would undoubtedly have brought us into war in Europe before 
now. The failure of Hoover was that he did not know America or the 
American working people; that while he was honest at heart, he repre- 
sented the rich mining classes with whom he was connected for many 
years in the Orient and with whom he made all his money. From the 
business man's point of view Hoover was sincerely honest but absolutely 
and pitifully ignorant of American political life and its entanglements. 
In our opinion Landon knew more of American life but would have been a 
bigger failure than Hoover because of the fact that he knew nothing 
about the manufacturing or banking life of the nation and would have 
had to depend upon selfish representatives to keep him informed. Those 
two men are now trying to resurrect and build up an opposition party, if they 
succeed, it will be a walk-over for any man that the Democrats may 
choose to run in 1940, unless the Democrats, or the party in power, so 
blatantly blunder as to alienate from them the masses of the working 
people by some adverse legislation enacted in the belief that they are in 
office indefinitely. 


Bx THE TIME you receive this issue of our magazine you will be getting 
ready to make your Christmas purchases. Let me advise you, as I have 
done in the past, to be sensible about the expenditure of your money for 
Christmas. Don't send unnecessary Christmas cards to people that you 
merely know. In purchasing gifts try and get something that will be 
useful, not a lot of foolish things that are impractical. Remember the 
week after Christmas is also coming and also there is coming a long spell 
of cold weather in which sickness or unemployment may strike any of us, 
and it would be well to have as many dollars as possible to meet any emer- 
gency that might arise. Don’t misunderstand this statement. I am in 
favor of and believe in Christmas rejoicing and in Christmas giving, but 
the giving should be both sensible and practical, and the greatest good 
that can be done is to give something to someone who has nothing or who 
is really in need. No matter how small your earnings are, try and find 
some family or some relative that is in need and give them something. 
Christmas is à season of rejoicing for the salvation of the world, and of 
uniting and bringing together families and friends. It is not intended 
that Christmas should be a season of debauchery, noise making, or rowdy- 
ism, which would include drunkenness or other acts against the health of 
the individual or against the sanctity of the season. Especially is Christ- 
mas designed to make children happy. Is there any one of us that cannot 
look back with a feeling of rejoicing and happiness to our childhood days 
when we anticipated the Christmas season many weeks ahead? Who of 
us that cannot remember on Christmas morning waking up and finding 
some simple toy or gift that we had hoped for laid in the kitchen, which 
was then the only warm room in the house? Even though we did not have 
the luxuries and the abundance of toys that many children now seem to 
have, the few simple gifts we had stand out in our memory as perhaps 
nothing else in our childhood. Remember that the children of today are 
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human also and that their season is the Christmas season and they espe- 
cially should be remembered. This applies more to the poor children of the 
poor families than to children who are housed and well fed and have always 
received care and consideration. Be sensible, then, about the spending of 
your hard-earned dollars in Christmas presents, and don’t try to exchange 
presents with your friends, many of whom need nothing and sometimes 
criticize the gifts. Better by far there was no such exchange. For your- 
self, remember that your health and your strength and your peace of mind 
the day after Christmas is just as important as it was the day before 
Christmas. Therefore spend Christmas accordingly. 


T 


Orricers of local unions and International Unions should keep off the 
front pages of the newspapers as much as possible. Remember this, that 
the papers can destroy you as well as make you. As a matter of fact 
they never yet have made a Labor Union official. What the rank and file 
wants and desires is work, quiet work, that brings results. Newspaper 
writers do not always write what they believe. They write what they 
believe they can sell to their papers, and the papers print only what they 
believe the public is hungry for. Note the publicity given to racketeers, 
murderers and gunmen by the daily press. Why, the daily press has made 
heroes of criminals, and in many instances have influenced the minds of 
the younger people to also become criminal heroes or gun-toting idols, 
such as the gangsters have been made by many of the papers. In Euro- 
pean countries publicity is not given the criminals and there is less crime 
in those countries, but repeating what we said above, the greatest service 
is rendered to Labor by men who work quietly, unostentatiously, and 
deliver the goods by not exposing their cards too much. Very often news- 
paper publicity has destroyed many Labor men because their heads have 
not been big enough to hold the temporary flattery. I think I can safely 
say that were it not for the fact that so much publicity has been given to 
the division in Labor and the names of men in connection with that divi- 
sion mentioned so often, and the attempt made by writers to unnecessarily 
and unjustly increase the importance of certain individual leaders in the 
eyes of the public—I repeat, I feel that if such a condition had not obtained 
we would be nearer a settlement now of the split in the ranks of Labor. 
Men in public life as a result of newspaper publicity, sometimes influenced 
by their families for à continuation of this publicity, go so far in one 
direction that they are not free agents and because they have been held 
up as great leaders by a prejudiced, hateful press, a press that has never 
done much for Labor, those same leaders cannot easily turn back. I repeat, 
the differences existing at the present time between the two factions in 
the Labor Movement would be nearer a solution if certain men's names 
and pictures were not published so often in the daily press of the country. 
Making a man a hero when he knows in his heart he is not a hero or à 
superhuman man, often gets him to thinking that he is bigger than he 
really is. Therefore I say to you in your own interests, “Keep off the 
front page." The papers do not pay your salary. Every day, every hour, 
the writer has requests for interviews, pictures, pictures of his home, his 
office, ete. Take my position away from me “and I would soon be the 
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forgotten man." No man is as soon forgotten as an ex-labor official. I 
have for years kept my home telephone number out of the telephone direc- 
tory. Why? I desire to work without publicity. Do thou likewise. 


kb MN a 


Onz of the most interesting and educational addresses delivered before 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor was that of Judge 
Joseph Padway, who is the attorney and legal representative of the organ- 
izations of labor affiliated with the American Federation of Labor in the 
State of Wisconsin. Judge Padway in his plain, educational language, 
gave more thorough understanding of the National Labor Relations Act 
to the delegates and to the representatives of Labor in general than any 
other man that appeared before the Convention. To say the least, he is a 
great help to Labor in the State of Wisconsin. It is true that he gets paid 
for his work, and this is as it should be, but from all the reports we have 
of his work from our own people and from many other Labor men, he is 
decent and clean, honest and square, about charging for his services. We 
have a certain fear of the average lawyer in large cities with whom we 
are compelled to do business, and our connection with lawyers is increas- 
ing because of the fact that the latest method employed by corporations 
and the enemies of Labor is to apply to the courts. We repeat, the average 
lawyer has no conscience when it comes to dealing with a labor organiza- 
tion. They just try to figure out how much they can get by finding out 
how much you are worth. The law does not set the fees for lawyers, no 
more than for doctors, consequently you are open to anything that they 
may send in in the form of a bill for services. Don't pay if you think you 
are overcharged. There are 2 few, however, who have a conscience, whose 
heart and soul is in the work of serving Labor, and amongst them is Joe 
Padway. We know of one or two others, especially one in Pittsburgh, who 
has served our people without remuneration in days when they were in 
serious trouble. We refer to Attorney John Frankel. This man up to now 
has rendered greater service to our organizations in Pittsburgh than any 
man we have ever had connected with us from a legal standpoint. There 
is also a real fellow in Washington who is not a bloodsucker, and perhaps 
there are a few others, but we repeat, they are very few. The average 
lawyer believes that all they have to do is send in their bill and the local 
union officers, or the International officers, will dish out the money. Of 
course in this they are mistaken in most instances, because International 
men especially are not fools and they regard the money as in their trust 
and keeping and in many instances are more careful of its expenditure 
than they are of their own personal funds. In other words, the Inter- 
national officers of International Unions of today are business men and 
they know when they are being mulcted. 

But going back to the case of Judge Joseph Padway of Milwaukee. 
We repeat, his address was helpful, splendid, encouraging, enlightening. 
some few years ago Joe Padway addressed the Federation Convention 
and made a special attack on the Department of Justice under the super- 
vision of the Honorable Homer Cummings. Judge Padway was at that 
time thoroughly dissatisfied with the Department of Justice because it 
had failed in speeding up test cases dealing with the N. R. A. It was the 
duty of the writer to answer Judge Padway and deny the charges the 
following day. The writer clearly stated that the attack was unreasonable 
and unjust and that for the first time in the history of our government, 
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under the leadership of either the Republican or Democratic Party, we 
had a Department of Justice that was sympathetic to Labor, and of course 
this might be somewhat due to the fact that the head of our government 
fully understood he was elected by the working men’s vote and was 
exceptionally friendly to Labor. We felt at that time that the Department 
of Justice would proceed to test the N. R. A. law as to its constitutionality 
just as soon as they found what they considered a “good case.” We 
strongly deplored and protested the statements of Judge Padway against 
the Department of Justice. We also protested to the Executive Council for 
having given such leeway to any invited guest to attack what we believed 
unjustly, a department of the government. President Green was cautioned 
in the Executive Council against procedure of such a character in the 
future. Our contention at that time with Judge Padway, whom we did 
not know as well as we know him now, proved to be correct, because when 
the Department of Justice finally got the N. R. A. under test in the 
Supreme Court it was declared unconstitutional. 

We can subscribe to every statement made by Judge Padway in his 
last address to the Convention, with the exception of his statement that 
unless the Commissioners appointed under the National Labor Relations 
Act changed their methods of procedure, in other words, changed their 
system of deciding questions involving Labor and its right to organize, it 
would be better to have the Act abolished or repealed. In talking the 
matter over afterwards with Judge Padway we reminded him we could 
not agree with that statement and he very graciously admitted that per- 
haps the statement did not entirely express his position. He agreed with 
us that the National Labor Relations Act, commonly called the Wagner 
Act, was the greatest piece of Labor emancipation ever obtained unless 
it is destroyed by prejudiced or incompetent commissioners. It is the duty 
of Labor to see that the Wagner Act is not repealed but that if its provi- 
sions are violated by a prejudiced commission, Labor should see to it, that 
it is protected as the law intended that it should be protected under the 
Act. It was our privilege also to hear Judge Padway express himself 
before the Executive Council during the sessions of the Convention and 
we went away with the feeling that there were some men in the legal 
profession that were doing a real service to the Labor Movement, some 
men who are honest, sincere and who had the hearts of the pioneers that 
laid the ground work for American civilization. In our opinion outstand- 
ing in the class is Judge Joseph Padway. 


So الاريك‎ ov 


Ix THE City of Minneapolis on October 16, 1937, Local 471, Milk Drivers' 
and Dairy Employees' Union, celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary. 
No one but those who remember the conditions twenty-five years ago 
in our International Union and especially in Minneapolis can understand 
what twenty-five years of organization means and the sufferings and 
hardships that were endured to maintain Local 471. To the writer, who 
signed the charter for the Milk Drivers of Minneapolis twenty-five years 
ago, it is a joy in itself that cannot be explained by simple words. Today 
the union is one of the strongest of its kind in our country, not the 
strongest in numbers, but the strongest in proportion to the men engaged 
in the industry, both inside and outside of the dairies, perhaps in our 
country. I have seen it grow from practically a few men, heroes in my 
estimation, to where it is today, successful beyond description and beyond 
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our earliest anticipation. I was in Denver attending the Convention of 
the American Federation of Labor or I would have made every effort to 
be present at the celebration of the twenty-fifth birthday of this local 
union because I know its history and what it has accomplished. Attempts 
were made to destroy it in its early days. The heroes that started the 
union spread out and encouraged other men to join hands with them and 
finally, after a short time, the organization maintaining their union 
against all the persecution of unjust capital and unjust employers were 
eventually forced on strike and like a solid rock and like the heroes of the 
Light Brigade those men stood shoulder to shoulder and face to face, 
fighting the common enemy. When there was not one large distributor in 
Minneapolis of milk or other dairy products that would do business with 
the union, those men did something that was never done successfully in 
this country before; they founded a co-operative milk company. They 
borrowed and begged money to buy stock in this co-operative company. 
Many of them mortgaged their homes and they put on its feet the success- 
ful co-operative company, controlled entirely by the members of the union 
and that company has since continued to function and is perhaps the 
largest distributor of dairy products in the City of Minneapolis at the 
present time. 

I have read and heard of other co-operative institutions and I have 
studied the co-operative movement in England, during my visits there 
in years past, but the co-operative movement of England was generally 
not confined to trade unionists nor did they purchase union-made products 
or sell union-made products nor did the co-operative stores of England 
hire union labor, but in this co-operative milk distributing company in 
Minneapolis there is not à man or woman in its employment who is not a 
member of the union, with the exception of the officials, who cannot hold 
membership under our laws, and let me say further, that those union 
men, the rank and file of the membership of Local 471, who still own 
much of the stock, will fight the co-operative company, their company, as 
quickly as they will any other employer, if the company, through its man- 
agement, violates the agreement or does anything else against the rules 
laid down by Local 471. 

I could go on indefinitely, describing what those men have gone 
through in building their union. The Labor Movement in Minneapolis for 
a long time was cursed with extremists, who are always on the job trying 
to ereate dissension, some of them sincere, others with ulterior motives, 
but never have any disturbers, any dangerous agitators or any employers, 
through their spies or agents, been able to convince the majority of Local 
471 that they should move one inch from the straight union path which 
they obligated themselves to pursue when becoming affiliated and char- 
tered by our International Union. 

'The officers of the union have always attended to their business faith- 
fully and they are supported by the membership, who are descendents of 
2 race that are hard working, intelligent, scrupulously honest and believe 
in keeping a contract when made by themselves or their representatives. 
They have always been loyal and never faltered in that loyalty to the 
International Brotherhood, the parent body, and to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

I must not finish without saying that through their influence, their 
calm, cool-headed judgment, their determination and perseverance when 
necessity requires, they have had such a wholesome influence on the other 
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trade unions in the district that, at the present time, I can truthfully say 
that the Labor Movement as a whole is better, healthier, more real and 
determined than it ever was in its history. 

I am pleased and happy to pay this tribute to the officers and mem- 
bership of Local 471 and wish them God speed in their onward march to 
greater suecess. The celebration of their twenty-fifth anniversary was a 
splendid success, a great reunion of old and new members and friends. 


late Sy‏ کین 


Address Delivered by Daniel J. Tobin, President of International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, September 22, 1937, at 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to Catholic Confer- 
ence on Industrial Problems 


Collective bargaining between labor and capital is as necessary in 
our modern civilization as sunshine or fresh air. Only those that are 
blind to present-day conditions refuse to agree to the principle of collec- 
tive bargaining. For many years organized labor in many of its branches, 
especially in the so-called unskilled division, were begging and praying 
the employers to meet them around the table and discuss the questions 
of wages, working conditions and union recognition. For many years 
many employers—yes, large groups of employers—organized themselves 
into associations and the principal purpose in such associations was to 
defeat the right of the workers to organize and to pass resolutions refus- 
ing the principle of collective bargaining. It is indeed one of the most 
depressing pages in the history of industry in our country, the sufferings 
endured by the workers and the great loss financially to employers because 
of the attitude of large corporations and employers in general in their 
bitter determination not to discuss with the organizations of labor ques- 
tions of employment and the requests of the workers for a betterment of 
their conditions. There are many of us that can remember the great suffer- 
ing in the original anthracite strike in 1898. There are some of us now 
that can still see the picture of the thousands of children whose fathers 
were forced up against the wall to a condition of starvation because of the 
attitude of the mine owners of those days in refusing to discuss the ques- 
tion of wages and hours in the mining regions. Some of us at least can 
remember the great suffering in the textile industry because of the atti- 
tude of employers in that industry in their refusal to recognize the right 
of the workers to a hearing. In all the large strikes that this country has 
witnessed or endured for the past forty years, I am satisfied that if the 
principle of collective bargaining could have been put into practice ninety 
per cent of those strikes would have been avoided. Bear in mind that not 
only did the workers and their families suffer beyond description, but 
industry also suffered, and while apparently in some instances large in- 
dustries were successful in winning the strikes, substantially they were 
in the end the losers. There is nothing to be gained from a so-called win- 
ning of a strike on the part of industry, because even if the workers are 
beaten into submission and forced to surrender after weeks or months 
of striking, the industry is disorganized and the workers, discouraged and 
depressed, return to their employment vowing within themselves that 
when the time comes they will avenge the suffering they have endured. 
In nearly every industry, as in the case of the miners and the textile 
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industry, the workers, as soon as possible, perhaps within 2 year or two, 
begin to reorganize and the same thing happens over again. We either 
have another strike bringing about more suffering, causing greater losses 
to the industry, or we have employers and representatives of the workers 
sitting around the table, usually adjusting by compromise the differences 
existing. Collective bargaining is the modern method of preventing greater 
losses to capital and greater suffering to the workers. I have been an 
official of the organized labor movement for thirty-five years and in 
looking over all the great strikes I have come to the conclusion that most 
of them could have been avoided, and in recent years nearly all the large 
strikes obtained amongst the unorganized workers. In the printing trades, 
the building trades and in the railroad employments there have been no 
strikes because the representatives of capital and labor sit down for days 
and eventual reach an understanding. In the work in which I am 
engaged, with 300,000 members at the present time, we have less than 
500 men on strike throughout the nation, and 300 of those 500 are on 
strike or have ceased work with the consent of our employers in and 
around San Francisco because we are both engaged in endeavoring to 
overcome radical, Communistic leadership which is endeavoring to control 
the workers of the western coast and which has been somewhat successful 
under the leadership of a non-citizen of the United States, a native of 
Australia. In the automobile and rubber industries where strikes have 
taken place within the last year or so, such strikes have attracted the 
attention of the nation, there was practically no organization amongst the 
workers before the strike. The same is true in the steel industry. For 
years the employers have spent hundreds of thousands of dollars in hiring 
spies and other classes of a dangerous character, as has been exposed in 
the LaFollette Senate investigation, for the purpose of preventing organi- 
zation of the workers. Men and women can only stand so much suffering 
and when their opportunity comes they answer the cravings of their 
hearts and they organize into organizations. The workers feeling that the 
legislative bodies of the nation, both state and national, were being con- 
siderably influenced by lobbyists maintained by capital to the end that 
legislation unfair to the workers was being enacted into law, decided 
on a political program. The workers could not meet dollar for dollar the 
expense of maintaining such lobbyists with high priced lawyers heading 
such movements. The workers, however, did realize that their only hope 
was to band themselves together politically as well as economically and 
return to office their friends, those whom they believed would not be influ- 
enced by wealth but would vote for legislation favoring the toilers of the 
nation. I think none of us will disagree with the fact that their action 
thoroughly demonstrated in 1932 that it was not a question of which 
party a man belonged to, but it was a question of what the man repre- 
sented who was seeking an office. And I think the action of the electorate 
confirming the election of 1932 was so thoroughly demonstrated in 1936 
that it proves conclusively that the workers en masse, organized and 
unorganized, voted for those whom they believed would render service 
necessary for the toilers in this changed, modern civilization of today. 
The workers were forced to organize in the political field because of the 
eraving of industry for more profits which had mounted to enormous sums, 
returns never dreamed of in the early days of industry in our country, 
and because in that craving the employers were continuously installing 
from their surplus profits speed-up machinery that was not only destroy- 
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ing the individuality of the worker, but causing serious unemployment in 
this bountiful nation of ours. After the election of 1932, in which as a 
Labor representative I was deeply interested, the organized labor move- 
ment proceeded to draft legislation and have said legislation enacted, that 
would compel the employers, who stil fought against the principle of 
collective bargaining, to sit down at the table and deal with their workers 
where a majority of them had stated they desired a certain organization 
to represent them. This is what brought about the passage of the Wagner 
Act. If the large employers of the nation had not so blindly and bitterly 
fought against the principle of collective bargaining there never would 
have been a Wagner Act. It was my privilege to sit down and help in 
advising on drafting the Wagner Act with my associates of Labor in 
Washington, in company with Senator Wagner and other men of that 
type, who, let me remind you, have come from the ranks of the workers 
and who are sufficiently intelligent to know that unless our country begins 
to understand the desires of the workers for a better day, based on the 
principle of justice, that we will have in our country a condition similar 
to that now obtaining in many old countries across the water. Sometimes 
the workers are blamed for their attitude by men who can only see on 
the surface; sometimes we are cursed because of jurisdictional misunder- 
standings, but as a matter of fact the workers are continuously, night and 
day, endeavoring to overcome those misunderstandings, and insofar as 
jurisdictional disputes are concerned the organized workers have been 
quite successful in overcoming that condition. With the exception of one 
branch of industry, the building trades, there is no stoppage of work on 
jurisdictional disagreements, and in that particular industry the misunder- 
standings have been considerably removed in recent years. 

Collective bargaining means conferences, exchange of opinion by both 
sides, and continuing those conversations until à settlement is reached or 
until at least there is no hope of a settlement, and that time is always far 
removed if sensible, intelligent men on both sides make an honest effort 
towards a settlement. As a result of the Wagner Act, which some of us 
believed would not be sustained by the Supreme Court, not because we 
did not believe in the soundness of the law and its necessity, but because 
we believed that the principle of ownership, the right to run one's business 
as one pleased over the right of human beings, that machinery, steel and 
electricity would come ahead of flesh and blood. Thus the Wagner Act makes 
it practically compulsory on employers to deal with that group chosen by 
fifty-one per cent of their employes. The point I am trying to make is 
this: Because of the absolute refusal of the large employers of the nation 
to deal with the representatives of Labor, in short, to recognize the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining, we have today the Wagner Act. And let 
me make this further statement, that it is my opinion that because of the 
attitude of employers who comply with the law embodied in the Wagner 
Act so reluetantly, evading every principle possible for which the Act 
was intended, that this class of employers will be the means of having 
enacted further legislation compelling employers to recognize the Wagner 
Act, the purposes and principles for which it was created, both written in 
and desired by the Act. We have found instances where employers sit in 
and deal with the representatives of the workers to cover the law, but 
that's as far as they go. They decide before they go in to agree to disagree 
in the conference. In other words, the Wagner Act does not compel 
employers or Labor to reach an agreement, but it does mean that they 
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must put forth every effort to reach an agreement, and while that condi- 
tion is not stated with penalty it was understood and it was intended by 
the law. The purpose of collective bargaining is based on common sense, 
intelligence and a desire to be fair on the questions at issue. As a result 
of this principle being recognized by the older unions, & great deal of 
suffering and loss to both capital and labor has been avoided. Chicago is 
recognized throughout the nation and the world as being the hot-bed of 
discontent amongst the workers. It was and is perhaps a city that is as 
thoroughly organized as any large city in the world. The organization that 
I happen to represent has close to 40,000 members in and around Chicago. 
We deal with every branch of industry from the hauling of the raw mate- 
rial into the print shops and the distribution of the printed newspaper, 
to the delivery of milk, butter, bread, coal and merchandise. In that city 
of turmoil and often of discontent and misunderstanding in the years 
past between capital and labor I can truthfully say to you that the best 
proof of the principle of collective bargaining being successful is that 
during all of this unrest that has obtained within the last two or three 
years, we have never in that large membership had more than 100 men 
on strike out of 40,000 members. Why? Because sixteen or eighteen 
different branches of industry dealing with that number of local union 
representatives have sat around the table week after week and stayed 
there until eventually they reached an understanding. During all those 
days and weeks the wheels of industry kept rolling. Now this has not 
happened overnight. It has taken years to bring about a condition of this 
kind. Don't forget for one moment that the employers need education 
more, in many instances, than the workers. The old-time employer that 
you hear so much about, slapping the workman on the back and visiting 
his home when his youngster was sick, was a pretty shrewd fellow, who 
practiced that handslapping as a method of buying the goodwill of the 
worker without paying anything extra. But when that same worker 
attempted to organize and raise the standard of his wages or reduce the 
number of his working hours from twelve to ten, or from ten to eight, you 
would find that same employer one of the most bitter antagonists that it 
was possible to find anywhere. Certainly the employer in sending a sack 
of flour or a half ton of coal to the worker with five or six children in 
eases of sickness was considered humane in the eyes of the public, but if 
that worker had obtained what we consider a living wage he would have 
had sufficient to provide for his family in ease of sickness. That class of 
employer always fought against the principle of collective bargaining, and 
let me assure you that he was a difficult problem and only consented reluc- 
tantly to recognize collective bargaining when the law said he had to do 0۰ 
So it is that because of such refusal and because of the organization of 
employers into groups to defeat the principle of collective bargaining, we 
have had so much suffering, so much loss of life and property, and so 
much misery in the homes of the workers, misery and suffering that has 
never been fully understood by the masses of those that do not understand 
because they have never had to suffer. 

The principles of collective bargaining are as sound and as necessary 
as anything within our nation for the continued progress of this country 
of ours. Conciliation, à better understanding, is the foundation stone of 
collective bargaining. I repeat that even though employers and the repre- 
sentatives of the workers disagree, in sitting around the table both sides 
get & better understanding of the positions occupied by the opposite side; 
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and after all, most of the misery in the world, especially amongst the 
workers and their employers, is caused because many of us do not under- 
stand the others and there are some who refuse to understand. 

Leo XIII, that great Churchman, that worthy representative of Christ, 
the great statesman, and his worthy successor, Pius XI, have advocated 
the principles of collective bargaining and justice for the masses of the 
people and have so clearly set forth, especially to Catholic employers, the 
necessity for putting into practice the principle, not of charity, but of 
justice, that perhaps they have not been equalled in public life by any 
other human individuals. But in addition to their expressions and ency- 
clicals we must have the Catholic clergy throughout our country follow 
more positively in the teachings contained in the messages of those two 
notable Churchmen. It is not enough for the Catholic clergy here and 
there to read the encyclicals of Leo XIII once in awhile. The campaign is 
on to hold the workers within the Church and unless that campaign, that 
crusade, is carried on intensively and fervently and unselfishly as based 
on the expressions of those two great men, I am somewhat fearful of the 
future. The workers of today in our country are the backbone of the 
Church, of all Churches, and are the very foundation of our present civili- 
zation. If they can elect to Congress those whom they believe to be their 
friends, they can do other things that may be quite helpful to all the 
people. There is no use in locking the stable after the horse is stolen, as 
we have seen in other countries. The time is now, before it is too late, for 
every representative of our Church, to become a crusader in the interest 
of humanity, and especially in the interests of the Church, and advocate 
the principle of collective bargaining which will not only be a help to 
Labor and capital but will bring beneficial results to our government and 
to the nation as a whole. 


Six-Hour Day Three Years’ 


duce results equivalent to what came 








Test from reducing the work period—en- 


forced rest. 

In addition to cutting the work day, 
reduction of noise greatly helped in 
reducing errors. Accurate, careful 
work is impossible in the midst of 
noise and confusion. 

We are glad of the evidence from 
this carefully conducted experiment 
which reinforces Labor’s demand for 
a shorter work day. It has been diffi- 
cult during the past year for workers 
to check employers’ demands for a 
longer work week. As a result we still ۰ 
have a standing army of unemployed 
numbering approximately eight mil- 
lions, while business closely ap- 
proached 1929 levels. If we would 
provide all with opportunities to earn 
a living the work-week must be short- 
ened. This experiment indicates that 
business would gain from the change. 
—American Federationist. 


A three-year experiment with a six- 
hour day on work requiring high qual- 
ity of workmanship increased effi- 
ciency 15 to 30 per cent over an eight- 
hour day. In the experiment were 
seventeen women setting type by ma- 
chine and fifty-two men hand-compos- 
itors. These workers were engaged in 
printing medical and scientific publi- 
cations upon which it is necessary to 
eliminate errors as far as humanly 
possible. It is interesting to note that 
the immediate effect of the shorter 
day was to increase errors, but when 
work-shifts were readjusted to the 
shorter period mistakes rapidly de- 
creased. 

While these workers had been di- 
rected to rest at frequent intervals, 
such discretionary measures were 
never taken seriously enough to pro- 
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could be had from your organizers 
who are in the field. I have not talked 
to Les Goudie since I came back. Last 
Monday while driving home I was 
taken with terrible pains above my 
eyes, which later developed into a 
fever and have not been downstairs 
since, though Monday will see me back 
on the job again. Mrs. Wilson joins 
me in sending our very best wishes to 
Mrs. Tobin and yourself. 


Very respectfully yours, 


(Signed) GEORGE WILSON, 
President, Ice Men’s Union, 
Chicago, Ill. 


New Aviation Records 


Both the transport and manufac- 
turing divisions of the aviation indus- 
try have been setting new records this 


year. Passenger traffic set new peaks 
for three consecutive months this 
summer, and scattered reports for 
September indicate that even that 
month held well above last year. Air- 
eraft manufacturing plants are al- 
most certain to pass the $100,000,000 
sales mark this year. Their first eight 
months’ deliveries, it is reported, ex- 
ceeded $71,700,000, a gain of 70 per 
cent over the same months last year. 


Trees 


How many trees are 460,000,000? 
A good many—a forest such as no 
man has seen. Yet the CCC planted 
460,000,000 young trees and seedlings 
in 1936, as Robert Fechner, director, 
reports. Thus the former union leader 
heads a great peacetime army, which 
is beginning to undo the mischief of 
drought, floods and soil erosion, ini- 
tiated by lumber barons two genera- 
tions ago. Thus, too, the conservatory 
and creative character of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps is again re-em- 
phasized. 
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639 South Ashland Blvd., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
November 13, 1937. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, General President, 
Int’l Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs, 222 East Michigan 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


Dear Mr. President: 


After leaving Denver I arrived in 
Hollywood in time to attend the big 
mass meeting held in the Hollywood 
Legion Auditorium and must say it 
was a huge success. Those attending 
were very enthusiastic and attentive 
to all the speakers. Joe Tuohy made 
a wonderful chairman and Dave Beck 
told those in attendance what our In- 
ternational Union had in progress for 
their benefit. The sessions at the 
Roosevelt-Hollywood Hotel were in- 
teresting, local officers from many 
states voicing their views. The ban- 
quet at the finish of the conference 
was the most orderly I have ever at- 
tended. The Mayor of Los Angeles. as 
well as many other public officials and 
business men, were there. The Mayor, 
I understand, was much surprised at 
the good behavior of all present. You 
asking me to attend the mass meeting, 
I feel I should write you briefly some 
of the doings at the conference. I 
might add that the conference ap- 
peared to me to be a revelation in or- 
ganization and it gave me an inspira- 
tion that the same idea could be 
worked out in the middle western 
states, selecting some small city as 
the meeting place. I feel sure a great 
many new members and new locals 
could be added to our list, which I 
hope some day may be the tops in 
membership in the A. F. of L. Many 
of the representatives I talked to were 
elated over the conference and were 
going home determined to put their 
house in order. Should a situation 
meet with your approval you can rely 
on me to do my part. Some advice 
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HE result of the elections on November 2 prove conclusively that the 
working men and women of the nation, the masses of the common 
people, control the elections and return their friends to office. 


E E 2 


ABOR should be united. We are doing our share to bring about one 
union of the organized workers. Unless Labor joins hands together 
and appears before legislative committees in one solid front, with one 
voice, they will find themselves chained by amendments to present legis- 
lation and by the passage of new, dangerous legislation. 


ب سب ب 


HE cause of the division amongst the masses of Labor is based exclu- 
sively on the fact that certain men believe their own personal ambi- 


tions and opinions should come first. It is true that those men have 
rendered valuable service to their people, but like Bismarck, Kaiser Wil- 
helm, Napoleon and other world leaders, they can very easily destroy the 
good they have done by becoming too self-important or by imposing at 
any priee upon the workers their own individual opinions and decisions. 
There is no greater hero in the eyes of the workers than the man who has 
courage enough to give way or to make allowance for the opinions of 
others, especially those that disagree with him and when he knows in his 
heart their disagreement is sincere and honest. | 
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Official Magazine of the 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 
of America 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Abode Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 

Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 

Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 
يم ب‎ 


Dea 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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HE best beginning that anyone can mako for the new year is to 
promise himself that he will not repeat the mistakes of the past year. 


HO is it that has not made mistakes? There was only one Man that ۰ | 


was perfect, and He was nailed to the Cross. 
OD intended, and Nature has so ordained, that men and women are 
subject to the weaknesses of life. Consequently any and all of us 
are weak mentally and physically in some certain way. But the man that 
pront hr his mistakes by not repeating is the man who has profited most 
rom life 


ES, of course it takes strength and character and determination to 
avoid repeating our blunders but the greater the price paid, the 
greater the honor and the finer is the character of the man. 


HERE is no such thing as saying, “Well, I can’t do it. It is impos- 


sible. I feel like I should do better, but I eventually go back on the ` 


same old road." This is the complaint of the weakling who suffers from 


the indulgence of stealing, of excessive liquor bringing about drunken- 
ness, of immoral tendencies, and so on. But we find that the greatest men 


were subject at one time or another to some one of the weaknesses of 


nature and that they overcame those weaknesses by conquering them- 
selves and by their determination to win the battle against themselves. 
It can be done. | 


EN become great lawyers and doctors through the habit of practice, 
as practice improves the mind. The greatest genius in surgery 
started out with a simple medical education and then as an ordinary 
interne, but because he concentrated and devoted his time and his mind 


~ to. his profession he reached the top. This is also true of the men of Labor 


who have reached the top, and greater opportunities for advancement are 
within the grasp of every real trade unionist who devotes his time and 
his mind to the service of the Labor Movement. It is now an honor to 
be à Labor man, but in my time some years ago à Labor man was looked 
upon as a radical, a disturber, and one who was dangerous in the com- 
munity. Labor with its power, its strength and its influence today will 
continue to succeed if it is managed and guided by men of courage and 
intelligence who make ib: a study and who are determined to do that which 
is right. 
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One More Outstanding Trade 
Union Achievement 


For the instruction of those anti- 
union disturbers of the peace whose 
sole equipment in their subversive 
activities is misrepresentation, fre- 
quently malicious, regarding the 
achievements of trade unions in im- 
proving the economic conditions of 
their members, it is appropriate to 
emphasize, as a sample of trade union 
work, the agreement recently nego- 
tiated by Philadelphia Local No. 1351, 
of the Retail Clerks’ International 
Protective Association, with the 
American Stores Company, of that 
city. 

The agreement, covering all stores 
operated by the company in Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware and New Jersey serv- 
iced by Philadelphia Warehouses Nos. 
] and 2, includes over 1,500 stores and 
approximately 7,000 employes. 

In addition to recognizing the union 
as the sole bargaining agent for all of 
the company's employes and agreeing 
to retain as employes only members 
of the union in good standing, the 
agreement provides for one dollar per 
week increase in wages, vacations of 
one week with pay, double time for 
work performed on Sundays and holi- 
days, and the establishment of senior- 
ity rights. Disputes will be settled by 
arbitration. 


In order to make the understanding 
really representative of all the com- 
pany’s workers by giving them a 
voice in union matters, it is provided 
that new employes shall become mem- 
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and women who are employed; no 
wages at all for working men and 
women who are denied employment; 
and the high cost of living which busi- 
ness interests (employers) impose 
upon consumers. | 

In Washington, Congress appropri- 
ates millions and millions of dollars to 
defray the expenses of the Federal 
Government. A large portion of this 
vast amount is ultimately grabbed by 
Washington real estate interests, who 
are constantly charged with estab- 
lishing extortionate rentals for living 
accommodations, and by merchants 
whose increasing prices for food and 
the other necessaries of life are the 
constant complaint of consumers. 
These two elements alone weigh very 
heavily on the low-income groups and 
make charity necessary to preserve 
their health and life. 


On the other hand, the very busi- 
ness men who are the beneficiaries of 
the large expenditures of the Govern- 
ment are also responsible for the low 
wages which result in the “unspeak- 
able poverty" stressed by Mr. Noyes. 
Recently the retail merchants in the 
District of Columbia in an organized 
capacity insisted that wages of $14.51 
per week was enough remuneration 
for saleswomen. In this position they 
were supported by a considerable sec- 
tion of the business interests in the 
nation’s capital outside of the retail 
merchandising field—and official sur- 
veys have revealed that large num- 
bers of Washington's workers are 
paid wages much below even the 
$14.51 figure. 

In addition, the business interests 
of the District of Columbia are re- 
sponsible for a considerable portion 
of the unemployed army, under the, 
very shadow of the Capitol. There are 
hundreds of men and women classi- 
fied by the District of Columbia 
Works Progress Administration as 
*employables" who are pounding the 
pavements looking for jobs and not 
finding them for the reason that Dis- 
trict of Columbia business men refuse 
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bers of the union within four weeks 
after accepting employment. 

Moreover, the rights of the commu- 
nity are preserved by the provision 
that both the union and the company 
subscribe to the important principle 
that the interests of the consumers 
should be guarded and that collective 
bargaining can be made to function 
helpfully when problems of mutual 
concern are considered in a spirit of 
good faith and tolerant understand- 
ing. 

Chronic kickers against trade 
unions will find littl ammunition in 
this Philadelphia agreement.  Pro- 
gressive groups will see in it a con- 
firmation of the constructive benefits 
arising from trade union organiza- 
tion.— News Letter. 


Starvation Poverty in the 
Nation's Capital 


Newbold Noyes, associate editor of 
the Washington Evening Star, leader 
in the business world of the nation’s 
capital and prominent in charity 
work, makes this poignantly instruc- 
tive statement in a commendable ap- 
peal for contributions to provide for 
the poor in the capital of the Nation: 

“T have seen almost incredible con- 
ditions of unspeakable poverty and 
suffering—here in Washington—with 
my own eyes. The problem is acute; 
people are suffering; help must be 
offered—generously given in the in- 
terest of our common humanity and, 
specifically, for the preservation of 
human decency and morale and law 
and order in the Nation’s capital. We 
face a tragic winter." 

There is probably not a city in the 
United States where there is less ex- 
cuse for the “unspeakable poverty" 
emphasized by Mr. Noyes than in 
Washington. 

Poverty in Washington, as in every 
other community, arises, largely, 
from three main sources: low wages 
paid by employers to working men 
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tries in which a minimum pay code 
had been established totaling $1,- 
292.76. Three cases were taken to 
court during the month and it is 
pointed out that the Division has 
never lost a case in court. Forty or- 
ders of compliance were issued by the 
Division also during the month and 
eleven cases were settled by concilia- 
tion. 

The Ohio Division, like similar 
boards in several states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, is now engaged in 
developing minimum wage standards 
for workers in various industrial 
groups.—News Letter. 


Let's Have More of This Kind 
of Waste! 


It was a tremendously important 
item, but probably you didn’t see it, 
because most of the daily papers 
stuck it away under some patent med- 
icine “ad” on the back page. They 
don’t like to “play up” such items. 
They are calculated to give the people 
"queer notions," in the judgment of 
newspaper publishers. 

The item had to do with Boulder 
Dam, the famous power project on 
the Colorado River. A couple of Cali- 
fornia Progressives—Senator Hiram 
Johnson and former Congressman 
“Phil” Swing—induced Uncle Sam to 
invest $114,000,000 in the enterprise. 
Of course, every Liberty Leaguer in 
the country knew it was a “waste of 
public funds.” 

But the Reclamation Bureau re- 
ports that although the government is 
charging only 1.63 mills per kilowatt 
hour — that’s less than one-fifth of 
a cent—for Boulder Dam power, 
enough contracts are in force to repay 
the government’s entire investment in 
50 years, with 4 per cent interest. 

Any Wall Streeter will tell you that 
is a “sweet” investment—more secure 
than any public utility investment in 
this country. 

If the Reclamation Service had re- 
ported that Boulder Dam was a “bust” 
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to shorten the work week and thus 
provide employment for the unem- 
ployed. 

The “unspeakable poverty” de- 
plored by Mr. Noyes—poverty so un- 
speakable that without the assistance 
of private charity working men and 
women in the District of Columbia, 


and their children, would starve—is. 


a social disease created by those who 
who own and operate industry. It 
can be cured by the same group. It is 
caused by low wages, unemployment, 
and excessive living costs. The mas- 
ters of industry have it within their 
power to remove permanently all 
three of these causes. But so far they 
have manifested 3 reluctance to live 
up to the responsibilities which the 
privileges granted by society under 
our system of production and distri- 
bution imperatively demand.—News 
Letter. 


Collecting Wages From Default- 
ing Employers 


The American Federation of La- 
bor’s fight for the enactment of laws 
in every state to insure wage collec- 
tions and other protection for wage 
earners is apparently bearing the 
fruit of success. 

According to reports to the last con- 
vention in Denver, twenty-two states 
this year enacted laws or adopted 
amendments to existing laws covering 
wage payment, wage collection and 
liens. Labor Commissioners in four 
states were authorized to accept as- 
signment of wage claims to collect for 
wage earners through the civil courts, 
making the total number of states 
with this arrangement eleven. Thirty- 
five states reported some activity 
along this line this year, compared 
with eighteen in 1932. 

Typical of the need for this service 
and how effective it can be made is a 
recent report by the Division of Mini- 
mum Wage of the Ohio Department of 
Industrial Relations. During one 
month, October, back wages were col- 
lected for employes in three indus- 
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programs and policies aiming at 
fairer sharing of the nation’s wealth 
and increase in national purchasing 
power. 

They can buy union label goods and 
services, thus assuring fellow union 
workers of good wages and good 
working conditions. Wage earners can 
not be blamed for going slow on buy- 
ing when the economic skies seem 
dark. But they have to make certain 
purchases, and all who have jobs will 
do some Christmas buying. If they 
demand the union label on everything 
they get they will be helping to keep 
up purchasing power and hour and 
working standards. 

These things trade unionists can do 
to fight depression and they are all 
worthwhile.—E xchange. 


Social Security Racketeers 


The action taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission to suppress a firm 
which included in its name the words 
“social security counselors” is a meri- 
torious procedure that should be ex- 
tended to other fraudulent practi- 
tioners. 


According to the statement by the 
commission, this concern used ‘“un- 
fair methods of competition in the 
sale of correspondence courses of in- 
struction designed to educate stu- 
dents for positions in the United 
States government.” 


These methods, the commission 
said, included using the words “social 
security counselors" to imply that the 
firm is connected with the United 
States Social Security Board or the 
United States government. 


In addition, the concern repre- 
sented that positions with the govern- 
ment are available, that examinations 
for such positions are being held, that 
the knowledge of the courses given by 
the firm will qualify students to ob- 
tain a government position, that the 
firm will place students completing its 
courses in such positions, and that the 
money paid as tuition will be refunded 
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financially, the item would have been 
given a fine head and placed on the 
front page of every paper in the land. 
It’s only when these “‘socialistic enter- 
prises” succeed in a big way that the 
news is buried on an inside page.— 
Bridgemen's Magazine. 


Georgia to Drop Its Chain Gang 


Georgia is to be congratulated on 
its decision to reform its prison sys- 
tem. The chain gang is to be abol- 
ished. Convicts are to be given voca- 
tional education and put to work pro- 
ducing goods for state use, a policy 
long advocated by organized labor. 
Other sweeping reforms are contem- 
plated to the end that Georgia’s penal 
institutions may eventually rank with 
the best in the land. 

It is worth noting that these impor- 
tant changes were initiated through 
a WPA grant which made it possible 
to construct a modern prison at Reids- 
ville. Probably the foes of the “New 
Deal" call that “boondoggling,” but 
intelligent Americans will find a hap- 
pier description for it. 


Some Things to Do 


What is the present business de- 
cline going to do to me and my job? 
Trade unionists all over the nation 
must be asking this question, and 
many are perhaps wondering if they 
can do anything about the situation. 
Well, there may be little the indi- 
vidual worker can do about righting 
the economic system during a depres- 
sion, but there are some things he can 
do to protect his own interests and 
the interests of his fellow workers. 
Just now organized workers can 
insist on peace in the labor movement, 
to the end that it once more becomes 
a unified force, far better equipped to 
cope with dangers of “hard times" 
than if divided into warring camps. 
Another thing trade unionists can 
do is give every possible help to the 
strengthening of their own organiza- 
tion. They can also support legislative 
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Employers' fears of labor organiza- 
tions are mostly imaginary, Oliver 
declared, pointing out that in few 
cases are the workers’ demands ex- 
cessive. 

“Enlightened workers are more in- 
terested in their right to organize and 
bargain as equals—economic equals 
—than they are in money itself," Oli- 
ver said. 


“The latter is important to the 
worker, but, in most cases, once the 
terrible struggle for the right to or- 
ganize is out of the way, the employ- 
ers find to their amazement that the 
final agreement they reach on wages 
and hours isn't so terrible after all. 
Once they begin to adjust themselves 
to the idea, they rather like it."— 
Labor. 


Not Exactly "Ruined" by 
New Deal 


Net profits of 265 leading industrial 
corporations increased from $834,- 
600,000 in the first nine months of 
1936 to $1,080,106,000 in the same 
period of 1937, a rise of 29 per cent. 

Those figures scarcely fit into the 
picture of “business ruin" now being 
featured in Wall Street propaganda, 
but they are published by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York, an 
authoritative Wall Street spokesman. 

The bank also points out that, after 
paying interest on their bonds, these 
same industrial corporations paid 
average profits of 10 per cent on their 
stock in the 1936 period, and 13 per 
cent in 1937. 


Hospitals an Industry 


Hospitals rank fifth among the 
large businesses of the United States. 
This major “industry” is estimated to 
have about four billion dollars in- 
vested in properties; an annual pay- 
roll of about four hundred million dol- 
lars and a yearly operating cost of 
about three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars. 
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if a position in the government serv- 
ice is not obtained. 

The investigation conducted by the 
Federal Trade Commission indicated 
the lack of truth in these statements. 
As a result the commission ordered 
the firm to stop representing through 
the use of the words “social security 
counselors" that it is connected with 
either the Social Security Board or 
the United States government, and 
also ordered it to discontinue the 
other practices which the commission 
held to be in violation of statute law. 
—E xchange. 


Employers Urged to ‘Cuddle Up’ 
to Good, Strong Union 


New York.—“Cuddle up to some 
good, strong labor union and cherish 
it for life on a give-and-take basis.” 
That was the advice given here today 
to a group of Big Business executives 
by Bryce Oliver, a radio commentator 
widely known throughout the East. 

Oliver, speaking at a luncheon of 
the Executives’ Association of Great- 
er New York, told his listeners that 
if their companies would follow a pol- 
icy of that nature they would find it 
would greatly simplify their business. 

Many of the so-called vice-presi- 
dents in charge of labor relations are 
responsible for the antagonism which 
business owners have for labor un- 
ions today, Oliver charged. These al- 
leged labor relations experts, he said, 
believe their main job is to keep work- 
ers from organizing. 

“Very often, in order to bolster 
their own positions and keep their 
high salaries, they have pandered to 
the natural inclination of the owners 
of the business to fear labor unions,” 
Oliver said. 

He predicted that “the newer gen- 
eration of labor relations experts will 
sell unionism to business owners,” 
and the biggest business executives 
of the future “will be demanding of 
their labor relations experts that they 
co-operate with unions in every way.” 


| © EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





? d 
Your EDITOR, in behalf of the International Union, desires to wish our 
members and their families a Happy and Prosperous New Year. Once 
more the old year has passed away and we are entering the beginning of 
a new year. In general the industrial appearance dealing with employ- 
ment just at present does not look as rosy or encouraging as it did one 
year ago. It is our opinion, however, that as the cold weather passes away 
and as we enter the early months of Spring conditions industrially will 
pick up throughout the nation, and that unemployment will be gradually 
reduced. At any rate, we are much better off than we were two or three 
years ago even in the industrial field. Why? First because there are not 
nearly as many unemployed, but we still have in the neighborhood of seven 
million persons out of work who are willing and able to work and who are 
between the ages of twenty and sixty. There is a little more unemployment 
obtaining at this writing than there was at this same date last year. There 
are many reasons for this, but the main reason, in our judgment, is the 
fact that everybody loaded up their shelves and bought ahead during the 
summer months. If you will let your mind wander back along about the 
month of June, there was a great deal of talk of war in Europe and 
everyone got the jitters, believing that prices were going up because prices 
even then had advanced substantially over what they were one year before. 
Consequently those that could afford to buy large quantities, fearing an 
increase in prices, purchased enough raw materials, especially in heavy 
machinery, steel, iron and other such products, to supply them for the 
remainder of the year. We also found that merchants operating large 
stores purchased in advance. After the war scare began to slightly sub- 
side, wholesale purchasing diminished; consequently manufacturing was 
reduced, thereby bringing about some additional unemployment. In addi- 
tion to this, all manufacturers and big business interests generally have been 
crying out to the President to balance the budget and to reduce taxation. The 
President has given a half promise that the budget will be balanced in 1938. 
The government laid off hundreds of men and each month is reducing its 
expenditures, especially in publie works and in the CCC camps. Now then, 
if the government reduces its expenditures it is bound to bring about unem- 
ployment, and there you are. Again, if the government desires to balance 
the budget it must reduce its present governmental expenditures. In addi- 
tion to this, the government has been compelled to appropriate consider- 
ably larger sums for the army and navy due to the absolute necessity of 
establishing a condition of preparedness so that if we should be called upon 
to defend our country or the honor of the nation we would not be caught 
as we were in 1917, without the proper defense both on land and sea. The 
modern battleship runs into the neighborhood of thirty-five to fifty mil- 
lion dollars, and it takes but a few of those kind of battleships to use up 
quite a little of the income of the government. But more conspicuous than 
anything else is what we believe to be the organized conspiracy that seem- 
ingly obtains in big business, especially in Wall Street, to intimidate the 
government into such a condition that the government will take its hands 
off the regulation of the Wall Street brokers operating in the New York 
and other exchanges, to the end that they may be permitted to play the 
game as they like. This well laid plan or campaign was started by the 
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declaration given to the press of the nation by President Gay of the New 
York Stock Exchange last fall,in which he clearly and cleverly denounced 
the Securities Exchange Commission which was created by our govern- 
ment to regulate Wall Street, and indirectly aimed those cleverly written 
stabs at the Roosevelt administration. Everything else having failed, it 
seems that this artificial or manufactured, mild depression has been at- 
tempted, and somewhat successfully, by the powers that control the busi- 

ness and banking of the nation. There may be some excuse or reason for 
` changing the present tax structure, especially for struggling corporations, 
but that excuse does not warrant a combined effort on the part of Wall 
Street brokers and those that are regarded as the managers and control- 
lers of high finance to attempt to enter into anything like an effort to 
retard the wheels of industry. Of course this will be denied by those 
against whom the charge is leveled because it is most difficult to prove 
any conspiracy, but an investigation made by the Securities Exchange 
Commission, a governmental body, proved that the short selling on the 
stock exchange was largely brought about by the stock exchange members. 
In other words, that the brokers were responsible for almost forty-six 
per cent of the short selling on the New York Stock Exchange during the 
recent fall in prices of stocks. To simplify the statement of short selling, it 
means this: that brokers having a block of stock selling at, we will say, 
100, gradually began to sell it to the publie below the price of yesterday; 
in other words, if it sold on Monday for 100, it was sold on Tuesday for 
99, and so on down the line, until it reached about one-half its original 
price. The public came in and bought it at 99, then at 98 and so on. 
When the owners of many shares of this stock saw the market falling and 
not knowing where it was going to stop, they immediately rushed in and 
threw their shares on the market and when the stock got down to 50 
those clever brokers—who pay no commission for buying or selling, as 
they are their own agents—bought the stock for 50 that they sold short 
early in the game for 99. I am endeavoring to simplify what short selling 
means, as undoubtedly ninety-five per cent of our membership pay no 
attention to the stock market and do not understand its technical terms. 
The psychological effect of the stock market going down substantially 
each day has a depressing result on the general public. For instance, if 
you owned one hundred shares of a certain stock that was worth fifty 
dollars a share, that would mean a total of $5,000. If next day that went 
down to forty-five dollars a share you would really have only $4,500, and 
if it went down to forty dollars a share in 2 few days you would have 
only $4,000 in value. In other words, inside of a week you would be worth 
one thousand dollars less. If that applied to a million persons in our 
country they would be somewhat depressed and they would refuse or 
hesitate to buy even the necessary things required in their general living. 
This is how a slump in the market destroys the confidence of the people 
and retards purchasing power, for not only are those individuals who 
buy their own stocks for investment discouraged, but they spread the 
news to their immediate friends that things are getting bad and going 
from bad to worse, and there we have what is called, in the slang of the 
street, “general crepe hanging" obtaining everywhere. This is part of the 
cause of the present slight depression bringing about unemployment. The 
administration in Washington, however, is pretty well versed in what is 
going on and they are making every effort to stampede their political and 
financial enemies, and I believe personally, as stated in the beginning of 
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this article, they will succeed eventually, perhaps in the early Spring. One 
thing we have to be happy for and that is that the war clouds in Europe 
are not quite as dark as they were a year ago, although the unfortunate 
murdering of innocent women and children goes on in Asia as a result of 
the Japanese-Chinese conflict, and is still going on in Spain. But the heads 
of European governments have begun to realize that the masses of the 
people will not stand for a general war, and consequently our country is 
more free from the war hysteria than we were a year ago. In addition 
to this, we must rejoice at the splendid progress of the Trade Union 
Movement, even with its differences and disagreements obtaining. Espe- 
cially do we rejoice and are happy because of the great strides and prog- 
ress of our own International Union. We have reached the highest mem- 
bership of any labor organization on the American continent, in actual 
dues paying membership month after month. Our membership has gone 
beyond the 300,000 mark and we only count those that pay their dues 
month after month into the locals and into the International. In addition 
to this, we have at the present time out of that large membership, less 
than two hundred men on strike throughout our entire jurisdiction, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada. Furthermore, we have no serious 
disagreements in the immediate future pressing themselves between our- 
selves and our employers, and our only disturbing element is the desire 
for some labor men to grab off or take into their membership those prop- 
erly coming under our jurisdiction as per the awards and decisions of 
the American Federation of Labor, and this charge is not aimed in its 
entirety against the organizations comprising the C. I. O. There are some 
organizations affiliated with the American Federation of Labor that, from 
the reports received by us, are just as guilty of trespassing on our lepiti- 
mate jurisdiction as are the organizations of the C. I. O. We also rejoice 
that we have in our membership and in its officers some of the finest type 
of Americans that can be found in any class, trade or calling. It is true 
there may be individual weaklings but the great rank and file of our 
officers and members are men with families who value their membership 
in this great International, and who are clean, honest thinking, faithful, 
hard working citizens. | 

I repeat, we rejoice at the beginning of this New Year on the victories 
of the past year and are happy to say that the sacrifices we made were not 
made in vain, because our Union is going onward and onward with the 
aid and assistance of every member and officer who has taken the obliga- 
tion of membership in our Union. Face the New Year with courage and 
hope, believing in yourself, and with confidence in the future. Don't look 
backward on your mistakes, if you have made any, except for the purpose 
of not committing the same mistakes as you go onward during the remain- 
der of your life. Make those about you more happy and comfortable by 
giving courage and spreading cheerfulness even though you know it is 
difficult. Say to yourself, “At the end of this year I will have done some 
things on which I ean look back with pride, with honor and with self- 
respect, and above and beyond all I will observe the promise I made when 
I became a member of this Union. 

A Happy, Prosperous New Year to our members and their families! 
These are dangerous days for drivers of every kind of vehicle on the 
public streets and roads of the nation with the exception perhaps of a few 
states in-the South and a part of the extreme West, which would include 
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California, Oregon and Washington. Winter has come upon us unexpect- 
edly and without warning in all the country east of the Rocky Mountains, 
except as stated above, the “sunny South" and West. Usually in the middle 
western states we have reasonably moderate weather until the middle of 
December. While the temperature reaches perhaps around 25 degrees 
above, this year is has gone down to zero before the 10th day of Decem- 
ber. The roads, covered first with light snows turning into ice, have been, 
on certain days, almost impossible to travel in safety. There has been a 
large number of bad accidents resulting in death or serious injury to the 
drivers. Every year the number of fatalities and serious accidents are 
increasing. Therefore it devolves upon our membership to be exceptionally 
careful, especially those over-the-road drivers who travel at night. Not 
only must we watch and guard against the elements and exercise more 
care, but we must also watch those that are driving that are incompetent, 
half-witted, half blind or deaf, sometimes having had a drink or two, who 
are running from place to place. This class endangers the lives of our 
members. The greatest menace to human life obtains at the present time 
on the streets and roads of our country as a result of the absolute lack of 
understanding on the part of drivers who do not realize the seriousness 
and danger and the necessity for extra care due to the weather. I very 
seldom drive at night and then only through the lighted streets, and while 
I have driven à motor car for nearly twenty-five years, I still dread the 
danger, not from myself but from those running out from side streets, 
who are either inattentive to their job of driving, or who are half blind 
or half-witted or half intoxicated. The best driver that ever handled a car 
can have trouble, but as far as evidence of accidents is concerned, it has 
been proven that the competent driver or chauffeur having an accident is 
nine times.out of ten not to blame, but the accident is due to the other 
party or to some weakness in the mechanism of the vehicle. I ask our 
members to be exceptionally careful during these cold days when the 
streets and roads are icy. Better be ten minutes late by exercising care 
on slippery roads than to have to go to a hospital for weeks or to the 
morgue and to the grave, and leave those that are dependent upon you 
victims of your carelessness or your desire to get there quick. While the 
councils, conferences and gatherings of those good thinking, high-minded 
people have done some good and while they mean all right, we still find 
the number of accidents and deaths increasing as a result of motor travel. 
There will never be any reduction until the states throughout the nation 
refuse to grant operators' licenses to those that should not have them. 
There are many states now that require no examination of any kind when 
a license to drive is requested, especially on private passenger cars. Some- 
times the head of the family takes out a license to drive, then every mem- 
ber of the family from the grandfather down to the boy and girl of sixteen 
operates the car. Every attempt made to reduce the incompetence by 
restricting the issuing of licenses to only those that are qualified to drive 
is opposed secretly by underlying interests. For instance, the motor manu- 
facturers of our country and their agencies desire everyone to be permitted 
to drive 2 car, so they can sell more cars and also get rid of the second-hand 
cars that are piling up as a result of trading in the old for the new. Again, 
State Legislatures, impoverished in many instances, are desirous of the 
revenue obtained from licenses. Again the board issuing licenses, if they 
refuse are implored by several friends of the applicants to overlook their 
decision and reconsider, resulting in the person refused eventually getting 
the license. In many states the question of age is not inquired into and 
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we find old persons sometimes beyond the age of seventy, purchasing a 
second-hand car and deciding to make a trip to the West. Many of them 
have defective eyesight and hearing. But the greatest curse is youngsters. 
I mean those between the ages of seventeen and twenty-five, running 
around at night using the car of their father or mother. They answer in 
the language of the street when you call their attention to these things, 
“Be your age. We are not living in the ages past." There were many things 
in the ages past that were wholesome and that we regret, but the price we 
pay for advancement in living conditions is the price of destruction of 
thirty-four thousand human lives last year on the roads of our country, 
and the crippling of nearly à hundred thousand individuals. I am not a 
Prohibitionist nor do I believe in forcing laws down the throats of the 
people against their will, but I must admit that the taproom and the 
tavern and the running around at night on country roads by youngsters, 
and in some instances by “oldsters,” is a condition in modern life that is 
to be regretted if we desire to have any. semblance of safety and morality. 
in the future. 


ET Wow 


U nvovsrepty many of our members throughout the country are anxious 
to know something about the conferences between the representatives of 
the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. which were held 
recently. No final agreement was reached because of the conflicting 
opinions of the parties meeting. In the first place the committee repre- 
senting the American Federation of Labor had no power to make any 
kind of agreement without reporting back to the Executive Council. The 
Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor discussed the 
report of the committee at a conference held in Washington on December 
4 and 5, 1937. After going into the whole situation President Green was 
instructed by the conference to state to the C. I. O. representatives that 
it was impossible for the Council to accept the proposition of the C. I. O., 
and to present once again the proposition of the Executive Council as the 
basis of a settlement. Let us state right here that each side made some 
concessions. The C. I. O. offered to disband its organization as a national 
institution and to come into the Federation if the Federation agreed to 
take in and charter each one of the organizations now chartered by the 
C. I. 0. including national unions and local unions. The Executive Council 
answered, through its committee, that that was impossible; that there 
would be conflicting unions, or two unions having the same jurisdiction, 
and in some instances the same title, which was a direct violation of the 
Constitution and laws of the Federation. The Executive Council proposed 
and offered to take back all of the unions that had left the American Fed- 
eration of Labor under the conditions in which they had withdrawn, with- 
out any penalties or punishment whatsoever, and after they had been 
reinstated without penalties, that all together within the American Fed- 
eration of Labor would endeavor to adjust the controversies, if any, that 
might exist, to the end that the other unions chartered by the C. I. O. 
since they left the Federation, be admitted to membership in the Federa- 
tion. If the proposition of the Executive Council was accepted by the 
C. I. O. leaders it would mean that all of the ten or twelve big organizations 
would be immediately reinstated. This would include the Mine Workers, 
Garment Trades, and I think it would include the rubber workers and the 
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automobile workers. I might say in passing, there wasn't much in dispute 
as to the automobile charters, as there were some slight points conceded 
by the members of the committee which in my judgment would lead to 
no serious disagreements about that charter. It must be borne in mind 
that the automobile workers were chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor and left to join the C. I. O. This is true also of the rubber workers. 
There are other unions, however, that were chartered, such as the Trans- 
port Workers in New York, that have in their membership many branches 
that were covered by the jurisdiction of other International Unions such 
as the Street Car Men, Machinists, etc., and questions of that kind had to 
be taken up and discussed and an agreement or understanding reached by 
the International Unions involved, after the main body of the C. I. O. 
including, as stated above, the twelve principal large unions had come 
back and received their full recognition from the American Federation of 
Labor. It seemed to the membership of the Executive Council that this 
was the only way to proceed and it seemed also to us that a matter of 
adjustment could take place without waiting very long if this proposition 
was accepted. On the contrary the Council believed that if the whole 
organization was taken in, such as it now stands, there would be nothing 
but confusion and entanglements and endless misunderstandings. The 
final decision of the Executive Council is to be conveyed to the committee 
of the C. I. O., through its representatives, for final consideration on 
December 21 or 22. We do not say there is to be an immediate settlement, 
but we feel some progress has been made. We also feel that the C. I. O. 
is liable to run into considerable trouble due to unemployment and due 
to the determination of large corporations and institutions such as Gen- 
eral Motors, Ford Motor Company, U. S. Steel, and other such enormous 
concerns, to make more of a stand against them in the future. All men 
of Labor should regard Mr. Wherton of the Independent Steel Corporation 
as the enemy of the organized masses of the workers. What he did to the 
C. I. O. he would have done to any one of our organizations if he could or 
if we were placed in their position. But this cannot be denied, that he 
has given encouragement and strength to other corporations to stand out 
in defiance of the organized labor movement. There is another phase to 
the situation. The popularity of the National Labor Relations Board is 
waning and corporations are seemingly taking it upon themselves to fight 
their decisions, even to going to the highest courts in the land. But the 
most dangerous of all situations to many of the newly organized groups 
within the C. I. O. is the enormous unemployment prevailing at this time. 
Any of our readers that watch the papers will notice that at the present 
time the steel plants of the nation are now working only about thirty 
per cent capacity, when at one time during the past year they were work- 
ing ninety-three per cent capacity. Delegates in here from Gary, Indiana, 
advise me the steel mills there are almost completely shut down. The same 
is true of the automobile industry. Information I received from our own 
people who visit this office once in a while is to the effect that there is 
almost a total paralysis in the automobile manufacturing industry. With 
these two great industries almost shut down, with thousands of men out 
of work, it is pretty difficult to organize or to hold that group already 
organized in order to maintain a union, especially when so many thou- 
sands, yes millions, are out of employment. I am of the opinion, however, 
and I hope I am right, that things will pick up substantially beginning 
the first of March, 1938, and that this shutdown or stoppage will be only 
temporary. There is another danger surrounding us that men of Labor 
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should understand, and that is that the helpful legislation we have been 
successful in placing on the statute books of the nation may be reversed 
or amended to such an extent that Labor may not have such an easy time 
of it for the next two or three years. One of the conditions that has been 
mainly responsible for the success of the organizing campaign of the 
C. I. O. has been the Wagner Act. Labor men that advise its repeal are 
certainly blind or unduly prejudiced because in my judgment it is the 
greatest charter of freedom the workers have ever received. To amend it 
properly will be difficult, but may come about in time. To repeal it would 
be disastrous, especially now when it has been sustained by the United 
States Supreme Court. To maintain it and make it workable as it was 
intended to be, in the interest of the toilers, will need the unified action of 
all the men of Labor. To this end we hope and pray that unity amongst the 
ranks of Labor will prevail in the very near future. 


W: HAVE recently been informed that there are a number of traveling 
members that drop into the local offices asking for relief, and some of our 
soft, sympathetic business agents are foolish enough to give them a hand- 
out. In the first place, no real union man will go begging in a strange 
office. In the next place, we know that ninety-nine per cent of those fel- 
lows are fakers of the worst kind. Two of them recently visited a certain 
city and they were from the East; they knew every business agent in the 
large cities in the East. One of them had a due book which was two months 
in arrears and the chances are it did not belong to him, and they worked 
the hard luck story on many local secretary-treasurers and business agents. 
About a year ago one of the type presented a check for $3.90 and had a 
business agent cash it for him, claiming he was a member of a certain 
local union, the officers of said local union being known to the business 
agent. The business agent foolishly cashed the check and it was found when 
the check came bouncing back and upon inquiries being made, the indi- 
vidual never was heard of in the local union. The purpose of this notice is 
to say to our people in the different cities to pay no attention to panhand- 
lers who come into your office dressed like truck drivers, with all kinds of 
hard luck stories and with all kinds of information about other officers 
far away whom they know, and with the excuse that they are members of 
one of our locals. In the first place, your organization is not a charity 
institution; it is a business institution, and if there is any charity to be 
dispensed you will find plenty of places to dispense such charity amongst 
the unemployed members in your own district who are in need. Next, if 
one of those panhandlers is successful in making a touch they have a 
grapevine over which they transmit that message to their fellow pan- 
handlers who are working amongst another class or branch of the Trade 
Union Movement. Next, you are encouraging thievery and crookedness 
because there are many local institutions in nearly every large city where 
those kind of chaps can get something to eat if they are hungry. Next, 
nine chances out of ten they are on the run from their homes or where 
they belong and have committed certain crimes and are clever enough to 
know that the unions are located in a certain place, and they know enough 
about the teamsters’ union through one of their acquaintances or perhaps 
relatives, to immediately locate the local union or its officers. If you want 
to do the right thing just tell them you are not running a soup house and 
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that there is no money for that purpose. Under no circumstances should 
you recognize a man who does not have a paidup due book, and even then 
the due book may be obtained illegally and may not belong to the pan- 
handler. All kinds of tricks are now used to get easy money. Just tell 
these fellows that you are prevented, either personally or officially, from 
handing out any money to strangers. 


I HAVE attended many banquets and many celebrations of our local unions 
in my time for the past thirty years, but I never had a more enjoyable 
evening than on Saturday, November 20, at the dedication of the new home 
and office building recently purchased and paid for by the Coal Teamsters' 
Union of Chicago, Local No. 704. The building is right opposite the Milk 
Drivers' headquarters and the address is 216 South Ashland Boulevard, 
Chicago. The building originally was the home of a wealthy family and 
it was purchased at a very reasonable price. It is claimed by real estate 
men that the land on which the building is located is worth more than the 
price paid for the entire property. The building has been thoroughly reno- 
vated at an expense of around $25,000 and it is certainly a credit to the 
men who had charge of this enterprise. But the surprising and encourag- 
ing fact of the whole story is that for 3 number of years the Coal Team- 
sters were outside the International Union and they never had any money 
in their treasury, could not save a dollar, and if they did save it there was 
some means found for taking it away. They came back to the International 
Union about two years ago and since that time they have doubled their 
membership, increased their wages without charging any more dues than 
the dues paid before they returned, and they have built up one of the 
finest organizations of this kind in the country. In addition to this, the 
home with the repairs, renovations and furnishings cost this local union 
almost $50,000, which is entirely paid. There is not one dollar of debt of 
any kind. In addition to this the local union has at the present time close 
to $50,000 in its treasury. If there is any better argument why unions 
can prosper under clean, honest management and with the aid and co-op- 
eration of the International Union, I would like to have the individual 
present such argument to me. I watched the Coal Teamsters and their 
progress for thirty years, since the Boston Convention in 1907, and I have 
seen them during those years struggling to hold their own and never get- 
ting very far. Two years of affiliation with the International Union has 
made them prosperous, confident of the future, suctessful in all their 
undertakings, and above and beyond all, they hold the respect and admira- 
tion of the public officials of Chicago and of the business men with whom 
they are doing business. The membership as a whole are proud of their 
achievements and are happy now that they know their dues are properly 
accounted for and that they have at last their own Home, paid for by 
the contributions of the membership without any forced assessments and 
without any unnecessary sacrifice. 

The banquet itself was all that could be expected and after the ban- 
quet, under the direction of John R. Bray, the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
local union, a splendid, enjoyable entertainment and show was put on 
which lasted until nearly three o’clock Sunday morning, with every man 
decent, honorable and exemplifying the true spirit of real brotherhood. It 
was good to see some of the old friends and their families, such as Mr. 
and Mrs. Steve Sumner, Bob Fitchie, Frank Gillespie and his associates, 
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Mr. and Mrs. John Safstrom, Billy Lee, and all the others that were there 
enjoying themselves and paying their tribute of respect to the Coal Team- 
sters. General Organizer and Vice-President Les G. Goudie was appointed 
nearly two years ago as Receiver of this local union and has placed the union 
in first-class shape and deserves great credit. It is the intention of the Inter- 
national to withdraw the Receiver in the very near future, as the local 
union is now competent and able to run its own affairs. The International 
Union does not desire to place receivers over local unions when their 
affairs are conducted as they should be, but when we have to do so it has 
to be done to save the organization and run it properly in accordance with 
the Constitution of the International Union and in the interest of the 
rank and file of the membership. 

I desire to pay my tribute of respect to the officers and membership 
of the Coal Teamsters for the great things they have done and to say to 
them, we are proud once more to have it demonstrated that union men 
can do things when they have an opportunity and those things can be done 
within the law. I trust the Coal Teamsters will continue from now on to 
prosper and succeed, holding their heads high and using their common 
sense and understanding in the years to come. 


۳۲ "w ۳ 


W: DO NOT desire to magnify the situation or increase its importance, 
but we cannot close our eyes to the fact that there is an enormous amount 
of unemployment at this time. Industry is on a sitdown strike to a certain 
extent and as a result of many other conditions we have millions of men 
and women out of work. Where our wage scales are expiring around the 
first of the year it behooves our people to be careful. Don't stop work 
through strikes if it is humanly possible to prevent them. Don't ask for 
conditions that are unreasonable and impossible. Don't run away with 
the idea that you must insist on substantial increases in wages every year. 
We have made wonderful strides in the past three years in getting back 
the reductions that we had to accept during the years of the depression. 
For lack of courage and backbone and common sense we should not let 2 
few hotheads in our unions run away with the idea that we are all-power- 
ful. Industry cannot pay wages unless they earn not only the wages but 
some profit on their investments. Many of our truck owners are trimmers 
of the worst kind but there are a lot of other fine men in the business that 
are doing the very best they can, and they ought to be considered seriously 
during these months when the trucks are not working continuously and 
when there have been several attempts made by shippers to cut them down 
on the prices of hauling. I know that it is difficult to make both ends meet, 
especially where men have not received any increase in wages during the 
past two years, but if such a condition obtains it is better to wait until 
the sun begins to shine and until business picks up, unless, as stated above, 
there is no other alternative except to strike, and we believe from our 
years of experience that that kind of condition seldom arises. Use your 
heads during these months of idleness and keep the wheels rolling if you 


possibly can. 


‘Tae Labor Movement of our country will have to eventually train its 
leaders as they have done in England and as they were beginning to do in 
Germany before the war. Every labor leader of any importance today 
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should have some knowledge of legal procedure. For instance, writing a 
letter to à local union or an employer is an important and serious under- 
taking, although very many people consider it just an everyday, common- 
place act. Someone said at one time that the written word is immortal. 
That means that the written word or sentence or letter remains to haunt 
you in the days to come if it is written with carelessness or without due 
consideration of the value and importance of every sentence. Not long 
ago in a certain court a letter written twenty-five years ago by the writer 
of this article was produced in court and an endeavor was made to inter- 
pret the sentencee against one of our unions. However, the presiding 
judge ruled that the message contained in the communication was abso- 
lutely safe and did not have any illegal meaning. In breach of promise 
cases there is no way in the world in which a letter written can be dis- 
proved. In other words, there is no more convicting evidence than the 
written letter. It was not my privilege to have legal training in school, but 
I have endeavored to keep my mind abreast of the legal aspects of the 
Labor Movement by reading everything pertaining to legislation and 
court decisions involving the Labor Movement. Otherwise anything writ- 
ten and published in our Journal, if not carefully prepared, might subject 
the International Union to lawsuits. And so it is with writing a letter to 
a local union. In conveying a message to an officer whom you believe you 
can trust, my advice is to never write anything except that which you 
want the world to know, because the letter may be misplaced or get into 
the hands of the enemies of the trade union movement. Very many inno- 
cently written articles have been the cause of a great deal of trouble for 
labor unions. Therefore, the purpose in this message is to advise our 
unions and our local officers to guard well and measure fully the import- 
ance of everything they put in writing in the name of their union. The 
local union is held responsible for the expressions and actions of its 
officers. It is quite necessary, therefore, that a local union officer under- 
stand his responsibility and be careful of his language, both oral and 
written. The best advice I can give to young men now in our movement 
who may aspire to office, locally or nationally, is to read anything pub- 
lished that they can understand pertaining to the legal aspects of the 
Labor Movement. 
۱7۳۷ "w ۳۳ 


x 
وت[‎ is an old saying that “an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure." Nothing ever was said or written that contains more sensible 
truth. Therefore if we are afflicted with any breaking down of any part of 
the human machine, we ought to attend to it at once. First the irritation 
is only slight, but if neglected may grow to be serious. Look out for your 
teeth and your eyes and for any other slight trouble that you may have, 
and don't think you are saving money by neglecting those things and 
believing you will work out of it. Yes, I realize that it isn't very easy to 
hand over two or three dollars to a doctor for an examination, especially 
when you have worked hard for it and when you cannot afford it, but it 
is better to deprive yourself of some other pleasure or requirement by 
saving fifty cents or a dollar a week until you have the amount and then 
can go and look after yourself by having an examination. The average life 
of the human family in our country has been prolonged until it is now 
about 58. Twenty years ago the average age of the American people was 
about 44 or 46. Life has been prolonged as a result of the advancement of 
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medical science and the education of the masses to look after themselves 
in time. If, therefore, medical science has advanced to such an extent that 
it has prolonged the human life, unless you take advantage of that ad- 
vancement of science the progress that has been made in the human 
family amounts to nothing to you. Surely you would not go back to the 
days of candle light, and then the old kerosene lamp, and get rid of elec- 
trie lights. I am not exaggerating when I say that medical science has 
advanced almost as much as the lighting of our homes at night. 

ww F 


CORRESPONDENCE 


great suecess championed the rights 
of organized labor. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to 
President Tobin, with the request 
that he print this in the monthly mag- 
azine issued by his organization. 


With my respect and esteem, I am 
Most respectfully yours, 


JOSEPH A. PADWAY, 


Legal Representative, 
Wisconsin Fed. of Labor. 


Poverty Is Death’s Great Ally 


Years ago Josephine Roche risked 
her personal fortune in order to 
unionize her coal properties in Colo- 
rado. Now she is Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, and among the agen- 
cies under her supervision is Uncle 
Sam’s Public Health Service. 

Therefore, when Miss Roche an- 
nounces, as she did this week in New 
York, that the 40,000,000 or 50,000,- 
000 Americans who have incomes of 
less than $1,000 a year die twice as 
fast as the rest of the population, she 
speaks with the voice of authority. 

This shocking state of affairs is in- 
tolerable, Miss Roche says. “One-third 
of our people are not going to remain 
indefinitely ill-fed, 111-2011560, ill- 
clothed and ill-cared-for in sickness,” 
she declares. 

Of course, the one sure way to cor- 
rect the situation, as Miss Roche will 
agree, is to sharply raise the general 
wage level.—Labor. 


Milwaukee, Wis., 
December 8, 1937. 


Honorable Homer S. Cummings, 
Attorney General of the United 
States, 


Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. Cummings: 


In 2 recent issue of the magazine 
of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America there appears 
an editorial by Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 
President of this International Union, 
which refers to a speech I made at 
the Convention of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at San Francisco in 
1934, and in which speech I criticized 
your department, and thereby criti- 
cized you. 

The criticism was not personal, but 
was directed at what I then believed 
to be inactivity in respect to institut- 
ing test cases pertaining to the N. I. 
R. A. 


Subsequent events have proved that 
you were right and I was wrong. 
therefore make frank acknowledg- 
ment of my error, and tender to you 
my apology. 1 make this apology 
wholeheartedly, and I hope it is re- 
` ceived in the spirit it is tendered. 

May I further acknowledge my 
greatest respect and esteem for you 
and your department, for I know of 
no previous cabinet officer occupying 
the high position which is yours, who 
has as ably, forcefully, and with such 
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EARLY everything in life is based on habit. In other words, we get 
accustomed to doing things and we continue to do them. Those habits 


ean be good or bad. It is up to the individual. The greatest thief starts 


out by just taking some little thing in the beginning, and then as he 
sueceeds in getting away with it he increases in his boldness until even- 
tually he becomes a confirmed thief and burglar, and winds up in the 


HERE is no greater crime that can be committed by one man against 
another than the sin of ingratitude. There is nothing that burns out 


d the human heart more than to know one whom you have served and 
befriended has done you an injury. There is nothing more despicable in 


à man or that causes you to lose your respect for that individual, than to 


have him break his word of honor or his promise to you. If he does that 


once or twice you refuse to believe him even if he is sincere and speaks 
the truth. Some men get in the habit of breaking their word of honor 
and become afflicted with the disease of falseness and insincerity. How 
about the trade unionist that takes a solemn obligation to help his brothers 
in the union and to never do anything to injure the union and to always 
obey the laws of the local union and the rulings and decisions of the Inter- 
national, and then goes out and secretly knocks everyone and everything 


` connected with the union? It is true there are only a few of this class, 


but those few should be regarded as dangerous and dishonorable individ- 
uals. Your obligation compels you to support your local union, to abide 
by its decisions, to attend its meetings, to pay your dues regularly, and 
above all, never to injure an offieer or à brother either by your tongue or 
any act of yours. 


HIS International Union has built itself up and has attained perhaps 

one of the highest positions in the minds of other trade unions and the 
publie because it has kept its promises, its word of honor, its contracts, 
and because it has not countenanced violations of the laws of the land. 
No local union of ours can fulfill its obligation to the International Union 
if it condones in any way, shape or manner wrongdoing within its own 
household, or criminal or dishonest procedure by any of its members in 
dealing with our employers or with the publie. Every member, therefore, 


— Should be on his guard, should be a watchdog in behalf of his union, and . 


not only prevent wrongdoing but go the limit to expose the wrongdoer, 
because the officer or member of the union that brings discredit to his 
union is thrice guilty of wrongdoing because he injures the great number - 
of men who are clean and above suspicion and who are dependent upon 
the union for the conditions that they need to enjoy to the end that their 
families may be protected. 
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IMPORTAN ۳1 


*HE Tala of secretaries and ۱ to T us when is change | 


-their addresses is costing us consider able money. If a member moves 
from one house to another and fails to notify us so that we can change his 


` address- on our mailing list, you. understand: that the monthly magazine will 


go to his previous address, which is the only address we have here. For. 
many years the Post Office Department did not charge us for returning to 
(us. the Journals which could not be delivered because the members had 


moved. Within the last three years the Post Office. Department charges us 
two cents per copy for each. magazine that they cannot deliver because 


the member has changed his address. Last month in one city alone it cost 


us for return postage almost forty dollars. It is costing us each month 


because of the action of the Government, somewhere around two hundred 
. dollars for cards sent in by the Post Office Department stating “Party not 
living. at address." Our membership should notify their union immediately 
. when they change. their. address. Our secretaries. should then notify. the 


_ International Union. Members that fail to notify the Secretary or Business 


Agent of the old address and the new address, 1 in writing, should be fined 
by the local union. Secretaries that fail to notify the International of the 


change in. address should also be properly disciplined by the local executive $ 
board, or by the local union. It would be a great help to the Post Office, but — 


especially a financial help to our International Union, 11 by-laws would be 


amended imposing a: penalty on the member or the secretary that fails to ig» 
comply with this- procedure, because such failure is causin$ the. Interna- xp > 
tional. Union a willful and ی و‎ expense and i it is s also a violation of i She 


the Constitution, 2 ۱ 


7 A 


UN Y odat union that owes per capita tax to the Inter ikon al organiza- ES 
"S ` tion for two months or more is not in good standing and its members. 
a eth not receive the monthly journal. Any local owing one month’s tax 


cannot receive strike benefits. Members please take notice. ‘With one 


cent a day, or thirty cents a month tax, half of which has to be set aside 7 
for defense purposes in case of strike or lockout, two cents paid to the . ^ 
American Federation of Labor, one cent to the N ational Building Trades 
- Department, and one cent to the National Label Trades Department, and 
— then when we pay the entire cost of printing, servicing and. mailing the — 


- Journal, we have very little left for additional organizers and other addi- 


tional expenses that we always run into. If you willhelp us as suggested, 
by keeping us properly notified of. ‘changes in address of members, you. — . 
will do us a substantial service and. you will be تس‎ oe with. your jv 


obligation. Vue 
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Remarkable Gains for Workers 
Made by AFL Unions 


Denver.—Figures showing the ma- 
terial gains made by wage earners 
through their labor organizations 
were presented to the A. F. of L. con- 
vention here recently. 

Vacations with pay, a concession, 
which until recently was almost un- 
heard of among wage workers, have 
been won on a large scale by various 
unions this year. A questionnaire was 
sent to international union affiliates 
of the A. F. of L., and the results made 
public this week show that 746,893 
union members are already working 
under vacation-with-pay agreements. 

On the subject of wages, the records 
for the first half of 1937 are striking 
evidence that workers must depend 
upon union organization to increase 
their income. 

The A. F. of L.'s organizing drive 
has been so far-reaching this year 
that average hourly earnings in all 
recorded industries were boosted 5 
cents an hour between January and 
July, 1937. In the previous two years 
there was only a total average increase 
of 21% cents. 

“Thus,” said the A. F. of L. Execu- 
tive Council in presenting these fig- 
ures to the delegates, “workers won 
for themselves in six months of union 
organization twice as great a gain as 
private industry had given them in 
two years." 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tae NEWSPAPERS of the country have placed a great deal of emphasis on 
the remarks of the President on Labor and its divisions in his message to 
the Congress and the Senate of the United States on January 3, 1938, and 
in the press conference the following day when the President again 
referred to Labor. He especially referred to the disturbance in the lumber 
industry in Portland, Oregon, and vicinity. In his press conference the 
President made the following statement as quoted in the New York Times 
of January 5, 1938, dealing with this matter: 


“Although the Federal Government held an election which 
gave a majority for the C. I. O. affiliation, a minority of the 
workers refused to abide by the majority decision, called out the 
teamsters and tied things up as tight as a drum. A second elec- 
tion held by the State government produced the same result." 


The statement is made as coming from the President, but the Presi- 
dent apparently does not know or has not been informed of the real facts 
in the lumber industry up there in Portland. The real facts of the case 
are as follows: The lumber workers in reality have had a great deal of 
trouble in recent years amongst themselves. They originally were called 
the Shingle Weavers and Timber Workers’ Union, which was organized 
long before the war by Mr. Foster, the known Communist and the acknowl- 
edged head of the Communist Party in our country. This group was then 
a strong part of the I. W. W., opposed then as now to anything reason- 
able. Foster eventually got them into a strike which they lost, and then 
he left this district in the Northwest and the next thing we heard of him 
was in Chicago during the war, where he engaged, with the assistance of 
the Chieago Federation of Labor, in the organizing of the inside workers 
in the packing houses. Through the aid of the organizations of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor in Chicago he was successful in getting a settle- 
ment in that strike, as a result of the decision of Judge Altshuler, who 
was the final arbiter in that dispute. But great credit should be given not 
to Foster but to John Fitzpatrick, President of the Chicago Federation 
of Labor, and others who participated in that struggle. The next thing we 
knew of Foster was that he was down amongst the steel workers which 
the Federation was trying to organize and among which a strike took 
place which resulted disastrously for the organization, due to the fact that 
in those days we had no law, such as the Wagner Act, to protect the 
workers in their right to organize, and the late Judge Gary, then Presi- 
dent of United States Steel, deliberately and willfully refused to recognize 
the right of the workers to organize. 

Getting back to the lumber and timber workers of the Northwest. 
After the Shingle Weavers and Timber Workers and others in association 
with them went practically out of business as a union, resulting from the 
Foster strike, the workers in that industry again began to organize into 
federal unions and were chartered directly by the American Federation 
of Labor. At the time they were separated from the American Federation 
of Labor by the action of the Executive Council, there were somewhere in 
the vicinity of 70,000 of these workers in federal unions chartered directly 
by the American Federation of Labor. In the San Francisco Convention 
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of the American Federation of Labor held in 1934 the Executive Council, 
for the purpose of strengthening the Council by adding more members 
representing à greater number of International Unions, added to the 
membership of the Council John L. Lewis of the Miners, William Hutche- 
son of the Carpenters, and several others. Shortly afterwards in one of 
the sessions of the Executive Council the Carpenters, basing their claims 
on the established policy of the American Federation of Labor that there 
should be but one union of wood workers, made claim to the Federation 
for jurisdiction over the timber workers of the Northwest. The reasons 
set forth for such claim were as follows: First, that the timber working 
industry, which in the years past embodied only the cutting down of 
trees and conveying said trees to mills at a distance sometimes two or 
three hundred miles, was entirely changed and that this industry was 
thoroughly modernized, and now not only were the trees cut down by the 
lumber workers, but saw mills were established in close proximity, build- 
ings for kiln drying were established, and also other saw mills which not 
only cut the lumber up as per orders and dimensions, but that factories 
were established in the vicinity and furniture was manufactured directly 
by the members of the lumber workers' local unions. We also found 
instances and complaints made by building tradesmen that buildings of 
every description needed by the large lumber companies were established 
and put up by members of the timber workers’ union. The Executive 
Council heard the petition of the Carpenters, discussed the matter thor- 
oughly from every angle and decided by unanimous vote to grant this 
request. I want to call to your attention now this particular phase of the 
situation; that John L. Lewis and David Dubinsky, two of those now 
representing large unions in the C. I. O., were members of the Executive 
Council and voted the Carpenters this jurisdiction, and I think I am not 
mistaken when I state that John L. Lewis made a lengthy statement 
setting forth arguments thoroughly agreeing with the request of the 
Carpenters. The result was that the timber workers were turned over 
by the American Federation of Labor to the Carpenters. Said action was 
approved by the next Convention of the Federation, at which were present 
many of the leaders of the present C. I. O. organization. It was distinctly 
understood when this large number of timber workers’ unions were turned 
over to the Carpenters that all individuals coming under the jurisdiction 
of other International Unions then holding membership in these federal 
unions of timber workers, should in time be turned over to their respec- 
tive International Unions. This would include truck drivers, who were 
hauling the lumber or finished products from up in the woods or from 
the factories or saw mills in the woods down into the towns and cities 
where they were delivered to construction and building work. The situa- 
tion went along and apparently the timber workers were satisfied with 
the arrangement. The Carpenters charged them a 254 tax because they 
felt those individuals could not pay the regular tax of the Carpenters' 
International, which is 756 per month per member, or more. Because of 
their reduced tax they were not entitled to certain benefits within the 
Carpenters' organization. This proceeding or action was agreeable to all 
parties concerned, and, of course, as in every other instance, the arrange- 
ment was not permanent and could have been changed in accordance with 
the laws of the Carpenters' Union later on if it was so agreed by a con- 
vention of the United Brotherhood of Carpenters. After the establishment 
of the C. I. 0. a great deal of discontent arose and this discontent was 
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principally encouraged by Harry Bridges, who was then a member of the 
Longshoremen's Union but who has since been disassociated from that 
organization. Bridges' dream of power was to control all the workers on 
the western coast or on the other side of the Rocky Mountains. Not only 
did he want to control, and does control, the shipping industry of the 
Northwest, but he wanted to branch out and also control the agricultural 
workers and the lumber workers and many other classes. We have pointed 
out in this magazine before the danger of Mr. Bridges to industry and 
to the government. If Bridges and his Communist assistants had let the 
lumber workers alone they would remain where they belonged, with the 
Carpenters’ Union, as they themselves stated that no other organization 
could render equal service or assistance to them such as the Carpenters. 
Pianting the seed of dissension in the minds of men not fully trained in 
ihe Labor Movement is not impossible, especially since the C. I. O. became 
prominent in the separation of Labor into two groups. All discontented 
members within the legitimate unions and all agitators have an open field 
by using threats to their legitimate officers of their own unions that unless 
so and so happens or takes place in accordance with their wishes, they 
will pull out and go into the other union. The Miners have felt this kind 
of agitation in some places. We repeat, if the timber workers, after 
becoming affiliated with the Carpenters' Union as per the decisions of the 
American Federation of Labor, had remained in that union there is no 
doubt in the minds of many Labor men but what existing grievances, if 
any obtained, could have been handled and straightened out in time. But 
with the aid of the crafty, far-seeing Bridges and his lieutenants a great 
many of them seceded from the Carpenters’ Union and that is where the 
trouble began. In reality it is not a fight between the C. I. O. and the 
American Federation of Labor, but it is a fight between whether a Com- 
munistie type of organization shall prevail in this all important lumber 
industry or whether an American Federation of Labor organization, be- 
lieving in the American principle of justice and democracy shall prevail. 
It is true that the National Labor Relations Board took up the question 
and held an election, and that is where the mistake was made, because 
again we repeat as we have often said before, it was never the intention 
of the framers of the Wagner Act, nor was it the intention of the Senators 
or Congressmen that the National Labor Relations Board. created by the 
Wagner Act, should dive into jurisdictional disputes. The writer has 
advised that Board through its Chairman, Mr. Madden, more than once 
of the danger of that Board stepping out into jurisdictional disputes. Two 
Judges of the Federal Court have decided in the case of the Teamsters 
vs. Brewery Workers that the American Federation of Labor had the 
right to decide jurisdictional questions involving its own organizations. 
Of course if a large organization pulls away from the Federation in its 
entirety I suppose there is no way that the Federal Government can 
compel them to remain in affiliation with the organization that has 
chartered them. But the National Labor Relations Board could very well 
refrain from holding elections in such cases and strengthening, as a result 
of the election, either one side or the other. For instance, if they are to 
continue this method of doing business, any disgruntled group within this 
International Union—any local union can withdraw, can set aside the 
Constitution and laws under which they are chartered and can go inde- 
pendent or they can go any way they wish if they decide to do so by a 
vote prepared at the expense of the Government under the National Labor 
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Relations Board interpretation of the law. The Wagner Act, during the 
discussions before it became a law, was explained to us and we believed 
that it was intended to give men and women the right to organize into 
any union they desired without being interfered with by the employers, 
so that company unions, controlled by company officials, should be elimi- 
nated. It was never intended that jurisdictional disputes should be con- 
sidered by the Board. It was never intended that the Board should take 
up disputes between duly organized labor unions as to what group they 
should belong to. We will take one of the railroad brotherhoods for the 
purpose of explaining our position. They do not belong to either the 
American Federation of Labor or the C. I. O. Suppose a large group of 
railroad engineers should decide to pull away and join the C. I. O. and 
they come to the railroad management for recognition, and the railroad 
management would say, “No, we will recognize the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and its officers, because we have always done business 
with them." Then this dissatisfied group under the procedure of extrem- 
ists would petition the Board for the holding of an election. The Board 
would proceed to hold an election as they did in the case of the timber 
workers, the agitators and those that are breeding discontent and dissat- 
151201101 and spreading its dangerous poison amongst the workers, would 
get busy and when the vote was taken fifty-one per cent of the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers would vote to go into the C. I. O., or into the 
American Federation of Labor, or into an independent dual organization. 
Would not that be one of the finest methods imaginable to destroy that 
wonderful organization, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, or any 
other such organization? That is exactly the procedure of the National 
Labor Relations Board in the case of the timber workers. 

Now then, getting back to the President's remarks quoted above, 
which in substance means that the Teamsters went out in sympathy with 
the Carpenters and other A. F. of L. organizations. Why not? What were 
the Teamsters to do? Stand aside and see industrial organization ereated 
and brought about by agitators whom we knew in our hearts were sympa- 
thetic if not in direct affiliation with the Communist Movement of Russia, 
that has destroyed all forms of labor organizations? By such procedure 
we would be sacrificing our own interest because there are many truck 
drivers involved in this industrial organization, as I have explained. They 
haul the finished products from the mills into the towns and cities to con- 
struction work in the immediate vicinity. Other organizations had mem- 
bers involved, such as the Electrical Workers and Machinists, but even if 
there were no members involved, would we be justified as Trade Unionists 
in standing aside and seeing a foreign faction, one that believed in destruc- 
tion of all forms of trade unionism that has done so much for our mem- 
bers—I repeat, would we be justified in standing idle and doing nothing? 
The claim of the Carpenters for this class of workers is no different from 
what it was when the leaders in the C. I. O. were members of the Executive 
Council of the A. F. of L. and agreed to this form of organization. The 
questions involved are greater than just what organization these men 
should belong to. The deep-rooted question involved is whether or not 
Harry Bridges and his outfit, foreign to our nation, embodying all the 
principles of Soviet Russia, will get control of the industries of the North- 
west and do as they please whenever they want to act against the indus- 
tries of the nation—yes, even against our government itself. At any rate, 
we feel that up to now at least our position in that strike or conflict in the 
Northwest has been justified, much as we deplore the idleness resulting and 
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the loss to labor and business in the district. But again let us remind you 
that if the owners or employers in the industry had not endeavored for 
years to crush legitimate labor unions, they would not be now in their 
present plight. Sure, the Governor of Oregon is much alarmed. Well, for 
years when Labor was driven to the wall by employers and their spy 
system, the Governors of Oregon did not interfere. This is a fight for 
American Unionism as against the other kind. 


"Ius SERIES of articles written in the Scripps-Howard papers by Benjamin 


Stolberg, explaining the inside of the C. I. O., would lead the publie to 
believe that there was nothing left in the American Federation of Labor 
because of the withdrawal of the C. I. O. unions from the Federation. 
The Seripps-Howard papers, who are sponsoring these articles, admit 
that they are not responsible for these statements and that Mr. Stolberg 
is one of the foremost radical writers of our country. The history of Mr. 
Stolberg is that he never in his life wrote, as far as we can find out, one 
word favorable to the American Federation of Labor or its affiliated char- 
tered organizations except what he said in favor of the Federation when 
some of the C. I. O. unions were affiliated. If you will read the article in 
the January issue of our magazine you will get the whole story of what 
the American Federation of Labor has done towards bringing about peace 
and unity. First let us repeat that the Federation did not force those 
people out that now compose the C. I. O. On the contrary they withdrew 
from the Federation because they were not satisfied with the decision of 
the majority within the Federation on a roll call vote. Mr. Stolberg does 
not say this. He beclouds the issue as much as possible. For instance, he 
insinuates that all the able men within the Federation, with all the brains, 
withdrew when the C. I. O. unions left the Federation. Well, if Mr. Stol- 
berg favors secession then if he had lived at the time of the secession 
between the North and South he would have favored the southern states. 
We have never favored secession, especially in the Labor Movement, where 
it has brought nothing but destruction and misery to the rank and file of 
the membership. There is only one way to settle any dispute and that is to 
leave it to the majority, and when the majority renders a decision men 
that are sincerely honest and have the interests of the workers at heart 
will abide by the decision of the majority in the Trade Union Movemnt. 
The greatest enemies of the workers are those within who endeavor to 
split them up into factions. If the majority decides against the wishes of 
some, then that minority have the right to continue their arguments and 
endeavor to win over a sufficient number of votes so that their point of 
view may be adopted. We honestly believe that if this policy was pursued 
by those C. I. O. unions that have withdrawn, the time would have arrived 
when it would not have been necessary to split up the Labor Movement, 
because a basis of understanding would have been reached by this time. 
Mr. Stolberg is a radical writer and has been closely connected and in 
sympathy with the Socialist Party until the Communist Party practically 
eliminated the Socialists. We are not quite sure but what Mr. Stolberg is 
sympathetic with a certain faction within the original Communist Party. 
For the benefit of our readers, might we state that there are two factions 
or a serious division in the Communist Movement of the world, the faction 
in Russia now in power and headed by Mr. Stalin, the other faction dis- 
agreeing with Stalin and headed by Mr. Trotsky, who is in exile now in 
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Mexico. Remember that Trotsky and Stalin and Lenin and all the other 
Communist leaders were in one party together for many years and plotted 
and planned the Communism that controls Russia. Eventually they got to 
fighting amongst themselves. Lenin while alive kept some form of har- 
mony amongst the leaders. He was the boss. After his death the split came 
and the Stalin faction got the upper hand, but I question whether or not 
conditions or policies would have been much different from what they are 
under Stalin if the Trotsky faction got in control. Trotsky while in power 
was just as vicious and blood-curdling as the man who now happens to 
control the policies of Russia, if it could be possible for anyone to duplicate 
Stalin's slaughtering of those that disagree with him. From rumors and 
information we have received, perhaps not entirely authentic, we are led 
to believe that Stolberg and many of those that are associated with him 
as radical writers in America, are sympathetic to the Trotsky faction. 
Perhaps Mr. Stolberg knows the difference between the two factions, but 
as far as the average American and Trade Unionist is concerned, they were 
all leaders of the same kind of a destructive organization and fundamen- 
tally they were not much different in their preachings or policies. Don't 
pay any attention to the writings appearing in the Scripps-Howard publi- 
cations of Mr. Stolberg, and if you are in doubt examine the history of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, which has a paid-up membership 
of 340,000 (and by the way this is not a paper membership, as Mr. Stol- 
berg can verify if he visits our office) ; and then further examine the 
record of this organization and find out if you can for your own benefit 
the conditions under which teamsters worked twenty-five years ago and 
the conditions under which they work today. And find out further if you 
can, if there is any International Union in the world where its membership 
contributes one cent a day to the International that has done greater good 
for such a large number of Americans and their families. In addition to 
doubling wages and reducing the hours by one-half within the last twenty- 
five years, we have been helpful in electing to political office men of vision 
and courage; we have been successful in eliminating almost entirely reli- 
gious prejudices, and we have created homes and educational facilities for 
at least one million dependents on our general membership. And this is 
one of the organizations that remained loyal to the decision of the majority 
in the American Federation of Labor, for which Mr. Stolberg and his type 
of radical writers have very little use, because we believe in the rule of the 
majority, the American method of doing business. Some of us were fight- 
ing thirty-five years ago for this movement of ours when many of the 
C. I. O. leaders were in Russia and others were lined up trying to elect 
Harding with the infamous Harry Dougherty running the campaign. We 
were Progressives all our lives, not converts yesterday. The worst dyed- 
in-the-wool reactionaries we had to fight a few years ago are some of the 
present leaders in the C. I. O. Perhaps we over did the job of conversion. 
We freely admit there are still some reactionaries in the A. F. of L. that 
lightning may strike some day and liberalize them. We are as anxious as 
others to get rid of the horse and buggy kind of labor leader that does 
not advance, that's chained with his ignorance. 


OF‏ بو ل 
publicity has been given to the fact that the International‏ الع اف ار 


Lady Garment Workers have published their financial statement and given 
it to the public. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauf- 
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feurs for thirty years that I have been President have their books audited 
once every three months by a registered public accountant, who makes an 
affidavit as to his findings. This accountant is sworn to report exactly what 
he finds and has to visit the banks and verify all deposits and properties 
of the International Union. A copy of this financial statement, embodying 
all of the receipts and all the expenditures, is sent to each local union 
affiliated with the International Union, each quarter. The report is much 
more clearly set forth than that of the International Lady Garment 
Workers, because in their report the salaries of all officers are bulked into 
one item, making it difficult to know just what the salaries of the officers 
would be. In the report of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters the 
salary of each officer is listed separately, also the expenses, and each item, 
no matter how small, is accounted for. The books of the International 
Union are open for inspection to the representatives of any local union or 
to government officials, either municipal, state or national. 
"m onm oue 

Waien you read of the salaries received by the executives of some cor- 
porations, as published in the papers and taken from the government 
reports of corporations on salaries of their officers, is it any wonder that 
we have Communists and radicals in our country? The wonder is that we 
have not many more radicals than we have. Alfred E. Sloan, Chairman of 
the Board of General Motors, receives over five hundred thousand dollars 
a year. Mr. Knudsen, a man born in a foreign country and coming here 
as an engineer, receives almost one-half a million a year. Moving picture 
actors receive from two hundred thousand dollars to three hundred thou- 
sand a year. And a list of corporation officials in Illinois and other states 
receive enormous salaries, even in slack years. This is not only disturbing 
but disgusting. There is no man, I do not care how much ability he has, 
that is worth five hundred thousand dollars a year to any corporation. And 
to make the situation worse, these men continue to get those enormous 
salaries and the corporations continue to pay hundreds of millions out in 
dividends, and on the very first week of any kind of slackening in the 
employment, they chop off their workers, the heads of families who perhaps 
receive or are earning from twenty-five dollars to thirty dollars per week. 
There is something wrong with the “Ship of State" that permits such con- 
ditions. It could not happen in any other country. 


"v wv 


Ox SUNDAY, January 9, 1988, at a mass meeting of the brewery drivers 
and helpers of the City of Chicago, they voted first, unanimously, to with- 
draw from the Brewery Workers’ International Union; and second, unani- 
mously to affiliate with the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. This 
is good news and we thought our membership would be interested in having 
this information. But if you could look back as I look back on the history 
of those drivers you would rejoice with me in having lived to see and 
experience this welcome return of our own old members or those who have 
taken their place in the brewery driving industry of Chicago. Exactly 
twenty-nine years ago, around the first of November, on a Sunday after- 
noon, the writer accompanied by the late William Neer, paid a visit to the 
brewery drivers’ meeting in the City of Chicago, which was then Local 
748 of the International Union. The purpose of the visit was to implore 
the members to remain loyal to the parent organization that had them 
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chartered. The entrance to the hall was surrounded by many undesirable 
characters representing the seceding organization of teamsters, who were 
watching our movements and who had endeavored to terrify us with their 
threatening attitudes and some of their foul expressions. I will not men- 
tion their names because they have all passed on to the Great Beyond. 
The President of the local union at that time was Martin McGraw, who 
has also passed away. Bill Neer was President of the Joint Council in 
Chicago and the writer represented the International Union. We waited 
for two hours outside the hall, overhearing the discussions on the question 
of whether or not they would withdraw from the International Union and 
affiliate with the Brewery Workers. As a matter of fact, they had with- 
drawn or had ceased paying per capita tax. There was no reason for this 
action except that the officers of the union were closely connected with 
many wrongdoers in Chicago who were in the teamsters' organization. 
That was one reason and the other reason was that the officers of the 
union were weak, cowardly and were easily frightened. At any rate we 
were refused admission and the local voted to join the Brewery Workers' 
Union, although the representatives of that same local union one year 
before implored the present head of the International Union to become a 
candidate for the presidency in the Boston Convention, promising they 
would support and continue to help during the years to come his efforts 
to straighten out the affairs of the International organization. Betrayed, 
sold out, injured by those whom the International believed to be their 
friends, we have waited and waited patiently for the turning of the tide, 
and can you blame us for rejoicing when we were informed by General 
Organizer Leslie G. Goudie, who attended the meeting of the brewery 
drivers, that they had unanimously voted to affiliate with our International 
Union? Not one dissenting vote was cast against the motion in the meet- 
ing, which was an overcrowded meeting with over seven hundred members 
present. There are a thousand members in the local union and it is safe 
to say, but for the fact that Sunday was stormy and it was snowing, all of 
the members would have been there. We welcome them back to the Inter- 
national where they belong as drivers, and we promise them every protec- 
tion and every advantage that we can possibly give them under our laws, 
and we know that the individual member will be benefitted if for no other 
reason than that he is working hand in hand and a member of the same 
Egan as forty thousand other drivers and helpers in the City of 
icago. 


us ig ES 


Tue ADDRESS of the President delivered to the joint session of Congress 
on Monday, January 3, perhaps contained more sound argument and com- 
mon sense than any message delivered by any President since the days of 
Lincoln. It is true there are passages of that message that we could not 
quite agree with; that is, the passage which suggested in substance that it 
would be better for laboring men to receive continuous employment at 
lower wages than to receive a higher wage for a shorter number of hours. 
We feel confident that this only referred to the building trades, who enjoy 
in many instances a very high hourly wage. But the President did not 
state in the address that he was referring to the building trades. As a 
matter of fact, the building trades, where they are organized, are the only 
trades that receive anything like a wage that could be considered as above 
the normal high rate. Yes, there are one or two cities in the country where 
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plumbers get $2.00 an hour, electricians get $1.75 an hour, and one or two 
of the other trades, such as plasterers, receive high wages. But those are 
only 2 very few instances and a very few cities. Where bricklayers and 
plumbers are not organized—and this condition obtains in some districts— 
they are working for any kind of wage. It is quite difficult and somewhat 
unreasonable to expect those trades to say they will go back and accept a 
506 an hour decrease in order to guarantee them more working hours 
spread over the year. If they did this, what assurance would they have 
that they would receive more working hours per year? It is also very 
difficult to expect those trades that have taken fifty years to bring up 
their wage scale to the points they now enjoy where they are organized, 
to go back to what they received ten years ago. Once you go backward it 
is difficult again to educate the employers to grant an increased wage. In 
times of great depression when there are millions out of work, it is perhaps 
possible to make temporary arrangements for reductions in wages for a 
specified time, with the distinct understanding that the decrease would be 
returned when things again pick up. Wherever we have done this in the 
years past we have been somewhat successful in bringing back the old 
wage. Large industries where there are thousands of men employed 
deserve some consideration, but the average building contractor never 
employs thousands of men on any one job, of any particular trade. The 
President, of course, had in mind the passing of the Housing Bill and his 
purpose was to try and give some encouragement to contractors and to 
financial institutions to begin construction in moderately priced homes for 
the workers and their families. But the real bone of contention in the cost 
of home construction is the materials. There is no question but that a 
lumber combine controls the price of lumber and structural steel and 
cement, and plumbing supplies are controlled by one or two large con- 
cerns. Their prices in the last five years advanced from 10 to 35 per cent. 
If they now reduce their prices 10 per cent they still have a gain over what 
obtained five years ago of 15 or 20 per cent, but because they reduce 
slightly they are considered the friends of the public. They use the high 
wage scale of two or three skilled building trades’ organizations as their 
argument against the depression in the home construction industry. This 
is a smoke screen to protect their own prices. As a matter of fact there 
are innumerable districts in the rural communities and in medium sized 
towns—yes, and in the large cities—where there are hundreds of houses 
constructed by non-union men, much as we dislike admitting such a con- 
dition. In our own case, we find the truck owner who only pays $3.00 a 
day and wants to haul into New York and Philadelphia, just as hard to get 
a raise out of for his employes and a reduction in hours, as the truck owner 
who pays $35.00 a week and observes the eight-hour day. You will be 
confronted from now on by that one paragraph in the President’s address 
to the Congress, in which he refers to a lower wage and a spreading of 
the hours so that the yearly net amount would be greater under such con- 
ditions than it is now. They will not tell you that the President had in 
mind only the building industry as to wages and hours obtaining in the 
large cities where those craftsmen are organized. 
vowow 

| HAVE endeavored to explain to our members for many years the neces- 
sity of being exceptionally careful in their actions, especially careful in 
not violating the law or entrusting their confidences to strangers. In other 
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words, I have advised our people that the Labor Movement was filled with 
spies, spies paid by corporations, who not only are members of our union 
but are in some instances officers of local unions. These statements that 
I have been making for years in the columns of our Journal by way of 
advice to our members and to our officers, have been proven to be facts by 
the report of the U. S. Senate Committee headed by Senator LaFollette, 
who have investigated the spy system maintained by corporations within 
labor unions. In the case of General Motors we find that in the last year 
or so they expended almost a million dollars in their spy system. And in 
many instances other corporations were shown to have secret agents hold- 
ing offices within the local unions, and as the report of this committee 
shows, it was not only that these spies reported back everything that 
went on in the union, but in some instances they encouraged strikes, 
brought about lockouts, and we have reason to believe, prompted and 
encouraged violence and then spied on the unfortunate men that were 
susceptible to their influences, and in some instances 2 few of our people 
have suffered prison sentences. I have advised the officers of our union 
to never enter into any combination or understanding with anyone to 
create violence or commit crime, no matter what the argument is by 
others, especially during a strike. Wherever there is a strike you are sure 
to have spies mixed in with you. My reason for being so positive in this 
is that I was confronted with this same condition over thirty years ago 
during a strike of part of the membership of Local 25, Truck Drivers of 
Boston, of which I was Business Agent. During that strike I had men 
come to me even suggesting that they would dynamite a ship in which 
were housed a large number of strike-breakers and which was docked at 
the Congress Street bridge in Boston. The ship was the old Zealandia. 
They claimed they were from the inside working for the Waddell and 
Mahon Agency but for so much money they were willing to blow up the 
ship and destroy all their fellow strike-breakers, dope fiends and rats 
who had been gathered from all the slum districts of the eastern cities. 
I listened to their story on Saturday night in the office of Local 25 at the 
corner of Causeway and Beverly Streets, and of course I advised them that 
I could not consent, but in order to draw them out on their plan I got as 
much information as possible as to how the crime could be committed and 
as to the layout of the ship's machinery. After I.got through with them 
and received the necessary information I used said information in the 
interest of the local union and it was helpful to me afterwards in dealing 
with business men when I reported the affair. I knew that they were sent 
to me and that they were trying to involve me for the purpose of getting 
rid of me as the business agent of the local union. The master teamsters of 
Boston in that strike lost over a million dollars and were afterwards sued 
for a million dollars. Many of the master teamsters went broke and the 
Waddell and Mahon Strike-Breaking Agency made plenty of money on the 
foolish master teamsters, but they did not win the strike. I recite this 
story for the information of our membership and our officers, many of 
whom are young and inexperienced and who believe implicitly that every 
man that talks loud in a meeting is a fighting trade unionist. In addition, 
the statements I have made herein I can swear to if necessary. If you 
need greater proof of spies in unions read the report of the LaFollette 
investigating committee. The reason the President of the United States 
and others went after certain large corporations that they claimed were 
responsible for this forced recession in business is because you could not 
help but despise some corporations who lay off. men the very minute there 
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is any slackening in business but who have a million dollars to spend for 
spies, the work of spies being to create trouble, to inform and betray their 
fellow members, and to break up the local unions, legitimately organized 
in accordance with the law. 

TOF OF 


Ir THE DEPRESSION keeps on we will have many attempts made by the 
employers with whom we do business to seek a reduction in wages. We are 
quite hopeful that the depression will show signs of passing away by the 
first of March. There is no denying that the condition of unemployment is 
very serious. The government reports that there are between nine and ten 
million able-bodied men and women out of work. This is the first actual 
government census of the unemployed that we know of that has ever been 
taken. We feel also that this report is very conservative, as the report 
ended on or around December 15, 1937, and since then there have been 
thousands of people thrown out of work, especially in the automobile in- 
dustry. In the meantime our membership must keep their heads and minds 
and thoughts and actions right on the situation and not allow hot-heads 
within the unions to vote any strikes or bring about any condition that 
would throw more men and women out of work. The fellow that is work- 
ing every day, especially if he is inclined to have a mind that isn’t evenly 
balanced or if he is without responsibilities such as a family, is always of 
the belief that you can do this, that and the other thing to the employer, 
and that no matter how much you receive in wages vou can advance and 
get more just as soon as the wage contract expires. This is not the case and 
industry must be given an opportunity to pick itself up. We are going to 
try and maintain our present wage scales wherever we can, and where 
those wage scales are below the average scale for the same kind of work 
in the same kind of city or district we are going to endeavor to balance 
the wage scales and put truck owners on an equal competitive basis. In 
the meantime we are going to be exceptionally careful and slow in endors- 
ing a strike for any local union while this serious unemployment condition 
prevails. Officers of local unions, as I have repeatedly stated, are the 
leaders in the local union and while we believe in democracy, we must 
insist that officers, chosen for their leadership, have the courage and back- 
bone to fight against the radicals and to prove to the great number of 
members the absolute necessity of being exceptionally careful during these 
months of depression. When the clouds pass over and unemployment is 
somewhat eliminated or reduced, as we expect it will be during the Spring 
and Summer months, our greatest efforts should be put forth to bring down 
the hours of labor so that we can spread employment. The selfish individual 
within the local union often argues for a higher wage rate and would 
continue the long hours. This is not only selfish but against every rule of 
common sense and a policy which is contrary to the desire of all real trade 
unionists and of the government itself, which is endeavoring to shorten 
the hours of labor, first because the tax on the human system because 
of speeded up motor trucks is greater than it used to be in the days of the 
horse-drawn vehicles, and next because we want to spread the work to 
those that are unemployed. At any rate, to the officers of local unions and 
to the rank and file of the membership we repeat—Be careful, be on the 
job, be determined to preserve your union and to keep the wheels rolling as 
much as possible until the clouds of unemployment pass over and the sun- 
shine of work for all that are willing to work again blesses our land. 


T‏ ب بي 
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W E FAVORED the Wages and Hours Bill when it was first introduced and 
we desire to say that in so doing we favored the principle of a minimum 
wage and a maximum number of hours. We still hold that position. The 
writer is a member of the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor and that body went on record on November 22, 1937, as opposed 
to the bill that was then under discussion in the Congress. We voted with 
the majority of the Council for the following reasons: 

The bill as contemplated would not set up an absolute minimum wage 
of 40¢ an hour nor a maximum number of hours, forty hours per week. 
It contemplated giving the power to a board of three or five men to take 
into consideration the claims or the necessities of certain industries and 
if that board believed that they should be allowed to work their employes 
for less than 40¢ an hour—even as low as 20¢ an hour—that board would 
have absolute power to do so. Again, the board would have the right to 
lengthen the hours above forty and make it forty-four or forty-eight in 
one district and insist on the forty hours and 40¢ an hour wage in other 
districts. Again, this bill would not apply to anything but the industries 
that were interstate. Of course the government claims that it cannot 
regulate intra-state employment or employment within any state where 
goods were manufactured that did not leave the state. Again, the bill ex- 
cluded from its provisions an enormous number of industries and employ- 
ments. All farm and agricultural workers, which are mostly interstate, 
would be excluded. This we believe includes cotton pickers and planters. 
All labor unions having agreements of any kind or contemplating agree- 
ments, would be excluded. All railroad organizations would be excluded. 
All domestic help of every description and many other classes too numer- 
ous to mention would be excluded by the bill which was under discussion 
when Congress adjourned and which seemed to be favored by the adminis- 
tration. But the most objectionable feature was leaving to the discretion 
of a board to be appointed, to say who shall pay 40¢ an hour and work 
forty hours a week and who shall not pay that but shall be permitted to 
pay less and less in salary and work more hours. Suppose there is a board 
of five and the board stands two in favor of the 40¢ per hour rate in some 
southern cotton mill and the other two are opposed to the 40¢ an hour rate 
and favor a 25¢ an hour rate. The final decision remains with the fifth 
man, and you know and I know that the fifth man is a human being. He 
is not superhuman, nor do we have many men who are above suspicion. 
There are millions of dollars involved in the decision of the odd man. All 
men are not subject to monetary influence but our experience with boards 
of this kind where there is so much involved, leads us to fear such a set-up. 
We first thought that we could have it adjudicated by the Department of 
Labor. Here again there were many objections that Labor would not be 
properly protected, and the Executive Council of the American Federation 
of Labor decided that when this bill became a law that any violation of 
the law should be acted upon and prosecuted by the Department of Justice, 
the same as any other law. We also favored no deviation from the 4 
minimum per hour or from the number of hours per week that an employe 
should work, because we believed that to do otherwise would leave the 
door open for a continuation of slave wages and slave hours, especially 
where the representatives of Congress from certain states, whether Demo- 
cratic or Republican, would be interested only in the welfare of many of 
the manufacturers who seek a slave wage with long hours in many sec- 
tions of the country. Better for Labor to have no such law, in our judg- 
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ment, than to have a law on the statute books which would be open to 
such misinterpretation or 3 law that would give such power to anyone who 
would be appointed by a President of the United States. How do we know 
who the President will be four, six, or ten years from now? And to repeal 
a law after it once gets on the statute books of the nation is rather difficult 
and sometimes almost impossible. 

Those are the reasons why Labor was divided on the Wages and 
Hours Bil and why the American Federation of Labor opposed the bill 
suggested by the administration and by the leaders of the Congress. Let 
me emphasize that Labor is not opposed to the bill of a minimum wage 
and a maximum number of hours, but we cannot and will not agree— 
representing millions of men and women now and in the future who may be 
employed in those industries—to accept any kind of a wage bill that may 
be suggested by the Congress or recommended by political leaders. 


Tre DECISION of Justice Bailey of the Federal Court of the District of 
Columbia, which is published below, is another decision against the Brew- 
ery Workers and in favor of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
The history of this case is as follows: 

The Brewery Workers refusing to abide by the decisions of several 
conventions of the American Federation of Labor—which awarded to the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters all drivers of truck of every de- 
scription, also helpers on trucks—applied for an injunction in the Federal 
Court in the District of Columbia against the American Federation of 
Labor, its Executive Council, and the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, praying that those parties be restrained from putting into effect 
the decisions of the American Federation of Labor conventions pertaining 
to the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs over the drivers and helpers on all brewery vehicles. The Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters and the American Federation of Labor 
were represented by Attorney Charlton Ogburn. This case was referred 
to by the General President in the conventions of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and he explained to that body the danger that would sur- 
round the Labor Movement and the American Federation of Labor if this 
injunction was granted to the Brewery Workers by the Federal Court of 
the District of Columbia. After briefs and arguments had been presented 
by the attorneys of both sides the decision below was rendered by Justice 
Bailey: 


OBERGFELL vs. GREEN 
Opinion of Justice Bailey Equity No. 64951 


This is a suit by the plaintiff as representative of the International 
Union of what may be called the Brewery Workers against the American 
Federation of Labor, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, ete., 
and certain officers and members of the two defendant associations seek- 
ing in substance to enjoin the Federation from attempting to compel those 
teamsters who are members of the plaintiff union to become instead mem- 
bers of the Teamsters’ Union, to set aside certain actions of the convention 
of the Confederation and for declaratory judgments as to the powers of 
the Confederation over the plaintiff. The defendant has moved to dismiss 
the bill upon several grounds and chiefly upon the ground that the courts 
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will not interfere with the operations of associations which are not con- 
ducted for profit when no property rights are involved. I cannot see that 
the plaintiff as an International Union, and as an affiliated member of the 
Confederation has any rights in this controversy that are property rights 
in the real sense. The mere fact that members of local unions may have 
certain rights as to strike benefits or similar rights in the International 
does not give the latter any real property rights in the Confederation. 

Apart from any questions of property rights, I think that questions 
of jurisdiction are to be settled by the proper authorities of the Confed- 
eration; and so too as to any contract between different members of the 
Confederation or Unions, insofar as the Confederation is concerned. The 
plaintiff has acquiesced in the actions of the Confederation so long as they 
were favorable to it, without apparently raising any question of juris- 
diction. 

On the whole I do not think that this case is of the character that 
would give the Court power to interfere in the actions of the Confedera- 
tion, and consequently the court would not enter any declaratory judgment 
as to matters which are not within its jurisdiction. 

The motion to dismiss the bill of complaint should be sustained. 

BAILEY, J. 


This is only one of the several decisions that have been rendered in favor 
of the right of the American Federation of Labor to decide jurisdiction 
questions, and in favor of our International Union relative to our juris- 
diction over drivers and helpers working in all breweries and brewery 
agencies. It is a crime and a pity that the Brewery Workers are spending 
the hard-earned money of their members in lawsuits endeavoring to set 
aside the decisions of the highest court of Labor. Of course it also necessi- 
tates the expenditure of money on the part of our International Union in 
defending ourselves against a sister organization who should be working 
hand in hand with us and using this money to defeat the enemies of Labor 
which are today as numerous as ever throughout the length and breadth 
of the American continent. It is the opinion of many of us that the rank 
and file of the membership of the Brewery Workers are unnecessarily 
prejudiced against the decisions of the American Federation of Labor and 
that there is no one responsible for such opinion except the International 
officers of the Brewery Workers. The waste of money, time and energy 
and the creation of ill feeling and bitterness which is prevailing can be 
laid at the feet of the executive officers of the Brewery Workers. If the 
Brewery Workers were granted their prayer for an injunction restraining 
the American Federation of Labor and the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters from rendering decisions and carrying out said decisions after 
due and deliberate discussion of such questions, it would be the end of the 
Labor Movement in this country of ours. We repeat, if the Brewery 
Workers had been successful in obtaining their prayer they would have 
done more to destroy the Labor Movement of our country, that many of 
us have devoted the greatest part of our lives to build up, than all the 
enemies of Labor, including the manufacturers’ organizations, the em- 
ployers’ organizations and the spy systems of the country. It is very diffi- 
cult for the average trade unionist to understand how unions led and 
advised by International officers who claim to be Labor leaders, can pursue 
the course of employers and pray for injunctions, which is directly con- 
trary to their own arguments for many years. The greatest scourge that 
cursed the Labor Movement for forty years was the injunction. Labor 
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put forth all of its energy and in convention after convention the injunc- 
tion, the injunction judges and injunction candidates were cursed and 
despised by the men of Labor. Now we find that the Brewery Workers and 
their officials are taking the place of the employers' association and the 
spy-hiring, labor-hating employers of our country by applying for an 
injunction against other sister labor organizations and against the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. As there is no use in appealing to the manhood 
and leadership of the Brewery Workers' officials, we are hoping and pray- 
ing that the rank and file of the membership of the Brewery Workers— 
good union men—will rebel against wasting their hard-earned money in 
fighting for injunctions which would destroy the American Labor Move- 
ment. 





1 THE newly-elected officers of our several local unions we extend our very best 
wishes and goodwill, and hope and trust they will put forth every effort to put into effect 
and carry out the laws of the International Union as they have obligated and pledged 
themselves to do. There is a great field in the Labor Movement in the future for men who 
are strictly attentive to their business and sincere and determined to work faithfully and 
honestly for the unions that they represent. This cannot be done without endless effort 
and energy. To be an officer of a labor union today, especially a representative on the 
field, is a very great responsibility and a great honor and a man can only survive success- 
fully in such a position by putting forth every ounce of energy there is in him. He must 
endeavor to educate himself by reading and endeavoring to understand the Labor Move- 
ment and the laws surrounding the Labor Movement, by absolute obedience to the laws 
of the International Union and by at all times standing for correction when he receives 
orders. In addition to this he must have courage and not be afraid to tell the member who 
is wrong that he is wrong and that the union stands for more than the personal advance- 
ment of one individual member. It is a great responsibility because not only are the mem- 
bers of the union in danger sometimes from radicals within and enemies without, but the 
families of those members are in danger and will suffer from any mistakes made by the 
men elected to conduct the affairs of the local union. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


agreement. The members of your or- 
ganization are to be congratulated on 
the fact that their assistance was in 
the open, was outspoken and was most 
effective. 

I wish that I eould personally thank 
the boys for what they did for us, but 
that, of course, is impossible. 

I hope that you and yours were 
blessed with a Merry Christmas, and 
that you may enjoy much happiness 
and prosperity throughout the New 
Year. 

Sincerely and fraternally yours, 

A. F. WHITNEY, 
President, Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 


Mr. Daniel J. Tobin, 

General President, 

I. B. T. C. S. & H. of America, 
222 East Michigan St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Dear Brother Tobin: 

From all over the country where 
our strike on the Greyhound bus lines 
was in effect I have received reports 
of the fine co-operation given to the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
by members of your organization. 

I want you to know that we appre- 
ciate the spirit which prompted your 
splendid membership to co-operate 
with our bus operators who were 
struggling for recognition and an 

















|I EMBERS of local unions should pay their dues regularly and in every 
instance where they possibly can they should pay their dues in 


advance. If dues are paid in advance and a member gets sick and is laid 


up for a month or two, and if the en has benefits, he is 9 DP of 
his sick or r death benefits. | | Ae 


[ANY لد‎ have arisen within the last year as hu: under what 

conditions a man should be allowed to vote in the yearly elections 
of local unions. Our general decision has been that if the elections are 
held on or before the tenth day of December, which seldom happens, a man 
should be permitted to vote if he has his November dues paid. If the 
election was held after the tenth day of December a member, in order to 
be entitled to vote, should have his December dues paid and his book 
properly stamped. As the Constitution states clearly that the nominations 
must take place at the first meeting of December, it isn't very likely that 
the election will be held until after the tenth day of December. 


Ue Uu. 
To | 


and they are antiquated in some instances. No by-law, rule or motion 


can be passed or adopted by a local union that in any way conflicts. with | 


58 Vee an unions em by-laws that 1 ۳ drafted years ago | 


-the International Constitution. It would be a fine thing to have local unions 
. whose by-laws are in conflict with the International Constitution or By- 


laws that need substantial changes, appoint a committee to redraft the - : 


3 by-laws, bring them up to date and have them adopted. The Constitution . 
of the International Union is also difficult and not always understandable a T 
ا‎ but there are reasons for this which would not apply tg local UNIONS Im... ی‎ cs 


: the first place no one can change the Constitution of the International 


dae Union with the exception of the delegates to the convention, and as the 


conventions. meet every five years, we are at a. disadvantage in many . 


TE sections of our Constitution which should be changed: and in some in- a E 
stances should be stricken out where they conflict with other necessary - ۱ 


; sections. If you ever get into court with your local by-laws you will find 


some difficulty if said laws and rules are not clear and easily understood. - 
We have had in recent years some very unpleasant experiences with our 


`. International Constitution endeavoring to get judges to interpret it as it : 


‘was intended when it was drawn up. We have been successful in most 5 i 11 
-instances because of the fact that we have explained to the court that ^ ^. 


` the members who drafted our Constitution are not lawyers and that their 5 


E i ue language is not phrased in legal terms. In other words, that they are plain ^ uo EN 
S ERA working men. However, many judges have said that they have no alter- - 1 


native in many cases except to interpret the Constitution as it is worded. 


i UE This also applies to laws passed, both Federal and local. We are experi- = 


- -eneing some of this unpleasantness now in the interpretation of the powers 


Ste 2408 the National Labor Relations Board appointed under the Wagner Act. 


They interpret t the Wagner Act e as it is worded and not. as it was intended eh 


١ ۱ to be. 
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Advice to Officers and Members 


If you get into trouble with the State or Federal Governments for 
violation of the law don't blame anyone but yourselves. 


If you allow hot-heads to go out and commit any kind of violation of 
the law and it is within your power to prevent it; 


If you do not pay your income tax to the Federal and State Govern- 
ments in aecordance with the law; 


If you interfere with interstate traffic by holding up bona fide mem- 
bers or others at the edge of the city, for certain fees; 


If you trust too many people and discuss with them anything that 
savors of a violation of the law; 


If you do not properly keep your books and account for the monies © 


turned in to you as an officer of your union; 


If you spend any money that is not your own and expect to get away 
with it; 

If you violate the International Constitution and think that you are 
bigger than the organization that created and chartered you; 


If you associate with characters that are not law-abiding and that 
commit crime, and are shady or near racketeers; 


If you do anything else that you know is wrong in connection with 
your union activities, and especially if you are leading a double life 
privately, spending more money than you are earning, we advise you now 
to look out, watch your step, because one of these days you are going to 
get caught, and when you do we warn you now it is no use coming to us 
to help you, as we cannot render you any assistance. You are the only one 
that can help yourself by quitting any ee in which you are 
engaged. 


HEN you read this Journal the General President will be on his way 

to visit and endeavor to settle questions of serious importance in our 
unions in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, 
Washington. The larger our membership, the more our differences and 
troubles increase. 


ENERAL Organizer and Auditor John F. English just finished his 

work in Boston. While some of the members were disturbed when 
President Tobin sent him in there to clean up conditions that were bad 
for the local and extra bad for all of the other locals in the district, 
Brother English was given a rising vote of thanks for his good work. 
Brother English still has charge of the local and will have for the balance 
of the year, at least.—J. M. G. 
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Out of Work 


Unemployment is costing the Gov- 
ernment billions of dollars, which 
means that taxpayers must finally 
pay whatever the Government dis- 
burses. Employers of labor also suf- 
fer because unemployment reduces 
their profits when their plants are 
operated with a reduced force. 

But in the last analysis the man 
who suffers most is he who is unem- 
ployed—not only in the terms of lost 
wages, which can never be recov- 
ered—but because of other factors 
which are infinitely worse. He will 
be charged by some thoughtless or 
ignorant people with being “too lazy 
to work," no matter how hard he 
may try to get a job. He will lose 
his pride of craft, and his skill as a 
workman will deteriorate. His rela- 
tives will begin to speak of him in 
contemptuous—or what is worse—in 
pitying tones. 

But other disasters will follow. He 
will begin to lose his self-respect, be- 
lieving that he is a failure. He will 
unconsciously walk in a shiftless, un- 
steady fashion, and strangers on the 
street will look upon him with suspi- 
cion. Soon his health will become dis- 
ordered. His morale will break down. 
He will be lured by subversive eco- 
nomic theories and systems, although 
he may know deep down in his heart 
that they are false and fallacious. All 
sorts of temptations will face him. He 
will think of doing things which he 
had previously thought were immoral 


and cowardly. And perhaps he will 
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this, he had to kill or exile all the in- 
dependent thinkers and capable or- 
ganizers of popular movements, in- 
cluding trade unions. 

This was called “fascism” in Italy, 
which indicated the full power of the 
state or government exercised with- 
out limit over individual liberty. We 
have come to call this the “totalitarian 
state." 

When Hitler gradually took over 
the control of the German people and 
nation, he did it under the name of 
* National Socialism," and as the Ger- 
man word for national is spelled with 
a *z"—Nazional—the short term for 
Hitler's program came to be called 
Nazi-ism. Here also there was the 
wiping out of all forms of democratic 
control, whether political or economic, 
and the final substitution of the full 
power of the totalitarian state. 

The path by which German Nazi- 
ism took over that land was not the 
same as the one followed by Musso- 
lini; but the goal was quite the same, 
so far as the effect upon democratic 
action and individual liberty is con- 
cerned. And so with Communism in 
Russia. 

We hear much talk of the possibil- 
ity of “fascism” in the United States; 
and every change proposed is attacked 
forthwith on the ground that it leads 
to this horrible pit. 

Let us get this set of ideas straight- 
ened out, as far as they can possibly 
apply to this country. 

We are accustomed to a number of 
things, which are so common and so 
taken-for-granted that we hardly re- 
alize what they are. First of all, per- 
haps, is freedom of motion; the lib- 
erty to go anywhere at any time. (This 
is being limited now at some of the 
state lines, as in Florida and Califor- 
nia, when unemployed people try to 
escape from the desolation of dust- 
bowls and the terrible winters of un- 
employment of the North.) 

Then, there is the freedom of meet- 
ing, of association, of organization, of 
promotion of a common purpose 
through united action. ‘This is being 
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be led to commit a crime which will 
completely wreck him. 

Every man who has ever been out 
of a job knows how true this all is. 
And he can probably add other calam- 
ities which have not been mentioned. 
Then why narrate these unpleasant 
possibilities? So that the man who is 
now comfortably fixed because he has 
a job may know what may befall him 
some day if he should lose his job, and 
that therefore he should be charitable 
to the man who is already pretty 
nearly down and out. Furthermore, 
it is suggested that he do all he can— 
even going out of his way—to help 
place his unemployed brother on his 
feet. 

Many a man who has been down in 
the valley of unemployment, where 
he has suffered the tortures of the 
damned, will rise again to the moun- 
tain top, richer and stronger because 
of the discipline which has been his 
lot. He will himself become more sym- 
pathetic to others because he now un- 
derstands. Such a man can never 
again assert his superiority over his 
fellows, for he knows full well that he 
may again find himself in the same 
old diteh in which he floundered be- 
fore. He can never again say to him- 
self: “That can’t happen to me."— 
By Dr. Charles Stelzle, Good Neigh- 
bor League. 


Americanism Above All Else 


Wanted: American words and 
phrases, to fit American conditions 
and problems. 

Much loose thinking, and talking, 
and endless arguments which hang 
undetermined upon unknown mean- 
ings of terms used, would be escaped 
by the use of words having an Ameri- 
can origin and connotation. 

When Mussolini took control over 
Italy, he brought about the smashing 
of all democratic political action; the 
wiping out of all free trade unions; 
the private control of materials, pro- 
ductive processes, prices and distri- 
bution of commodities. In order to do 
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was thoroughly uncovered recently by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, in a radio ad- 
dress emphasizing the unjust work 
conditions which are frequently found 
in the American merchant marine 
and explaining the provisions of the 
marine labor bill by which Congress 
hopes to end much of the injustice 
imposed upon seamen. | 

Included in the bill is a provision 
for adequate apprentice training for 
young men who plan to become sea- 
men, with an estimated cost of about 
$1,000 per year for each youth to 
whom the training is given. This cost, 
it seems, has aroused considerable 
apprehension among the professional 
budget balancing propagandists. 
Commenting on this situation, Sena- 
tor Thomas said: 

“I have noted for years that at the 
time the Navy bill is before Congress, 
or at a time that a ship subsidy bill is 
before Congress, we have a complete 
relief from the eternal dinning in our 
ears about the balancing of the 
budget. The press of our country has 
never yet seen the necessity of bal- 
ancing the budget when there has 
been a naval program before us. The 
subject is not mentioned in or out of 
Congress. If a farm relief measure is 
before us which may call for an ex- 
penditure in excess of the estimated 
receipts, we are told that we must pro- 
vide the tax before the bill can be 
acceptable. But if an extra half bil- 
lion is asked for the Navy, we can pass 
that bill without even mentioning the 
taxes. This we all know is one of our 
national habits; therefore it does not 
even have to be explained." 

Taking up the facility by which 
special interests slip their proposals 
into statute law without objections 
from the budget balancers, who, how- 
ever, become notably vociferous in 
broadcasting their demand for a bal- 
anced budget when appropriations for 
the social welfare are proposed, Sena- 
tor Thomas continued: 


limited in some states, as in Florida, 
and in some parts of Pennsylvania 
and in Michigan. But, generally 
speaking, we let the K. K. K. and the 
Black Legion go on their way without 
much interference, until they do 
something which violates the criminal 
laws. We let the Nazis and the Italian 
Fascists and the Russian Commun- 
ists establish their camps, their news- 
papers, ete., without much interfer- 
ence, though admittedly they are or- 
ganized to destroy democracy. No law 
is passed nor any administrative 
process set in motion even to regulate 
their activities. But when it comes to 
American labor seeking to organize 
trade unions, and thus elevating the 
standards of life and work, making 
more secure democracy, a different 
story is to be told. Indeed, under the 
guise of freeing labor, the rights of 
labor are becoming even more sub- 
ject to regulation by the State. 

Fascism, Nazi-ism and Communism 
all had their beginnings from almost 
the same starting point. All property 
rights and all personal rights ulti- 
mately become subject to legislative 
and administrative processes. Indeed 
the individual in these governments 
counts for naught and the State pre- 
dominates all. 

It.is to be hoped that we may avoid 
all of these pitfalls and dangers that 
whatever the future policy and course 
of our nation may be, its pattern will 
be peculiarly American, and that 
whatever its name as well as its form 
and character shall be, it will bear no 
resemblance to words or philosophies 
or practices from abroad. 

Let us remain truly American in all 
things.—Photo Engraver. 


Balancing the F ederal Budget 


The illogical and anti-social reason- 
ing of that loud-speaking group of 
business leaders, financiers and their 
satellites among newspaper publish- 
ers who continually harp on the para- 
mount necessity of balancing the 
budget of the Federal Government 
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the working masses, Senator Thomas 
concluded with this trenchantly 
worded admonition: 

“Can we not begin to build our na- 
tional economy upon the welfare of 
men, women and children instead of 
upon the welfare of corporations, 
profits and dividends? 

*Oh, I know I shall be told that I do 
not understand that dividends go to 
people and that profits make more 
work. I understand these things. I 
understand all such arguments, but 
let me ask, if they are justified on the 
score of helping men, women and chil- 
dren indirectly, then any act which 
has for its purpose the upbuilding of 
the economic life of men, women and 
children directly can be justified both 
by the same logic and in the same eco- 
nomic theory. A direct benefit is quite 
as consistent as an indirect one."— 
News Letter. 


Spy Associations 


Just lately while in Washington we 
had occasion to visit the office of the 
Civil Liberties Committee, which is 
the well-known LaFollette Committee 
investigating spy associations and es- 
pionage in this country. It is surpris- 
ing what they have uncovered. It 
seems as though every institution has 
an immense lot of those parasites in- 
festing their bodies. In the report of 
the LaFollette Committee they have 
this to say of the spies in this coun- 
try: 

“The presence of these spies in so 
many unions and the offices they hold 
raise serious problems. Spies are 
members of unions in name only. 
Their oath to support and uphold the 
union is meaningless. They reveal 
union secrets, they steal union rec- 
ords, they aid in blacklisting their 
own fellows. They incite to untimely 
strikes, they precipitate violence. 
Their allegiance is to the detective 
agencies and their clients, not to the 
union. 

“Not only is the workers’ freedom 
of association nullified by the employ- 


“The saddest of all sad reflections 
upon the Government of the United 
States and its leaders in 1938 is the 
fact that in the projected budget that 
is now before Congress are the sug- 
gestions for enlarging expenditures 
for wealth destroying activities, but 
reduced expenditures for wealth in- 
creasing agencies. The wealth increas- 
ing expenditures go almost entirely 
to the benefit of men, women and chil- 
dren. Most of the money for the 
wealth destroying activities is spent 
for the benefit of already privileged 
classes and groups. I repeat, that has 
been and that still is a national char- 
acteristic, so I shall not attempt even 
to explain it. It is part of our Ameri- 
cana. 

“I cannot refrain, though, from 
mentioning the fact that the only 
question yet asked about the cost of 
this program (the marine labor bill) 
has been one relating to the cost of 
training men for the service. This is 
strictly consistent with our spending 
habits. To spend as much as $1,000 a 
year to train a boy for a life’s occupa- 
tion in our merchant marine seems ex- 
tremely expensive; but an expendi- 
ture of 175 million dollars as a sub- 
sidy to a merchant shipping program 
is accepted without consideration! We 
have always been and probably al- 
ways will be penny-wise and pound- 
foolish. But as there is much personal 
satisfaction in such a policy, there 
probably is also a great national sat- 
isfaction in it. Therefore its persist- 
ence. 

“Thus, you see, our thinking about 
governmental expenditures is con- 
trolled by habits of thought." 

Voicing strong objection to this re- 
actionary policy of the budget bal- 
ancers who raise no objection to un- 
balancing the Federal budget by gov- 
ernment contributions to the financial 
welfare of corporations organized for 
the sole purpose of pocketing profits 
as the result of Government assist- 
ance, but who stand resolutely against 
unbalancing the budget when the re- 
sult of the appropriations is to benefit 
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lies ‘just above the relief level expe- 
rienced an illness rate lower than the 
relief population (but) 17 per cent 
higher than the rate for the highest 
income class.’ ” 

And again: “On an average winter 
day some six million men, women and 
children are unable to work, attend 
school, or pursue other usual activities 
on account of illness, injury or a phys- 
ical impairment resulting from dis- 
ease or accident.” 

Non-relief population with an in- 
come under $1,000 showed a volume 
of disability over twice that of the 
highest income group. 

There was once a French queen... 
who wondered why the people did not 
eat cake . . . when they couldn't get 
bread . . . She lost her head during 
that “emergency.” —Photo-Engraver. 


Famous Editor Discusses 
Publishers 


“The greatest shock ever experi- 
enced by the newspaper publishers of 
America was to wake up on the morn- 
ing of November 4, 1936, and discover 
that they had no influence in a Presi- 
dential election." 

Thus Irving Brant, editorial writer 
on the St. Louis Star-Times, intro- 
duces his comment on “‘The Press and 
Political Leadership" in the January 
number of “Social Education." 

Brant describes as 'an amazing 
phenomenon" the fact that the Amer- 
ican people are overwhelmingly for 
the principles of the “New Deal" 
while the newspapers are just as over- 
whelmingly against them. 

His explanation may be found in 
the following sentence: 

“The typical large city publisher 
lives and thinks in terms of million- 
dollar finance. In nearly all the rela- 
tionships that affect his political and 
economic opinions he stands in the 
same position as the steel manufac- 
turer, the bank president, the mine 
operator, the public utility magnate, 
or the department store owner."— 
Labor. 
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ers’ spies, but his freedom of action, 
of speech and assembly is completely 
destroyed. Fear harries every foot- 
step, caution muffles his words. 

“He is in no sense any longer a free 
American. In a constitutional sense 
his very position reflects the mockery 
and contempt which those who de- 
mand constitutional rights for them- 
selves deny to others. Government, 
therefore must overcome this spying 
practice which faces the average 
American worker, or the spy and his 
report, ‘the background on which we 
built our whole structure, will de- 
stroy every vestige of right which for 
150 years we have thought our Consti- 
tution guarantees the average indi- 
vidual. 

*"The right to work means nothing 
if it is at the expense of more impor- 
tant rights."— The Metal Polisher, 
Buffer and. Plater. 


Another Illusion Destroyed 


Some time ago an outstanding citi- 
zen of the United States indicated that 
a depression, with its accompanying 
reduction in purchasing power, had 
resulted in an improvement of the 
health of the people of the nation. He 
claimed that we had all been eating 
too much. He advised that a curtail- 
ing of the food supply for the working 
people had proved to be a good thing 
for the general good. 

Of course, this was all pure fiction. 
We can now tell the story, based on 
facts, of what actually takes place, 
for there has been a comprehensive 
survey of the national health, and the 
Public Health Service announces the 
results. The survey covered 84 cities 
and 23 rural areas in 21 states, in- 
cluding 800,000 families, and 2,800,- 
000 persons. 

The gist of it is contained in one 
paragraph, which we quote: 

“Chronic disabling illness in the 
relief population occurred at an an- 
nual rate 87 per cent higher than 
among families in the highest income 
brackets, it was learned. And fami- 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Oir of the important questions considered and acted upon by the Gen- 
eral Executive Board at its recent meeting in Miami, Florida, was the 
charges preferred by General Organizer Joseph Casey of California, 
acting as Trustee or Receiver of Local 70, Truck Drivers of Oakland, 
California, against former officers of Local 70 who refused to carry out 
direct orders and instructions from the General Executive Board relative 
to the observance of their signed contracts with their employers, and 
other charges such as applying for an injunction against the International 
Union in the courts of California, restraining the International Union from 
carrying out its Constitution and laws, and violation of the obligation of 
those members and officers. Further charges were also preferred, includ- 
ing a calling of rump meetings in violation of the order of the Interna- 
tional Union through its Trustee and Organizer, threatening members 
with injury because said members had decided to be helpful to the Inter- 
national Union in accordance with their union membership, and lending 
aid and encouragement to the dual, radical leader, Harry Bridges, and his 
associates, who are operating in the Oakland district, and endeavoring to 
obstruct the decisions rendered by the American Federation of Labor on 
the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in refer- 
ence to warehouse employees. The defendants were ordered to appear 
before the General Executive Board in accordance with the Constitution. 
Every provision in the Constitution was complied with. The following 
defendants and former officers appeared before the Board: Clifford Lester, 
Pete Marshall, John Carvalho, Al Applebaum, and Charles Leopold. After 
almost a day and a half in listening to the evidence and upon the defend- 
ants being given the right to present their case in their own way without 
interference or obstruction, and upon questions for information and ex- 
planation being asked by several members of the Board, and after the 
defendants had admitted at the end of the hearing that they had received 
a fair and impartial trial, the Board went into executive session and after 
considerable discussion the following decision was rendered in the case 
of Clifford Lester, who was the former President of Local 70 and who 
seemed to be the leader, as head of the local union, in his defiance against 
the International orders and the International Constitution. The General 
Executive Board decided that Clifford Lester, as President of the local 
union, had violated his obligation when he pledged himself to carry out 
the laws of the International Union and the rules and decisions of the 
General Executive Board, and therefore found him guilty of the charges 
and ordered that he be expelled from membership in the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters. In the case of the other former officers of 
Local 70, the Board decided that they also were guilty of the charges 
preferred against them, which was very ably presented, without prejudice 
or bitterness, by General Organizer Casey. The penalty in their cases 
was as follows: That in view of the fact that the General Executive Board 
believed that these men were influenced unduly by the President, Clifford 
Lester, and that they followed him in some instances without fully real- 
izing the enormity-and seriousness of their actions, the Board decided 
to be as lenient as possible and rendered the following decision in each 
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case: that they be fined the sum of fifty dollars each, the money to be 
paid into the treasury of Local 70; that arrangements for payment of 
this amount be spread over a period not to exceed ninety days, if the 
defendants were unable to make the payment immediately ; that they not 
be permitted to attend any meeting of the local union for a period of one 
year; that they be not permitted to hold any office within the local union 
for a period of five years. The decision in the cases of the latter officers 
permits them the right to membership so that they can continue in em- 
ployment. It prohibits them from attending meetings so that they may 
not cause any disturbance. It prohibits them from holding office for a 
certain length of time because of their guilt and their failure to observe 
their obligation when holding office previously. The General Executive 
Board also decided in the case of the latter four former officers that if in 
the future their conduct was such as to cause the General Executive Board 
to believe that they were not faithfully observing their duties as union 
members, they would take further action without a hearing, with the 
right to add to the above named sentences, even as far as suspension from 
membership in the International Union. In other words, the four defend- 
ants, namely, Al Applebaum, Pete Marshall, John Carvalho, and Charles 
Leopold, are placed on probation for a time and their future actions as 
union men will depend on whether or not they are allowed to continue in 
membership. We trust that our officers and members throughout the 
nation will realize that in taking the obligation as union men and becoming 
members of our International Union it is no small, trivial affair, and that 
they will realize that they cannot set up unto themselves laws and rules 
in defiance of orders and regulations of the International Union. In other 
words, that because they get a little strong within their local union—the 
local union that has been made by the International organization—they 
cannot stand out in defiance of the orders and decisions of the International 
officials. We would much rather not have cases of this kind come before 
us as a Board. We would be much more pleased to admit members of the 
right kind into our union than expel from membership undesirable indi- 
viduals; but we as International officers are sworn to carry out the Con- 
stitution, laws and decisions of the International organization and of the 
General Executive Board, which is the governing body of the Interna- 
tional Union between conventions. Any individual or local union that 
believes they can stand out in defiance of International rulings and laws 
might well take warning from the action herein described, because while 
we do not seek to punish anyone and while we would much rather help 
our members, no matter what the consequences may be the General Execu- 
tive Board will insist on observance of its laws, rules and decisions, and 
no individual or local union can remain in affiliation who acts contrary 
to those laws, rules and decisions, or who believes himself superior to the 
International Union. We might add that since the Trüstee and Receiver, 
Organizer Joseph Casey, has been placed in charge of Local 70 the mem- 
bership has substantially increased, their wages have advanced, and com- 
plete harmony and goodwill prevails amongst the general membership of 


the union. SR? 8 
SU O 


In FURTHER explanation of the jurisdictional dispute obtaining between 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and the Engineers as referred 
to on another page of this Journal, we desire to add the following infor- 
mation: The officials of the Engineers’ International Union requested the 
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American Federation of Labor to give them the information as to whether 
or not their jurisdiction as outlined in a resolution adopted in the Con- 
vention in Norfolk in 1907 was changed. Secretary Frank Morrison re- 
ferred the matter to the Executive Council. The Executive Council held a 
hearing on the request of the Engineers for an interpretation of that 1907 
resolution, in their recent meeting in Miami, Florida. The Engineers, 
through several of their International officials, presented their case. Gen- 
eral President Tobin, not knowing this question was to be taken up by 
the Executive Council and believing it had been settled by the decision of 
Dr. Lapp, was practically alone and without documentary assistance, but 
endeavored to represent the International Union in this case to the best 
of his ability. Vice-Presidents Cashal and Conlin, as well as Brother John 
O'Rourke of Local 282, happened to be in the hotel and were requested to 
sit in at the hearing and listen to the evidence. After nearly four hours of 
discussion the hearing was closed. A few days afterwards the Executive 
Council took up the question again and discussed it from all angles. It 
was decided, first, that the jurisdiction of the Engineers was not inter- 
fered with and was not changed as industry and conditions obtained in 
1907. The Council further decided that all hauling of ready-mixed con- 
erete, in no matter what kind of vehicle or conveyance, and the dumping 
or unloading of the concrete, belonged to the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. The Council further decided that the resolution of 1907 
applying to the Engineers had in no way interfered with the decision of 
the Portland Convention of 1923, which granted to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters jurisdiction over all loading and unloading of 
trueks, wagons, automobiles, etc. To further clarify the situation the 
following declaration was adopted by the Executive Council: 


“In order to prevent any future doubt as to the jurisdiction 
of the trucks, vehicles or motor conveyances hauling the mate- 
rials, wet or dry, composing ready-made concrete, it is hereby 
decided by the Executive Council that such hauling and unloading 
comes under the jurisdiction of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America." 


We hope and trust that in so far as ready-mixed concrete is concerned, 
now the final court having rendered its decision and reaffirmed its past 
decisions pertaining to our jurisdiction on loading and unloading and 
hauling of materials, that this will finally settle the question, and that 
the Engineers' International officials as good trade unionists will abide by 
the decisions of the highest court of Labor. 


Maree T. 


WE REGRET to announce that upon the decision being rendered by the 
National Building Trade Arbiter, John A. Lapp, the Engineers' officials 
told him they would not abide by the decision. Dr. Lapp answered the 
communication from President Possehl and said he performed his duty 
as he understood it and it was up to the Engineers not to notify him, but 
to notify the Building Trades Department with which they were affiliated 
and which body created his office and position. The notification of the 
Engineers to Dr. Lapp was called to the attention of the Building Trades 
Executive Council, which was in session in Miami about the same time 
as the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, and that 
body, after hearing of the declaration of the Engineers and some other 
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cases, reached the following decision: That all local Building Trades 
Departments be notified of the decisions rendered by the Arbiter, Dr. 
Lapp, in the case of the Teamsters vs. Engineers, and all other cases, and 
that the Building Trades Councils everywhere stand instructed to put the 
decisions into effect. 


O uw 


Berow is printed the full decision in favor of our International Union 
on the unloading of ready-mixed concrete trucks by the National Referee 
elected and chosen by the National Building Trades Department. The 
history of the case is as follows: 


In Lake County, Indiana, which includes part of the cities of Gary, 
Hammond and East Chicago and other places and which is bordering on 
the city of Chicago, our drivers employed by a ready-mixed concrete com- 
pany were stopped at the dump or the point of delivery of the concrete, 
by the engineers, who claimed jurisdiction over the unloading of the 
ready-mixed concrete trucks operated by our drivers. The Laborers in 
that territory joined with the Engineers against our membership. The 
local Building Trades Department, which also has jurisdiction over con- 
struction work, took the matter up through their President, with the 
National Building Trades Department in Washington, D. C., sometime the 
latter part of 1937, around the early part of November. The National 
President of the Building Trades Department at that time, Mr. J. W. 
Williams, a carpenter by trade, without informing our International 
Union, rendered a decision in favor of the Engineers and based his deci- 
sion on a resolution adopted by the American Federation of Labor in the 
Convention held in Norfolk, Virginia, in November, 1907. The action of 
the National Building Trades Department, through its President, was 
unique because of the fact that the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, a bona fide International organization of the National Building 
Trades Department and paying per capita tax each month, was not noti- 
fied of the request coming from the local Building Trades Department in 
Lake County, Indiana; and without any consultation, correspondence or 
conference of any kind, President Williams rendered the decision as stated 
above. Mr. Williams is not now the President of the National Building 
Trades Department, as his term of office expired December 31, 1937, and 
Brother McInerney, of New York, a representative of the Marble Setters’ 
International Union, has been chosen as the President of the National 
Building Trades Department. In accordance with the rules of the Build- 
ing Trades Department, the General President of our International Union, 
appealed immediately from the decision, to Dr. John A. Lapp, the National 
Referee. The hearing was held in Chicago on December 20, 1937, in the 
offices of the local Building Trades Council of Chicago. The General Presi- 
dent presented the case of the International Union in a written, prepared 
brief, and added, by verbal statements, to the prepared argument. He 
was assisted in the presentation of the case by Organizer John M. Gil- 
lespie, Vice-President Leslie G. Goudie, Chicago; Fred Schutz, Represen- 
tative of Local 142; Pete Johnson of Local 520, and Frank Prohl, repre- 
senting Local 362. The Engineers were represented by their International 
President, John Possehl, and many others. The Engineers put up a splendid 
argument, considering the foundation upon which they had to work. The 
presentation of the case of our International is too lengthy to be published 
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in our Journal, but it dealt with the history of the Building Trades and 
it referred particularly to the fact that the Building Trades Department 
as now constituted was not even chartered by the American Federation 
of Labor in 1907; that it received its charter in May, 1908; that the Reso- 
lution adopted in 1907 by the Federation applied only to engineers work- 
ing inside of the concrete yards and operating machinery therein. It 
clearly stated that the loading and unloading of all material of every 
description was given to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters by 
the American Federation of Labor in the Convention of that body in 
Portland, Oregon, in 1923. The Engineers did not question our right to 
operate those trucks, which, of course, would have much more thoroughly 
weakened their case if they had made such a claim. They: only questioned 
our right to unload our trucks because it necessitated turning a crank or 
lever which operates a small piece of machinery in the trucks. 

The decision of the Referee speaks for itself. We request that our 
members hold this decision in their files so that they will understand in 
the future what our jurisdiction embodies, not only in this particular 
branch of hauling, but in all other hauling, loading and unloading. 


DECISION OF THE REFEREE IN THE MATTER OF JURISDICTION 
OVER THE UNLOADING OF READY-MIXED CONCRETE FROM 
CERTAIN TYPES OF TRUCKS TO THE GROUND ON 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION JOBS 


January 17, 1938. 


This case came to the Referee, through a petition filed by the Presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America, appealing from a decision made by Presi- 
dent J. W. Williams of the Building and Construction Trades Department, 
in which President Williams had held that the unloading of ready-mixed 
concrete from certain types of trucks, having special motive power for 
unloading, came within the jurisdiction of the Operating Engineers under 
the terms of a resolution of the Norfolk Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor, November, 1907. The decision rendered by Presi- 
dent Williams to Mr. B. Burnham, President of the Lake County Building 
Trades Council, Hammond, Indiana, was as follows: 


November 2, 1937 


“B Burnham President 
Lake County Building Trades Council 
Labor Temple Hammond Indiana 


IN RE YOUR WIRE JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE BETWEEN TEAM- 

. STERS AND ENGINEERS OVER HANDLING OF CONCRETE MIXERS 
STOP DECISION RENDERED AT NORFOLK VIRGINIA CONVENTION 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR NOVEMBER 11-23 1907 RESO- 
LUTION 124 WHICH IS RECOGNIZED BY BUILDING AND CONSTRUC- 
TION TRADES DEPARTMENT AND AMERICAN FEDERATION OF .. 
LABOR QUOTE RESOLVED THAT HOISTING AND PORTABLE LOCAL. .. 
UNIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF STEAM ENGINEERS 
HAVE JURISDICTION OVER THE MOTIVE POWER OF ALL DER- 
RICKS CEMENT MIXERS HOD HOISTS PUMPS AND OTHER MA- . 
CHINES USED ON CONSTRUCTION WORK UNQUOTE THEREFORE 
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MY DECISION IS THAT THE WORK IN QUESTION COMES UNDER 
RESOLUTION 124 AS PER ACTION OF CONVENTION AT NORFOLK 
NOVEMBER 1907 AND IS THE WORK OF ENGINEERS 


(SIGNED) J W WILLIAMS PRESIDENT" 


From this decision the appeal was taken and the matter to be con- 
sidered was stated as follows by the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America: 


“The question at issue was the unloading of ready-mixed 
concrete from trucks on to the ground or to the job. In the 
unloading of this concrete there is a small piece of machinery 
that hoists and lowers the body of the truck and a lever is used, 
which is operated by power from the motor which is a part of the 
attachment of those specially designed trucks." 


A hearing was held at the office of the Chicago Building Trades 
Council on December 20, 1937. At the hearing the officers of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America and the International Union of Operating Engineers were pres- 
ent accompanied by local representatives from Lake County, Indiana. No 
other Union having intervened, with any claim to the jurisdiction, the 
issue resolved itself between the claims of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America and the 
International Union of Operating Engineers. 

It was agreed by the two parties that the question before the Referee 
was solely the matter of unloading the trucks in question to the job and 
did not apply to any, other part of the process of mixing, loading or trans- 
porting the concrete. 

The Operating Engineers claimed jurisdiction, in accordance with 
the decision of President Williams, and relied upon the resolution of the 
Norfolk Convention of the American Federation of Labor, in which it 
was declared: “That the hoisting and portable local unions of the Inter- 
national Union of Steam Engineers have jurisdiction over the motive 
power of all derricks, cement mixers, hod hoists, pumps and other ma- 
chines used on construction work." 

The Operating Engineers claimed that the truck in question was, in 
fact, a concrete mixer, since the engine continued to operate on the road 
in agitating the concrete in the truck. They claimed that the operation of 
the engine in unloading the concrete on the job belonged to them because 
it was, in effect, the operation of motive power in construction work. The 
Operating Engineers claimed that their jurisdiction had not been altered 
in any respect and that the resolution of 1907 was in force. They cited 
further their claims of jurisdiction as set forth in the Building Trades 
Department, American Federation of Labor as follows: 


“All hoist and portable engines on buildings and construction 
work, where operated by steam, electricity, gasoline, hydraulic or 
compressed air, including pumps, siphons, pulsometers, concrete 
mixers, air compressors, and elevators where used for hoisting 
building material, street rollers, steam shovels, dinky locomotive, 
cableway, clam shells and pile drivers.” 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen 
and Helpers of America contended that if the resolution of 1907 ever had 
any bearing on the subject it had been amended by the decision of the 
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American Federation of Labor at the Portland, Oregon, Convention in 
1923, in which the question of loading and unloading materials off and 
on wagons, trucks and automobiles was decided. The decision of 1923 de- 
clared: 


“In the opinion of the Committee, this work clearly belongs 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Sta- 
blemen and Helpers of America. This work was conceded to this 
organization through its charter of affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. All loading, hauling and unloading of mate- 
rials on and off wagons, trucks and automobiles belongs to the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and 
Helpers of America. This work was conceded to this organi- 
zation through its charter of affiliation with the A. F. of L 
All loading, hauling and unloading of materials on and off 
wagons, trucks and automobiles belongs to the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of 
America. However, where building material is hauled to build- 
ings under construction and the foreman, contractor or person 
in charge of the erection of the building, directs that it be hoisted 
from the wagon, truck or automobile, such hoisting shall be done 
by the members of the Bridge and Structural Iron Workers’ In- 
ternational organization. Where it is loaded from the wagon, 
truck or automobile on the ground, street or sidewalk, such work 
shall be done by the members of the Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America." 


The Operating Engineers claimed that the last portion of this section 
limited the jurisdiction of the Teamsters, inasmuch as certain work of 
unloading required an iron worker and by analogy certain other work 
required an engineer. 


The Teamsters cited further their jurisdictional claims, as set forth 
in the Building Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor, 
as follows: 


“The International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers claims jurisdiction over all men who drive 
team or automobile and all helpers who load and unload vehicles 
and ride on same.” 


, 


The Teamsters further contended that the term “motive power," as 
used in the Operating Engineers' jurisdictional claims and in the decision 
of the American Federation of Labor, could not be held to cover the opera- 
tion of the kind of motive power used in the unloading of the trucks in 
question. 


Detailed descriptions of the trucks were given and pictures of the de- 
tails of the trucks were filed with the Referee and a considerable amount of 
testimony was taken, both on and off the record in detailed description of 
the operation of the machinery for unloading the trucks. In its simple 
terms, the truck in controversy was operated as follows: ready-mixed 
concrete was loaded into the truck at a central point, a small engine behind 
the cab of the truck was set in motion which operated machinery for the 
agitation of the concrete in transit. The driver of the automobile drove his 
truek to the construction job and, arriving at the point for unloading, 
stepped from his cab, opened the tailgate and, by reversing a lever the 
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action of the engine was reversed and machinery propelled the concrete 
out of the truck. As indicated above, only the action of reversing the lever 
of the engine, which operated the machinery for unloading, was in question. 

Giving due weight to the jurisdiction of the International Unions, as 
set forth in the filed jurisdictional claims and in the decisions of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor of 1907 and 1923, the Referee finds the following 
facts and comes to his conclusion. The apparatus in question is not a con- 
crete mixer, in the sense that that term is used in the resolution of 1907. 
It is an unloading device for ready-mixed concrete conveyed in the truck. 
The motive power used in this case is not the kind of motive power meant 
in the resolution of 1907; in fact, it bears no analogy to the term ‘‘motive 
power” as used in the resolution of 1907. Since this apparatus is an 
unloading device, and the issue is confined solely to unloading the truck, 
the resolution of the American Federation of Labor of 1923 clearly applies 
and, being a later resolution of the American Federation of Labor than that 
of 1907, may be said to have amended the resolution of 1907, even if it 
should be accepted that the term “motive power” used in the resolution of 
1907 did mean the same as the kind of power used in the apparatus in 
question. The decision of the Referee is, therefore, as follows: 


THE DECISION 


The Referee decides that the unloading of ready-mixed concrete from 
trucks to a building or construction job, by means of machinery, attached 
to the truck, that removes the concrete from the bin of the truck, and the 
operation of the motor or piece of machinery used in unloading is the 
work of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stable- 
men and Helpers of America. 

JOHN A. LAPP, Referee, 
Building and Construction Trades Department, 
American Federation of Labor. 


O I 


Ejections for the year 1988 are now all over. This year there were but 
few complaints, as nearly all of our local unions were prepared to carry 
out the law adopted at our last convention, which was, a member, in 
order to be eligible to hold office in a local, should have his dues paid up 
and be in continuous good standing for one year. There were, however, a 
few members who did not keep their dues paid up as they should and, 
of course, did complain, and each offered an alibi and many reasons why, 
in their particular case, this law should be set aside and they be allowed 
to run for office in the local election, but this law was carried out by this 
office just as we were instructed to do by the convention. Now, in the 
first place, why should any member who does not live up to the laws as 
made by the International Union, or the by-laws of the Local Union, run 
for office in the local? He surely would not be a good man to direct other 
members in carrying out the laws when he did not do so himself. The 
same thing applies to members who vote for men who never attend the 
meetings of the local. There is altogether too much at stake for the local 
and its members to have men holding office who do not know anything 
about the work of the local or the organization. Don't take such a chance 
in your local. Select men for office who have gained experience and knowl- 
edge of the labor movement and its work by attending the meetings of 
the local and the Central Labor Union in the district. All members should 
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take an interest in the affairs of the local and learn all they possibly can 
about the labor movement. Such men, if elected to office, will prove an 
asset and not a liability to the local and will have the respect not only of 
the members of the union, but of the employers as well. Think this over 
well and remember it when it is time for you to again vote for officers of 
your local union.—J. M. G. 


Ir MUST, without a doubt, be very interesting to the people of today to 
read in the newspapers about the many different “isms” which have 
sprung up in recent years within the Labor Movement, such as Com- 
munism, Trotskyism, Stalinism, Socialism—right and left wings—and 
many others which we cannot call to mind at the present time. There 
were no “isms” in the early days when the workers were engaged in a 
bitter struggle to become organized, but as the Labor Movement began 
to grow, these various “isms” began to step in, not in the best interest 
of the workers, but in order that those advocating them might be able 
to promote some fantastic idea of their own regardless of what it might 
mean to the workers or what they might get out of it, and even if they 
lost their unions, as happened in some cases, these people would rather 
have them lose their unions than not be able to control them and set up 
their “isms” within them. 


There are altogether too many workers who follow any loud mouth 
who promises them the earth yet who is never able to deliver anything, 
but because what they are advocating is new and sounds like it might be 
good, or perhaps there may be a chance for a job, they forget all about 
what has been done for them by their International Unions and the 
American Federation of Labor as well as the work done in Washington 
through the enactment of laws by the Congress of the United States 
fought for by Labor Organizations for the protection of women and chil- 
dren as well as the working men of the country. The workers will do well 
to stay within the unions that have secured for them the conditions they 
enjoy today and may rest assured if these conditions can be improved their 
unions will be able to do it for them. Never mind the politics of the 
world; let our government do that and let us take care of ourselves through 
our unions. In other words, as American citizens, we built our unions 
without any 'isms." We did not need them then and we do not need them 
now and as good citizens of the United States and Canada we will march 
on to success for our country, for our unions, and for our families as a 
whole.—J. M. G. 


Qi ۰ AO 


TU NDBHW FURUSETH, President of the International Seamen's Union, 
died recently at the age of eighty-three. During the early days of our 
organization in San Francisco, the late Brother Furuseth and Michael 
Casey, President of our Auto and Truck Drivers' Local No. 85, and 
Second Vice-President of our International—who also passed away during 
the past year— were closely associated in the movement in that district 
and there grew up between them a very strong friendship, especially 
during the teamsters' strike, and this friendship and association proved 
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very helpful to both organizations. Andrew Furuseth was always very 
friendly to our International Union and also a good friend of our General 
President, Daniel J. Tobin. He is the first Labor man whose body lay in 
state in the auditorium of the Labor Department. The funeral services 
were attended by Associate Justice Sutherland of the United States Su- 
preme Court, Senator LaFollette, Governor LaFollette of Wisconsin, Sen- 
ator King, Admiral Wiley and Mr. Ring of the Maritime Commission, 
Congressmen and other government officials as well as a number of Labor 
representatives whose headquarters are in Washington. 

Senator LaFollette delivered a splendid eulogy and said that Mr. 
Furuseth was a very close friend and associate of his father, Senator 
LaFollette, when he was United States Senator representing Wisconsin. 
There was no man in this country or any other country who knew more 
about the conditions surrounding the Seamen than did Mr. Furuseth and 
he was responsible for every law made in their interest and for the pro- 
tection of the seamen of this and all other countries while in American 
ports. After the funeral services the body was cremated and, in accord- 
ance with the expressed wish of Brother Furuseth, his ashes will be 
scattered in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean, because he loved the sea 
and everything connected with it. Many beautiful floral pieces were sent 
by those who knew him during his life, among them a tribute from Local 
Union No. 85. Our organization extends its sympathy to his close friends 
and to his organization.—J. M. G. 


‘Las is the month of March and “good going," as we used to say in 
days gone by, will soon be with us; the roads clear all over the coun- 
try and plenty of business will come with it. There will also be a lot 
of new men entering the work of our craft and no doubt new firms will 
try their luck at this business. As a union man, you should talk to these 
men and let them know about the conditions your union has made for the 
drivers and chauffeurs and impress upon their minds the fact that if 
these hours and wages are to stay and increase, as time goes on, with a 
shorter work-day, a five-day week and vacations in the making, they must 
join the union and do their part as you and others have done in the past. 
First, they must join the union, and next, they must be real union men. 
If you do this you will be doing your share and will reap your reward 
through a new wage scale in the near future. 


dur Building Trades Councils in some places in different sections of 
the country are adopting certain by-laws and making agreements which 
are not very favorable to many of our local unions. They also accept 
building matcrial from non-union drivers making deliveries on the 
job. We advise our local unions where they do not receive any assistance 
while organizing that branch of our trade to just pay them back in their 
own medicine when the local becomes organized as it should be. Time 
will put your union in that position. 
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have printed relatively little of the 
record, and that little to the accom- 
paniment of such apologia as they 
could invent. It has been left to a few 
investigators with a conscience to 
open the record in books, to be indig- 
nant. 


Unfortunately, organized labor has 
become too used to expecting and en- 
during the worst, has developed too 
great a capacity for punishment. It 
should ery out against the crime and 
horror of the labor spy system. And 
it must act to end that crime. Surely 
labor, armed with the LaFollette 
committee's evidence, should lose no 
time in compelling Congress and State 
Legislatures to face their duty. The 
detective agencies must be regulated. 
Labor spies must go.—E xchange. 


Doctor Finds Jobless Prefer 
Work to Dole 


St. Louis.—The well fed who stig- 
matize the unemployed as “shovel 
leaners" and as preferring a dole to 
a job had better not repeat that slan- 
der in the presence of Dr. Frank T. 
Tracey, well known St. Louis physi- 
clan. He knows better. 

The physician left his bed at three 
o'clock one morning this week to pro- 
vide a hot meal for 130 men shivering 
outside the Social Security office in 
near zero weather. They had been 
there for hours, waiting for the office 
to open, so they might apply for a 
WPA job. 


What Next? 


The Long Island Railroad is testing 
in operation two new all-aluminum 
double-decked coaches. The new cars 
are 80 feet in length, with seats for 
136 passengers, as compared to the 
standard length of 64 feet, with seats 
for 80. The cars have two sets of 
windows, one for upstairs passengers 
and one for those below. 


[ 16 ] 


Relief Saves Kiddies From 


Institutions 


New York.—The extent to which 
the “oncoming generation is growing 
up with a bitter outlook on life" was 
disclosed this week in a report by the 
Board of Child Welfare, showing that 
500,000 youngsters under sixteen are 
dependent on public relief. 

William Hodson, commissioner of 
welfare, declared that home relief had 
maintained the morale of families and 
saved parents from the “terrible al- 
ternative” of sending their children 
to institutions by “the thousands." 


Exposure Not Enough 


It is safe to say that if “industry” 
had been able to pin on organized 
labor a scandal one-tenth as smelly as 
the employers’ spy racket turned up 
by the LaFollette Civil Liberties Com- 
mittee, the press would today be thun- 
dering in its most horrified tones and 
legislatures would be setting speed 
records in enacting new straitjackets 
for labor. 


The labor spy story is just about as 
barbaric and revolting a chapter as 
American history affords. Incredible 
is its brutality—the beating, killing, 
blacklisting of family breadwinners 
for no other crimes than having the 
courage to organize for their own and 
their families’ protection. Incredible 
also is its degradation of men, cor- 
rupted with small bribes to the point 
where they betrayed their best 
friends. It was a corruption and de- 
moralization that infected everything 
it touched, with the ironic result that 
at the depth of this depravity em- 
ployers themselves were paying $80,- 
000,000 a year largely to be swindled 
by their own agents. 

At this story the press preferred 
not to look. No jeremiads have filled 
its volumns, no crusades have been led 
by its liberty-loving editors. They 
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E RECEIVE many telephone calls from our local unions and they 

expect us to render à decision over the phone on some case they 
have up in their local, which could easily wait a day or two and be taken 
care of by mail. Now a telephone call should not be made except in an 
emergency case and a letter pertaining to the case should be sent to the 
office afterwards so there will be a record of the matter in general head- 
quarters. Employers also quite often eall us on the telephone and expect 
us to give them an answer right then and there on whatever trouble they 
are having, without giving us an opportunity to get information as to the 
other side of the case. However, before rendering 3 decision we find out 
in most eases what the trouble is and must continue to do so in the future, 
because we have to make a report of things worthwhile to the members 
of our General Executive Board. When a dispute arises within your union 
just stop and think of the advice given here and write in to the General 
Office giving us full information about what your trouble may be and you 
will have an answer back almost overnight providing you send your letter 
Air Mail if you are located too far away to permit the regular mail service 
to get your letter here the next day. An air mail letter or a night letter 
telegram will give your local quick service and the International Union 
the information necessary to act intelligently on the matter. 


WORD to all salaried officers of our local unions—Pay your dues-in 
January for the whole year. No, there is not any law which says 
you must do so, but you may and should, and then you will not have any 
reason to worry or to be sorry when election time comes around. If you 
will do this, you will find it will help you in your work when collecting 
dues from the members. Perhaps many of them will pay in advance; if 
not for the entire year, they may pay far enough ahead to be sure of 
always being in good standing and entitled to all the benefits connected 
with the local and the International. 


HILE times have been hard and work slow now for almost seven 

years, it is not always going to be that way, and when things get 
going good again then will be the time to save a little money for a bad 
or rainy day, also be prepared should the time come when it will be neces- 
sary for your union to go on strike in order to secure a betterment in 
wages and working conditions. If the members of a local, when a strike 
takes place, have saved ahead an amount equal to at least four weeks’ pay 
it will enable their family, with the benefits received from the union, to 
live as they have been without suffering any hardship and will place you 
in a position where you can stand up and fight until you succeed in win- 
ning out in your trouble. Just try doing this and see how independent it 
makes you.—J. M. G. 
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Instructions to Secretaries for Sending in the Names of the 
Members of Their Locals to Be Placed on the Mailing 
List for the Monthly Journal 


A number of lists of the names of members of various locals are 
being received at this office without any addresses whatsoever. Inasmuch 
as all lists of members sent to this office are intended. for the mailing list 
of the Monthly Journal, such lists should be accompanied by the correct 
and complete address where members receive their mail. Therefore, in 
order that all members of the organization in good standing may receive 
the Monthly Journal promptly each month, I kindly ask that you comply 
with the following instructions: 

According to the Constitution, the Monthly Journal must be edad 
to the homes of the members. Residence addresses should have correct 
street and house number. Do not send in the name of the street without 
the number of the house, apartment or whatever the residence might be. 
Addresses of members not receiving their mail at home or at a residence 
address should be so indicated as follows: 

Rural Route—R. F. D.—Route N hb pod Office Box Number— 
Box Number-—General Delivery—In Care of, etc., or any such addresses 
of members not receiving their mail at home or at residence addresses. 
Do not send in as mailing addresses the names of places of business where 
members are employed. In cases of members living in very small towns, 
where only the names of such towns are necessary for the addresses, 
please so indicate on the lists when sending same to this office. We have 
received lists of names where as many as one hundred or more Journals are 
sent to the same address, usually business places or meeting places. With 
somany Journals being delivered to the same address, it is probable that 
many of the Journals are neither received nor read by the members. 
These kind of lists will be totally disregarded by this office. This action 
is based on our Constitution and By-Laws. 

The above points are stressed, because when Journals are not cor- 
rectly and completely addressed, post-cards are sent to us by the post- 
masters of the various localities marked “Insufficient Address," “Not 
Found," etc. Compliance with the foregoing instructions will be greatly 
appreciated and will insure the prompt delivery of the Monthly Journal, 
each month, to all members of our organization. 
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Peacetime Heroes 


For millions of years the forces of 
Nature have been working to create 
the products which constitute the do- 
mains of King Coal and the Barons of 
other Minerals. To capture these 
products and put them to practical 
use requires the greatest army of 
wage-earners employed in any single 
American industry. 

Light, heat, power, and manufac- 
ture are dependent upon them. With- 
out their use our modern civilization 
would practically vanish. But in or- 
der to secure these products many of 
the wage-earners sacrifice their lives 
or are seriously injured. In coal mines 
alone an average of over 2,000 work- 
ers are killed annually and for every 
death there are fourteen accidents, 
or about 28,000 per year. These fig- 
ures indicate the average over a long 
period of years. The mining industry 
is the most hazardous of any industry 
of magnitude. 

It is gratifying, therefore, that 
through leaders in the Bureau of 
Mines of the Department of the In- 
terior of our Government, and their 
associates, the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association—named in honor 
of the first Director of the Bureau of 
Mines—has been working to reduce 
the terrible loss of life in the mining 
industry, and to honor those workers 
who have themselves rendered con- 
spicuous service in this direction. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Association 13 medals and 32 certifi- 
cates of merit were awarded to em- 
ployes in the mineral and allied indus- 
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reaffirmed the principles enunciated a 
numbers of years ago in the Railway 
Clerks versus Texas & New Orleans 
Railway Company case, to the effect 
that where a company interferes with 
the self-organization of its employes 
through the establishment and main- 
tenance of a company-dominated 
union, the employer be legally directed 
to disestablish such company union. 

The present decisions, it was said, 
are significant in that employers will 
now know that they may not foster 
company-dominated unions as a meth- 
od of interference with legitimate 
unionization by employes. 

The National Labor Relations Act 
declares that it is illegal for an em- 
ployer to dominate or interfere with 
the formation or administration of 
any labor organization or contribute 
financial or other support to it and 
provides administrative authority to 
require the dissolution of such em- 
ployer-controlled “unions.” 

Complaints were filed with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board charg- 
ing the Greyhound companies with 
promoting and supporting “unions” 
of their employes in violation of the 
unfair labor practices sections of the 
Labor Act. The Labor Board found 
the complaints justified and ordered 
the companies to withdraw recogni- 
tion of the *unions" and disestablish 
them. 

The third and ninth Federal Circuit 
Courts of Appeal held that the Labor 
Board had exceeded its statutory au- 
thority and refused to give judicial 
sanction to the Board's orders. 

Reversing these rulings, the Su- 
preme Court, in an opinion by Asso- 
ciate Justice Harlan F. Stone, said: 

“Before enactment of National La- 
bor Relations Act this Court recog- 
nized that the maintenance of à com- 
pany union, dominated by the em- 
ployer, may be a ready and effective 
means of obstructing self-organiza- 
tion of employes and their choice of 
their own representatives for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining." 

Turning to the Pennsylvania Grey- 
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tries who had helped to save other 
workers from disaster. Also, for out- 
standing records in safety achieve- 
ment 65 mining companies or other 
organizations of the mineral indus- 
tries were awarded certificates of 
honor, and 45 certificates of honor 
were given to individuals for notable 
safety records. 

These awards carry with them 
great prestige and are highly prized. 
To those mining concerns which are 
guilty of lagging in safety of opera- 
tion, they stand as a rebuke—or, let 
us hope, as a stimulus to provide 
methods of safeguarding the lives of 
the workers. It is a dishonor to any 
industry to have its workers suffer the 
loss of their limbs, to have their eyes 
shot out, to have their backs broken, 
and to have their bodies mashed into 
pulp, because the directors are unwill- 
ing to furnish safety methods, for fear 
of reducing profits. 

All honor to the heroes whose deeds 
of valor were performed when profit 
was no eonsideration— when the only 
motive was the saving of the life of a 
fellow-worker. Those heroes have 
fulfilled the promise of the Great 
Teacher—who came that men might 
have life—when he declared that “he 
that saveth his life shall lose it, and he 
that loseth his life for my sake, shall 
find. it." — By Dr. Charles Stelzle, 
Executive Director, Good Neighbor 
League. 


Two Supreme Court Opinions 
Hold Company Unions Illegal 


The two recent unanimous decisions 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States voiding company unions of bus 
operators employed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines, Inc., and the 
Greyhound Management Company, in 
one case, and Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., in the other case, pulled 
another prop from under so-called 
labor organizations promoted and 
controlled by employers. 
Competent observers pointed out 
that the Supreme Court’s decisions 
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Danger of Contentment 


Jerome Jones, veteran editor of the 
Atlanta Journal of Labor, delivers 
himself of 3 few thought-provoking 
observations in commenting on the 
well-fed and contented state of British 
labor unionists. He quotes an English 
labor leader as saying: “Some years 
ago when labor was fighting for or- 
ganization this hall would be many 
times overflowing when I called a 
meeting. Now, with everyone a mem- 
ber of some labor union and when col- 
lective bargaining is universal, the 
wage workers have lost interest in 
union activities." 

Mr. Jones then observes that “when 
a fellow is well off he has a tendency 
to forget from whence his well-being 
cometh.”’ 

“The experience this Englishman 
had is not unlike what many of us 
have experienced over here," Mr. 
Jones writes. This is a problem which 
ought not to be and yet it is. Attend- 
ance ought to be better when times 
are good than when they are bad, for 
two reasons. First, a sense of grati- 
tude ought to encourage good attend- 
ance at meetings. In the second place, 
a healthy attendance at the meetings 
is a good guarantee against recur- 
rence of bad times. 

“Trace, if you will, the vicious cir- 
cle. A group of workers will realize 
their plight and resolve that some- 
thing ought to be done. Agitation be- 
gins. Remedies are found, desired ob- 
jectives are obtained. Agitation 
ceases. Crowds fall away. Sensing a 
weakening of the spirit of the work- 
ers and a possibility of a break in soli- 
darity, some employers begin to take 
advantage of a situation and gradu- 
ally ease off the high standards. Asa 
result there is a decrease in wages, or 
an increase in unemployment, hours 
are lengthened, work is speeded up or 
in some other way the good results ob- 
tained when the workers were show- 
ing their solidarity and acting as a 
unit are lost. 

“We know the tendency is to feel 
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hound Lines, Inc, and Greyhound 
Management Company, Justice Stone 
said the findings show that the re- 
spondents “had engaged in unfair la- 
bor practices by interfering with, re- 
straining and coercing employes in 
the exercise of their rights guaran- 
teed by Section 7 (of the National 
Labor Relations Act), in that they 
had interfered with the formation and 
administration of a labor organiza- 
tion of their employes, Employes As- 
sociation of Pennsylvania Greyhound 
Lines, Inc., and had contributed finan- 
cial and other support to it," in viola- 
tion of the Labor Act. 

Violations of the Labor Act were 
also developed in the investigation of 
the practices of Pacific Greyhound 
Lines, Inc. 

The opinion then pointed out that 
the experience in administering the 
Railway Labor Act had shown com- 
pany unions to be a stumbling block 
to effective collective bargaining. 

“Congress, in enacting the Labor 
Relations Act, had in mind the expe- 
rience in the administration of the 
Railway Labor Act," Justice Stone 
continued, *and declared that the for- 
mer was ‘an amplification and further 
clarification of the principles of the 
latter. 

“To secure to employes the benefits 
of self-organization and collective 
bargaining through representatives 
of the employes own choosing the 
board was authorized to order the 
abandonment of unfair labor prac- 
tices and to take affirmative action 
which would carry out the policy of 
the act." 

Under these conditions the Supreme 
Court held that the authority admin- 
istering the Labor Act had the statu- 
tory right to demand the abolition of 
the company unions, and therefore re- 
versed the decisions of the two Cir- 
cuit Courts of Appeal which held that 
the Labor Act did not give the admin- 
istrative authority such power.— 
News Letter. 
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More and more, the people and their 
representatives are awakening to the 
economie facts of modern life. The 
process is slow, and the suffering dur- 
ing the delay is terrific; but the gain 
is sure. 


The Fewer Low-Waged 
Workers the Better 


It may be true that there have been 
men who got to the top even though 
they began life under low circum- 
stances, receiving small pay, and en- 
during all the limitations which that 
implies. But whichever may have 
been the advantages gained, such men 
usually missed much in mental and 
cultural development. 

suppose, however, that all workers 
were compelled to undergo the hard- 
ships which men of this character en- 
dured — merely because they were 
handicapped on account of low wages? 
What kind of citizens would they be? 
And what kind of fathers and hus- 
bands? How would they affect the 
standards of the community, and of 
what service would they be in build- 
ing up the life of the nation? 

Low-waged workers are a distinct 
detriment in the struggle of humanity 
toward higher standards and forms 
of living. The more low-waged work- 
ers there are, the lower would become 
the purchasing power of the people, 
the lower the quantity of production, 
the lower the amount of work to be 
done with a consequent increase in 
the volume of unemployment. Low- 
waged communities are always low- 
standard in the life and the character 
of all the people. On the other hand, 
high-waged communities which make 
possible the privilege of travel, study, 
music, reading, and the chance to hear 
and see things, are not only prosper- 
ous communities, but their inhabitants 
are cultured, mentally developed, and 
reasonable citizens. Homes are com- 
fortable, wives and children are hap- 
py, education is more widely spread, 
religion is revered, and peace is more 
generally assured. 
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that at times the meetings are unin- 
teresting and one could entertain him- 
self much more profitably by staying 
at home or going some place else. Of 
course, meetings ought not to be unin- 
teresting. It is to the worker's inter- 
est to keep up his attendance in spite 
of uninteresting meetings. And per- 
haps it has not occurred to some of us 
that regular and full attendance are 
the two best guarantees of interesting 
meetings."— Elevator Constructor. 


Causes of Unemployment 


In the Senate debate on the $250,- 
000,000 relief bill, Senator Bone of 
Washington declared that *unemploy- 
ment is a by-product of technological 
advance. We will never be wholly free 
from it unless and until we accept the 
urgent necessity of making such 
changes as will balance the national 
human economy." But while holding 
that this was the primary cause of 
unemployment, Senator Bone declared 
that a contributing cause was “the 
continued concentration of income in 
a few hands, so that it is impossible 
for working men to have large pur- 
chasing power." 

As a matter of fact, Senator Bone 
stated two aspects of the same facts. 
Incomes are concentrated because in- 
vention and science are used, so far 
as business and finance can control 
matters, to pile up profits rather than 
to shorten and lighten work. And 
when the income of any man reaches 
a million dollars a year—or a half or 
a quarter or a tenth of a million dol- 
lars — the receiver simply cannot 
spend it on goods that most of our 
workers make. 

But it is a mighty good sign when 
a Senator brings up such facts in a 
debate on relief. It is another good 
sign when Senator Wagner puts in, 
and remarks that there are businesses 
which have laid off men by thousands 
while still paying high dividends, and 
still giving extravagant salaries to in- 
siders. 
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supplement jobs during business de- 
clines through constructive work and 
service programs. 

If work is available for the needy 
they ean escape the consequences of 
means tests, spending all their sav- 
ings and investments, the demoraliza- 
tion of dependency, the decline of 
work skill—unemployability. Unem- 
ployment insurance is a limited pro- 
vision covering a comparatively small 
percentage of the population. It is 
intended to tide workers over between 
jobs. A new job is necessary for the 
unemployed either in private indus- 
try or on government work. WPA, 
both through its work provisions for 
older and younger persons, has dem- 
onstrated the possibilities of construc- 
tive work and service in creating so- 
cial wealth and opportunities and in 
conserving personalities. Work is the 
only form in which relief can be given 
without permitting other people to 
manage the lives of the unfortunate. 

The citizens of this country need 
adequate and suitable shelter, public 
hospitals, better training for those in 
public service, whether teaching or 
administrative work is involved, bet- 
ter recreational and educational facil- 
ities for all, better protection for life 
and limb on highways, intelligent con- 
servation of national resources, and 
many other things that could be in- 
cluded in planning our public works 
programs. It is high time to plan for 
a known need and to give up the prac- 
tice of spending money on a haphaz- 
ard program of projects that can be 
launched readily. We can plan to re- 
lieve need promptly.—American Fed- 
erationst. 


Unionism is worth what union 
members rate it. The best grade is 100 
per cent pure, and that is the brand 
you should carry if it be your desire 
that the organized labor movement 
shall continue to flourish and remain 
the vital force for good that all who 
embrace its tenets should wish it to 
be.—Organized Labor. 
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Because of this, the man who is con- 
stantly trying to lower wages is an 
undesirable menace to the community. 
On the other hand the man who tries 
to pay the highest wages that his in- 
dustry can afford should be honored 
for his fairness and his work, not only 
by the workers, but by all the citizens 
of the community, because they also 
share in the general prosperity which 
such action creates. 

The fewer low-waged workers there 
are the better it will be for all of us. 


A Works Program 


The depression in business brings a 
serious and fearful situation to those 
dependent upon jobs for an income. 
Income is essential for food, shelter 
and clothing, to say nothing of medi- 
cal care and medicine when sick, 
school for children and all the normal 
things that constitute living. Because 
our economic institutions contract or 
break down, workers lose opportuni- 
ties to earn incomes through no fault 
of theirs. We cannot as a Nation, re- 
sponsible for our National institu- 
tions, stand by and see persons starve 
or steal in order to live. There is just 
one fair way to provide relief—con- 
structive work on socially useful proj- 
ects for which Society pays compensa- 
tion commensurate with the work. 

The number of persons with only 
part-time work or no jobs at all have 
been creeping up towards the terrible 
high of '33. Years ago Labor asked 
for à permanent division of publie 
works, planning projects that would 
add to national service and wealth so 
that they might be launched as needed 
with the minimum of delay and con- 
stitute elements in an integrated pro- 
gram. Such a bureau was launched 
but had not got under way before the 
avalanche of need and so was aban- 
doned. Labor is convinced that the 
only intelligent way to provide against 
the need following unemployment, 
which is sure to come, is for the gov- 
ernment to plan and to be ready to 





(By DANIEL .ل‎ TOBIN) 


Because of the nature of our work and our enormous membership we 
have sometimes been deceived by individuals who seek membership in our 
union. Sometimes an employer will hire a man not knowing much about 
him, or he may be a relative or a friend of the foreman, and that man, 
with his associates, is taken into the union. Eventually it turns out that 
he is dishonest, that he is a drunkard, that he has other weaknesses such 
as being stupid and unable to make up his mind in an emergency in order 
to prevent an accident. Eventually he is laid off. He comes down to the 
union office, tells them he is out of work and he goes on the waiting list. 
He is sent to another employer who eventually proves him to be exactly 
what his former employer said he was—good for nothing. Now then, we 
cannot expect employers to keep this kind of man in their employment. 
This kind of man pays his dues regularly and he is usually at the meetings 
and is usually the most loud-mouthed individual at the meeting, especially 
in finding fault with the business agents for not putting him to work. He 
is satisfied if he works two or three days a week so that he has enough 
money to keep him hanging around a saloon or to barely get something 
to eat. 

The International Executive Board makes this ruling: That when 
the union finds a man of this kind they are perfectly justified in suspend- 
ing him from membership. He should be given a trial before the local 
executive board and suspended from membership if he is found to be 
incompetent to drive a truck, or if he is found guilty of the charges named 
above. We cannot have this kind of incompetent, dangerous individual 
holding membership in our union. Taking a place on the unemployment 
list and shoving him on to an employer is a crime against the union, the 
employer, and the public at large, whose lives are in danger. If the man 
is found guilty of being intoxicated, or stealing, or deliberately lying to 
his employer, and the employer makes the statement to you that he dis- 
charged him for any of those reasons, don’t try to force the employer to 
put his statements in writing, because the employer may not want to do 
so; he may feel he would subject himself to legal procedure. If you believe 
the employer is honest and sincere—and you should know whether he is 
or not—then give this man, for his first offense, three months suspension 
from the union; for his second offense, one year, and for his third offense, 
expel him from membership. 


"x. O ۵۷ 


Bores acting as business agents, or other such undesirable characters 
that are half stewed half the time, are a living, standing disgrace to the 
Labor Movement. Any Organizer of the International Union that knows 
of such a case should report it to the International Union, and the Inter- 
national will notify the local to get rid of such an individual. If the local 
refuses to do so, the International will not hesitate to revoke the charter 
of the local union. When a man goes out to represent a local union he is 
not representing himself as an individual; he has the dignity and the 
honor of the Labor Movement on his shoulders and he has the welfare of 
hundreds of men in his charge and keeping, and his actions, both in public 
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and in private life, should be beyond suspicion. Rowdies, rough-necks, 
and such individuals that believe they are tough, cannot remain members 
of this International Union, and especially they cannot remain officers. I 
am quite happy and proud over our large membership and I am sincere 
when I say that we have very few of this type representing our local 
unions. Where one is found “put him out.” We will stand back of you. 
Either he goes out, or you can't stay in. We want clean men ; men of honor 
and decency representing our local unions. 


(3) - an NES 


يم( با بس 


Minutes of Meeting of General Executive Board Held in Miami, 
Florida, Beginning February 5, 1938 


The General Executive Board met in the Everglades Hotel in Miami, 
Florida, on Saturday, February 5, 1938, at 10:00 A. M. All members of the 
Board were present. Brother John P. McLaughlin, having been appointed 
Second Vice-President during the year by the General President and con- 
firmed by the General Executive Board, to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Michael Casey, was installed as Second Vice-President of the 
International Union by the General President. 

The General President gave a brief summary of the condition of the 
International Union, outlining the fact that we had at the present time, in 
his opinion, the largest paid-up membership in the American Labor Move- 
ment, having reached à paid-up membership of a little over 300,000. The 
General President also explained to the Board the condition surrounding 
the International Union, the many dangerous situations presenting them- 
selves from day to day as a result of our enlarged membership and our 
increased or extended jurisdiction. He also made a general statement 
dealing with the financial state of the International Union; briefly out- 
lined that the general fund was about used up as a result of the 
plaeing on the road of several organizers and several other increased 
expenses, especially with newly organized unions, and also the fact that 
the per capita tax of the American Federation of Labor because of 
its assessment had been increased from one cent to two cents per month 
per member. The General President also stated our relations with the 
Building Trades Department and briefly outlined the discussions that arose 
in the sessions of the Executive Council dealing with our jurisdiction 
versus the Brewery Workers and the Engineers; also the action of the 
Building Trades Department in deciding to order all local building trades 
to observe and put into effect all decisions rendered by the National Arbiter 
of the Building Trades Department, Dr. Lapp. The General President 
stated that the trial of several members, former officers of Local 70, Truck 
Drivers, of Oakland, California, was set for Tuesday morning, February 
8, 1938, at 10:00 A. M. and that every provision in the Constitution had 
been carefully carried out in this case, as he was of the opinion that the 
radical elements in the Northwest were deeply interested and perhaps 
responsible for this trial and would undoubtedly watch its results. He also 
stated he was of the opinion that the defendants were having their ex- 
penses paid by the radical organizations in the Northern California dis- 
trict. The General President also outlined many other phases and condi- 
tions surrounding the International Union, especially the fact that the 
Federal Government was making several inquiries as to the fact that our 
members in some of the large cities were interfering with interstate 
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traffie. Other members of the Board expressed themselves as to conditions 
surrounding our general organization in their respective districts. After 
these preliminary discussions taking up two or three hours of the time of 
the Board, it being Saturday the Board adjourned to meet again on Mon- 
day morning at 10:00 A. M. 

The Board met on Monday morning and discussed routine business 
surrounding the International Union, especially requests for charters, re- 
quests for decisions on jurisdiction, strike requests from several points, 
and an invitation from the local union in Miami to address a meeting of 
its members during our stay in Miami. This invitation was accepted and 
several of the officers of the International Union were present at the 
meeting, and gave them the history of the organization and what they 
should do in order to build up the membership in the Miami district. 
Of course it must be understood that Miami, being a winter resort, has 
many transient truck drivers, which is somewhat the cause of the unor- 
ganized condition obtaining. In addition to this, there isn't very much 
industry in that part of Florida. 

On Tuesday morning the General Executive Board began the hearing 
on the trial of Clifford Lester, John Carvalho, Al Applebaum, Charles 
Leopold and Pete Marshall, former officers of Local 70. The hearing con- 
tinued until 2:30, then recessed for one hour, and continued again until 
7:00 P. M., and adjourned to be continued again the next day. The next 
day, Wednesday, the hearing continued. Rebuttal testimony was presented 
by the defendants in answer to the prosecutor of the charges, General 
Organizer Joseph Casey, who was appointed Trustee and Receiver of 
Local 70. At 12:45 noon the General President having asked the defend- 
ants if they were satisfied that they had received a fair and impartial trial 
and having had an answer in the affirmative, and they having further 
answered that they had nothing further to present, the ease was closed. 
The following day the question of action on the charges was taken up by 
the General Executive Board and a decision was reached. By unanimous 
action of the Board it was decided that all the defendants were guilty; 
that in the case of Clifford Lester, who was President of the local union 
and who was mainly responsible for the dissension and defiance of Inter- 
national law that obtained, the decision of the Board was that he stand 
expelled from membership in the International Union. The Board took 
under consideration the other defendants who were also found guilty of 
the charges, and in their case it was decided that although they were 
guilty they were led on by Lester, who was President of the local. The 
decision of the Board in their case was that they be fined the sum of fifty 
dollars in each case; that they be given up to ninety days to make payment 
of same; that they be prevented from attending any meeting of the local 
union for'one year and from holding any office within the local union for a 
period of five years. This case and the decision of the Board was referred 
to in the March issue of this magazine. 

On Thursday morning the Board heard a delegation from the Chicago 
Joint Council consisting of George Wilson, John O'Brien, William Lee, and 
William Hanley. The purpose of this delegation was to present to the 
Board a request of the Joint Council that Brother Goudie, who is Inter- 
national Organizer and Vice-President and also President of the Joint 
Council, having gone through a very serious strain for the past two years 
and his health having been impaired as a result, that the General Execu- 
tive Board grant him a vacation with all expenses paid. Each member of 
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the delegation gave their reasons for the request of the Joint Council and 
each of them emphasized the necessity for the request. The General Execu- 
tive Board later on in its sessions granted the request of the Chicago 
Joint Council. 

The General President read an appeal for financial assistance from 
our Local Union 671 in Hartford, Conn., many of whose members, includ- 
ing the Business Agent, have been sentenced to terms of imprisonment on 
the grounds of conspiracy to violate a certain law obtaining in the State 
of Connecticut. The only charges against the men were assault and bat- 
tery, but they were convicted of conspiracy and sentenced to terms of four, 
five and six years. The General Executive Board gave power to the Presi- 
dent to investigate and do what he thought was necessary after making 
an investigation of the needs and requirements in this case. 

The General President called to the attention of the Board that 
Brother Thomas Farrell now of Cincinnati, formerly of Chicago, and 
Brother John M. Gillespie, now of Indianapolis, formerly of Boston, had 
been employed by the General President and the general organization 
exactly thirty years ago as General Organizers, going to work for the 
International Union at à salary of twenty-four dollars per week for seven 
days and seven nights. The General President stated that he thought it 
was quite à record for two men in the Labor Movement to have worked 
continuously for an International Union such as ours where there are so 
many differences of opinion, and that he believed the case was unique in 
the history of the Labor Movement and that proper and suitable recogni- 
tion should be given to such an event. It was decided by the General Execu- 
tive Board that a dinner or banquet be given in honor of those two men 
and that the members of the Executive Council of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor still in the City of Miami be invited, with their wives, to 
attend the banquet. The motion was carried unanimously by the Board. 
The General President appointed on the committee to make arrangements, 
Seeretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes and Vice-Presidents Cashal and 
MeLaughlin. I might state here that the banquet was held on Thursday 
evening, February 10, in the Lounge Room of the Everglades Hotel and 
that it was a wonderful success. Everyone enjoyed themselves and our 
visitors from Chicago who came before the Board on business were also 
invited, as well as several members of the Executive Council, including 
Brother Joseph Weber, President of the Musicians; T. A. Rickert of the 
Garment Workers; Secretary-Treasurer Bugniazet of the Electrical 
Workers; John Coefield of the Plumbers’ International Union; also John 
Hynes and family of the Sheet Metal Workers, who are old friends of 
Brother Gillespie. The only regrettable part of the celebration was the 
absence of Brother Farrell, who was detained in Cincinnati and could not 
attend, because of the serious illness of his wife, who was then in the 
hospital. 

The Board convened Friday morning, February 11, at 9:30. On roll 
call all members were present. Brother Gillespie took up the question of 
requests for endorsement of strikes in several places. On the request of 
Local 302 of Oakland, California, for endorsement of strike of delivery 
men, involving not more than fifty men, it was moved and carried that the 
request be approved by the Board and the matter be referred to Organizer 
Casey for adjustment on his return to California. Local 50 of Belleville, 
Illinois, asked for endorsement of strike involving about thirty-five men 
engaged in building material hauling. Board granted their request. On 
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the request of Local 619 of Manitowoc, Wisconsin, it was decided if there 
are not more than fifty men involved, after an investigation by Organizer 
Picago, if the local union is entitled to benefits the request will be granted; 
if more than fifty men are involved it will be referred to the Board for 
action. 

The Board discussed the question of Joint Councils in certain districts 
for which charters have been applied, and the advisability of the issuance 
of same. On the request for a Joint Council in Kansas City, Missouri, the 
motion was made and carried that the matter be left in the hands of the 
General Officers for further investigation, with full power to act as to 
whether or not the request shall be granted. Regarding a Joint Council in 
certain districts in the State of Illinois, decision was that the office be | 
empowered to issue the charters if in their judgment it is in the best 
interests of our membership there. 

The General Executive Board voted unanimously to pay the sum of 
$200.00 à month to John Geary, Vice-President of the International 
Union for many years, who has now almost reached the age of 80 years. 
John Geary is one of the oldest members of the International Union and 
was one of the men who early pioneered in the Teamsters’ Movement, as 
he was a charter member of the organization when it was known as the 
Team Drivers! International Union. 

The General President explained that he was about to visit Europe 
as the representative of the American Federation of Labor to the British 
Trades Union Congress during the summer months. He said, of course, 
everything would be taken care of in his office by his assistants during his 
absence. The General President is the first man in the American Federa- 
tion of Labor that was ever elected for the second time as a delegate to the 
British Trades Union Congress, he having been elected the first time in 
the St. Louis Convention of the American Federation of Labor in 1910 
and represented the Federation in 1911 at Newcastle-on-Tyne, England. 
The Board discussed the question of additional expenses for the President, 
as the American Federation of Labor pays very little money and this is 
the customary procedure of International Unions. The matter was dis- 
cussed by several members of the Board and it was decided that if the 
General President had any additional expenses which are not properly 
taken care of in the regular way, they would be taken care of by the Inter- 
national organization. 

On Friday afternoon, February 11, the General Executive Board 
finished its business and the motion was made that the Board be 0 
whenever necessary in the judgment of the General President. 

The General President stated that he needed some of the members of 
the Board to attend conferences with President William Green the next 
day, dealing with many questions surrounding our organization. We 
might state here that during the Board meeting there was also a meeting 
of the Executive Council, where many matters pertaining to our Interna- 
tional Union were discussed and decisions and understandings reached, 
and that there were also many other meetings with organizations and 
their representatives dealing with the affairs of our International Union. 
The conferences were participated in by the General President and mem- 
bers of the Board from the several districts, depending upon the district 
in which the controversy had arisen. 

There was also a conference with the Gasoline Station Service Men 
who are now taking in garage workers in some places, and Brother Brad- 
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ley, who has charge of the organizing of this branch of the American 
Federation of Labor, as well as others, was present at the conference, 
eae included President William Green of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

The Board, as you will readily understand, because of our increased 
membership, had its work increased accordingly, but in all it can be truth- 
fully said that the meeting of the Board was a successful one and laid the 
ground work for understandings which will be helpful as time goes on. It 
is, of course, to be understood that questions involving our jurisdiction; 
involving our contracts with our employers; involving legislation pertain- 
ing to over-the-road trucking; involving legal procedure against us in 
many places, and involving many disagreements amongst our local officers 
and members, will continue to obtain, because, we repeat, the larger the 
organization the greater the number of disputes and grievances. 

The General President explained that on invitation from the Joint 
Council in San Francisco it became necessary for him to visit the Western 
States and endeavor to iron out certain misunderstandings that obtain. 

It is clearly understood—and that declaration was made by the Board— 
that without the aid and assistance and co-operation of each individual 
local officer, the International Union cannot continue to hold the all-im- 
portant position it now enjoys in the American Labor Movement, and 
expressed the hope that the Constitution and laws of the International 
Union will be carefully read and observed by each local officer. This 
meeting of the Board had reason to more thoroughly emphasize its decla- 
rations, which are in substance that any local union officer or any local 
union that does not observe the Constitution and laws, or that believe they 
can play a secret or lone hand or act in defiance of International authority, 
cannot remain in the International organization. 

During the sessions of our Board President William Green and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Frank Morrison of the American Federation of Labor 
appeared before the Board and delivered short addresses and paid a very 
high tribute to the standing of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
and Chauffeurs. Without hesitancy they declared that in their judgment 
the Teamsters’ Union was the key organization of the Federation and that 
the Federation was deeply grateful to them for the great assistance they 
had rendered to the Federation in the struggle now going on between the 
American Federation of Labor and the C. 1. 0. The President also stated 
there was no organization affiliated with the Federation that was any 
more prompt in paying its assessment than was the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. Those officers of the American Federation of Labor 
seemed to be exceptionally sincere and deeply grateful to our International 
Union and stated that they availed themselves of the opportunity of so 
expressing themselves before the meeting of our Board. 

We submit this report in accordance with our Constitution to our 
general membership. 

Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, General President. 


30۷ ۰ TE ۳ 


Ever so often we receive complaints from other locals that certain unions 
are charging less than two dollars a month dues and the reason we get 
this information before one of our Auditors goes into the local to audit 
its books is because some men like to shop around to see what they can 
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get for nothing or get it as cheap as possible. Such men never seem to 
give a thought to the fact that when they find or get something cheap they 
only receive in value just what they paid for it and if it happens to be the 
union and they want to get in because of cheap dues, they should also 
remember that should their employer lock them out, they will not receive 
any lockout benefits from the International for the simple reason that 
their local has not lived to the laws of the International Union. Or, in 
case the local is forced to call its men out on strike it cannot get strike 
endorsement of the General Executive Board, which would entitle the 
members to strike benefits, because, again in this case, the local is not 
carrying out the International Constitution as approved and adopted by 
its conventions. In fact, individuals of this kind are not real union men 
and women. Some unions figure out ways whereby they can beat the law, 
such as paying two dollars one month and getting one month's free dues, 
but this is only a subterfuge and will not be tolerated. 

Members of our craft when unemployed can procure a withdrawal 
card from the union and when they return to work may turn in that card 
and become reinstated on the payment of one month's dues. 

We are happy to say, however, that we do not have many locals of 
this kind or locals that do not seem to realize in order to have a suc- 
cessful local they must have some money in their treasury with which to 
mee the many problems and situations that arise within a local during 
the year. e 

This law making the dues two dollars a month was passed in the 
interest of all of our locals as it did not require that any. extra money was 
to be paid to the International Union, so all you members who read this 
Story and know that your local is one of those that is looking for some- 
thing cheap should realize that is just what you are getting and if caught 
in anything like a strike or lockout they will have no one to blame except 
themselves as the International Officers or General Executive Board can- 
not change the law in cases of this kind.—J. M. G. 


REMEMBER to have your wage scale and agreement approved by the Joint 
Council in your district before sending it in to the International for ap- 
proval. When this is done it will not be necessary for us to send it back 
to you for the endorsement of the Joint Council and will save time as well 
as a lot of confusion and will enable us to return it to you in time for 
presentation to your employers.—J. M. G. 


"oUm p 


Ix ANY and every jurisdictional dispute between National and Interna- 
tional Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, it is the 
law as well as the duty of all Central Bodies and State Branches to keep 
their hands off and in every respect refrain from taking action of any 
kind in these disputes. These bodies should do everything in their power 
towards carrying out the decisions of the conventions of the American 
Federation of Labor and its Executive Council in jurisdiction disputes 
where they have been settled by the Convention. Now anyone who wishes 
to know or cares anything about finding out what the decision of the con- 
ventions has been in the dispute between the Teamsters and the Brewery 
Workers should be able to find out without much trouble that the decision 
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of the conventions is and has been that all brewery drivers, chauffeurs and 
helpers belong under the jurisdiction of our International Union. Never- 
theless, every now and then we learn of some Central Body or State Fed- 
eration that feels it has the right to place some firm on the “We Don’t 
Patronize" list, simply because they may want to be with those who do 
not or will not carry out decisions that have been made by conven- 
tion after convention, thus placing themselves above the body which has 
chartered them. Delegates who may vote that way in a Central Body 
would soon squawk if the Teamsters and Chauffeurs’ delegates voted 
against any decision that was made in favor of their International Union, 
or even against their local union. All we ask for is what belongs under 
our jurisdiction as granted by the American Federation of Labor and we 
are going to get it regardless of who likes or dislikes it. All we ask is 
that these organizations and their delegates be fair. They may need our 
help next and the best way to get that help is, if you cannot do us any 
good, just mind your own business and do not do us wrong because we 
are right as all records pertaining to our dispute with the Brewery 
Workers will show. The records of the meeting of the Executive Council 
in May, 1933, and those of the conventions of the American Federation of 
Labor in 1933, 1934, 1935, 1936 and 1937, all prove that our International 
Union was granted jurisdiction over all drivers and helpers employed by 
breweries and all Central Bodies and State Branches have copies of these 
records and proceedings on file in their headquarters as they are sent 
to them free by the Secretary of the American Federation of Labor. How- 
ever, should any of the officers or members of any Central Body or State 
Federation who may read this statement have any doubt as to its correct- 
ness, should for their own satisfaction—if for no other reason—read the 
records and proceedings of the conventions on this jurisdiction dispute 
so that they may be fully informed and enlightened as to the law should 
this subject ever come up on the floor at any of their meetings.—J. M. G. 
M Ug ug 

۱ Ve SEE in the newspapers that a large number of union men are seeking 
high political offices in the coming election. A lot of hard work and effort 
will be put forth in an endeavor to have them win, but we fear most of it 
will amount to nothing. Labor's only chance is when it is united and there 
is not any split within its ranks or a division among the organizations. 

You will also notice that when either of the two large political parties 
in office gets into a turmoil and splits up they are divided and, of course, 
always lose. The same applies to Labor. The divided party cannot under any 
circumstances be elected and when the candidate supported by Labor is 
defeated the winner does not feel that he owes anything in particular to 
Labor, because Labor did not support him in the election. 

How different it would, and should be, for Labor if only it was united 
and they would all stand together and what a chance for doing good it 
would have if united instead of being divided. As conditions are at the 
present time they should not put up a candidate just to have him slaughtered, 
and that is all it can be called at this writing. Don't, therefore, be disap- 
pointed or sore when the election is over and the so-called Labor candidates 
are defeated. We are also sure that no Labor candidate can expect much 
help from either of the two large parties, and will only be classed as an 
*also ran" with perhaps not enough votes to bother counting them.—J. M. G. 
۲۳ "uw ۳ 
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Tus Union Label Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor 
is holding an Industrial Exhibition in Cincinnati, Ohio, May 16 to 21, 1938. 
This will be the largest exhibit of union-made goods and display of the 
Union Label ever held in this country and should go 3 long way towards 
showing not only the working people who attend the show but also the 
great manufacturers the benefit the Union Label can be to them and the 
opportunity for enlarging their sales not alone to union members but to 
other people as well who wish to know when purchasing things they need 
that they have been made under clean and sanitary conditions and that 
their brothers and sisters employed in making them are able to live as 
Americans should live and their children getting the education that will 
make real Americans out of them instead of being poorly fed and as they 
grow up have nothing to look forward to,except an open way to an insti- 
tution or a jail. 

With organization growing at the rate it has for the past three years 
there should be no good reason why all workers from now on cannot ask, 
when making purchases, for the union label and should refuse to accept the 
article unless it bears the label. Never mind the store which says it has 
something just as good or even better; just tell whoever is trying to make 
the sale that you know what you want and if they do not have it or do 
not handle it you can go where they do have it. Just do this the next time 
you ask for the Union Label.—J. M. G. 


In MANY sections of our country during the months of April and May 
primary elections will take place. These primaries are held for the pur- 
pose of nominating men who will run for the offices of United States 
Senators, Congressmen, and in certain States, Governors, Mayors, City 
Councilmen and other county officials. All members of our union should 
see to it that their names are on the list so they may cast their votes for 
the men who have Labor’s endorsement. They should also investigate 
those who are seeking re-election and find out how they voted on bills 
that were filed in the interest of the workers, organized and unorganized. 
If these men voted against the measures which were favorable to Labor 
and received its endorsement; claiming to be with the workers before the 
election, but who turned the other way after they were elected, then the 
working people can very easily Jeave such men at home to think the mat- 
ter over and vote to put men in office who will keep the promises made to 
Labor before the election. Be sure you are on the voting list so you can 
vote.—J. M. 


ibis poorest kind of a man is one who seeks office, but, in an honest elec- 
tion, gets defeated and then goes around doing and saying everything mean 
he can think of about the men the members saw fit to elect. The honest 
vote of the union means nothing to a sorehead of this kind. He is just 
selfish and nothing is right unless he does it. Any. man who acts in that 
way as a rule never makes a reliable or responsible officer of a union and 
if your local happens to have in membership an individual of this kind 
you may consider yourselves lucky he did not get elected and if he should 
ever again be a candidate for any office just remember the way he acted— 
just like a spoiled child who had his candy taken away from him. The 
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able man is one who can take it on the chin and if defeated in the election 
goes out and works harder than ever before for his union. That is the 
kind of à man the members should vote to have represent them when the 
proper time comes. To a member if defeated we say, be a man, stand up 
like a man and remember the welfare of your union and its success comes 
first and the union will prove profitable to the entire membership. Read 
this UE two or three times and see the good you can get out of it.— 
JM. Gs- 


mp ur 


| عع‎ seems to be considerable talk lately about breaking up the Labor 
Movement by taking away charters from State Federations of Labor and 
Central Labor Unions where they are controlled by men who do not any 
longer hold membership in the American Federation of Labor. This claim 
comes from men who know better, but who will resort to any method in 
order to carry or put out their own viewpoint. When these charters were 
granted the membership consisted only of members of unions affiliated 
with the American Federation of Labor, so why should unions, or their 
officers, expect to remain within the fold when they are not in harmony 
with the principles of the American Federation of Labor and when they 
do not help, with their tax, to keep the movement and organization going. 
They would not let a union stay within their fold if it failed to pay its 
tax and neither would they allow it in any of their councils if it did not 
live up to the law. Then, brothers of the past, and perhaps of the future, 
do not mess up things and if you cannot be on one side all the way through 
and feel you must be alone, then let the other side alone until some settle- 
ment is made. There are still plenty of men in the American Federation 
of Labor from President Green on down who will see that you get a 
square deal in the future as you always have in the past. Wars, except 
those fought for freedom, have never paid a dividend to any country and 
the same applies to the Labor Movement. No movement is so big that it 
can afford to forget the worker, who is, in the end, the real sufferer and 
the one who always pays the freight.—J. M. G. 


Many agreements made by our local unions contain provisions for vaca- 
tions of from one to two weeks in addition to wages and working condi- 
tions. This is one more good argument to use with the non-union driver 
you meet in your daily work—high wages and short hours with the union 
now having reached the time when its members can have a week or two 
weeks off with pay so they can have a rest and get a change of scenery 
enabling them to return to work with new life. As time goes on we hope 
to obtain other conditions which we do not have at the present time. Those 
of our members who receive a vacation should enjoy it and be sure your 
family has a chance to go with you and let your employer know you had 
them with you.—J. M. G. 


۱ Ve RECEIVE many calls from new districts asking us to send an organizer 
at once, as there is a chance to organize several hundred men. In some of 
these places we learn that the American Federation of Labor’s organizer 
has been in there but that the men did not seem to want to organize. In 
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other places where we have sent a man he found out that it was just the 
business agent's work that they wanted done. No union in any district 
will be a success if the members are unwilling to do any work and will 
only sit back and wait for someone else to do it for them. Any local about 
to look for help along this line should first look over its own outfit and see 
just what they have tried to do and if the answer is “nothing” save the 
time it takes to write a letter, because only those who help themselves 
Should expect to receive help from anyone else. Working people now have 
everything with them to help in اللخ دب‎ qul. ue the law—so all that is 
needed is courage and a willingness to work.—J. M. G. 


00 


as younger workers is because indus- 
try today is burning up our youth by 
pacing youth to the machine. 

"Industry itself is therefore re- 
sponsible for most of the ‘wrecked’ 
manhood and womanhood which it 
wants to throw onto the scrap-pile. It 
isn’t fair, under these circumstances, 
to make labor pay for the reckless- 
ness—or thoughtlessness—of indus- 
try. Industry itself must compensate 
the workers for what it has taken out 
of them. 

“The least industry can do is to 
make some provision for the old-tim- 
ers who haven’t reached the age when 
social Security will take care of them 
upon a basis which will be fair and 
reasonable. 

"At any rate, somebody will have 
to do the job. If government must do 
it it will mean a still heavier tax upon 
industry. And if that should happen 
it must be a tax which should not be 
passed on exclusively to the average 
consumer." 


Money Unclaimed 


Thousands of dollars belonging to 
workers who have reached the age of 
65 since January 1, 1937, when the 
Federal Social Security became effec- 
tive, remain unclaimed in the U. S. 
Treasury. Under the act, lump sum 
payments of 315 per cent of the work- 
er's earnings from January 1, 1937, 
until the day he or she attained the 
age of 65, are made upon application 
only, as the Security Board does not 
notify those entitled to the award. 
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What Is to Become of Worker 
Past 40? 


That able and prolific writer on 
industrial, economic and social sub- 
jects, Dr. Charles Stelzle, executive 
director of the Good Neighbor League, 
touched upon the subject of the 
“Worker Past Forty” in a recent ar- 
ticle. It is a subject which should at- 
tract the attention of all who have the 
interests of America at heart. The 
doctor said: 

“Employers of labor are afraid of a 
‘radical’ movement in industry. At 
the same time some employers are 
creating a deadline of employment at 
40 years of age. Such employers 
should face the fact that there are in 
this country about as many voters 
over 40 as under 40. More people are 
now living past the 40-year age period 
than ever before, and thus the propor- 
tion of such to the total population is 
rapidly increasing. 

"If the unemployed ‘patriarchs’ 
and the ‘radicals’ under 40 who are 
also unemployed should form a coali- 
tion in order to put over a particular 
piece of legislation favorable to them- 
selves the employers would be badly 
beaten. 

“And so it would appear that as a 
matter of, self-preservation they 
should at least try to take care of the 
older men and women, particularly 
because they have certain qualifica- 
tions which those who are younger do 
not possess. 

“The main reason why the 40-year- 
old worker is not so physically alert 
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N SOME of the smaller cities and towns the locals have low initiation 
fees and we also find that there are times when they take into mem- 
bership men who do not rightfully belong under their charter and when 
questioned have all kinds of reasons as to why they took them into mem- 
bership. Of course, the main reason is they want the initiation fee and 
the man who joined did so because it was cheaper for him. Now local 
unions should understand that if they take into membership men over 
whom they do not have jurisdiction or who do not properly come under 
their charter rights they will have to refund the money to the local under 
whose charter rights these men do belong and the men in question will 
have to transfer into the other local paying whatever difference there may 
be in the initiation fee. From this you can see that to take into your local 
men who do not belong to you will only cause you a lot of work with nc 
return to the local for the efforts put forth in getting these men.—J. M. G 


EMBERS who are looking to transfer from one district into another 
should remember that many of our members are out of work in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and that each localis trying to take care 
of its own members and secure work for them, this meaning, then, you 
will have to take your place at the bottom of the out-of-work list and per- 
haps a long wait before you obtain work. In good times, of course, this 
would not be necessary, so just be careful and do not depend too much on 
having some friend or relative being able to place you in some job in 
another city or town. You might be the first to object should someone 
come to your door by this route and set you back on the waiting list. No 
one should expect to receive what they do not want to give when the shoe 
is on the other foot.—J. M. G. 


Mr pel cro دي‎ 


ANY of our local unions have new wage scales coming up around 

the first of May and my advice is when drawing them up be sure 

and use good judgment. Do not ask for the impossible, as by doing so 

you may bring on a fight and in times when business is not so very good 

it is just as well to be careful. We feel sure that business is on the way 

up right now but it will take some time to get all of the people now out of 
work off the list.—J. M. G. 


OP ELO 


HEN there is any doubt in your mind about a concern that is doing 

a trucking business belonging in another city or state and the men 

want to join your union, do not take them into membership until you find 

out from this office whether or not there is any strike or trouble on with 

said concern. Of late we have had instances where application was made 

to local unions for membership and where these locals accepted the men 

into membership they later had to expel them from the union. This would 

be a protection to your local in case you have a strike on against a firm 
that would do business in this way to get by.—J. M. G. 
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they believed what he was saying. Labor officials today. in many instances 
7 are too fond of the social life and forget to train themselves properly in 
their Work, especially i in being able to address 2 meeting of workers or in 


being able to address a ‘conference of business men. Of course some men. 


3 holding office will never be able. to accomplish this, because they are not 
built. or mentally constituted in that manner. A lawyer spends years read- 


ing law in order to train his mind so that he can make a living at his pro- - 


fession. A doctor does the same thing. Why is it in the Labor Movement 


officials will not train themselves as we did in the days past by reading 


and studying the problems confronting the masses of the workers. Labor 
pays uu salaries than either the legal or medical profession! 8 : 
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Gyping Relief Funds 


Oecasionally unemployed workers 
on relief so far forget their patriotic 
duty as to draw more relief than they 
are entitled to under the law. Occa- 
sionally, also, persons who are entitled 
to no relief whatever resort to fraudu- 
lent methods to obtain relief pay- 
ments. When these gypers are appre- 
hended most of the daily newspapers, 
controlled by the business interests 
who refuse to employ the workers and 
thus create the necessity for relief, re- 
sort to big headlines and sensational 
articles emphasizing the allegedly dis- 
honest practices of large numbers of 
the unemployed and call for a whole- 
sale purge of the relief rolls. 

But when it comes to business men 
on the Federal Government's business 
relief rolls deliberately swiping hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars of public 
funds, the delinquency is completely 
overlooked or very decidedly soft ped- 
aled. This sympathetic consideration 
for business gypers of Government 
funds was revealed recently when 
Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, an- 
nounced that 26 per cent of the Cor- 
poration's past industrial loans were 
in default. That is to say that 26 per 
cent of the business men who have 
borrowed Government funds from the 
RFC have not repaid those loans. 

In vivid comparison to the feature 
stories written about the unemployed 
having now and then defrauded the 
unemployment relief rolls, the whole- 
sale frauds perpetrated by these busi- 
ness men in not repaying their loans 

(Continued on page 16) 
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EDITORIAL 8 


(By DANIEL .ل‎ TOBIN) 





‘Laz bitterness and division still obtains between the two factions in 
Labor; namely, the American Federation of Labor and the C. 1. O. Per- 
haps the bitterness is not quite as acute but the division seems to be about 
as serious. I wonder how long the rank and file will continue to stand for 
this division. Surely the masses of the workers desire a settlement of 
any differences involved. I may be considered as prejudiced but I try to 
keep an open mind, and I have no hesitancy in saying that if the plan 
offered by the American Federation of Labor was accepted by the C. I. O. 
unions we would now be substantially on our way to a cleaning up of the 
whole situation. To refresh your minds let me repeat the plan, which 
was, as I understand it, that all the International Unions that left the 
Federation—numbering, I believe, about eleven—that they return to the 
Federation without any penalties and affiliate under the same conditions 
that obtained and that they enjoyed at the time they withdrew; that all 
the newly organized unions of the C. I. O. have their cases taken up as 
quickly as possible and a determined effort be made to straighten out the 
matters of jurisdiction. Even if it took a year or two to get the great num- 
ber of those unions into the Federation they would not lose anything in 
the meantime, and the bitterness and conflict could be ended or avoided 
pending the final straightening out of their affiliation and jurisdiction. In 
the meantime the eleven International Unions could be working from the 
inside of the Federation, to the end that these settlements be brought 
about. To take them all in as suggested by the C. I. O. unions, a conglom- 
eration of all kinds of workers in local unions and in newly organized 
International Unions, would make the mess worse than it is now, because 
the C. I. O. has organized workers in every class whether or not they were 
covered by the jurisdiction of the International Unions affiliated with the 
Federation. We find in. their set-up they have bakery workers, streetcar 
workers, machinists, wood workers, and every other class chartered here 
and there, some in fairly strong unions and some in very weak unions. As 
a result of this condition obtaining, Labor is losing both its. prestige, its 
influence and its helpfulness to the rank and file, and there is no one to 
blame but the men who are handling the organizations. Someone might 
say to me, “Well, why don’t you do something." My answer is that I have 
done everything I could insofar as I could see the light, and when I advo- 
cated the bringing back of all those that left us without penalty, it was 
the same policy I pursued as International President for many years in 
several secession movements that obtained within our International Union, 
and in each instance where those that had left the International Union 
came back under those terms, we found nothing but success. I honestly 
and sincerely believe that the proposition as outlined above, if accepted, 
would have ended the bitterness and the conflict that obtains and would 
be the means of helping to continue obtaining progressive legislation, both 
State and National. As it is now Labor is thoroughly divided on nearly 
every question coming before the National government. The President 
himself is slow to consider a man from either side when an appointment 
is to be made, simply because he does not want to get involved. We find 
that demonstrated in the recent appointment of the Assistant Secretary 
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of Labor, who is a member of a railroad brotherhood and whom we believe 
is a very good man, but who was entirely unknown at the time of his 
appointment by the bulk of the Labor Movement. My judgment is the 
appointment was made to avoid a clash or disagreement with either the 
American Federation of Labor or the C. I. O. This is only one instance. 
There are innumerable other instances, and if this condition obtains when 
the next election comes around, Labor through its leadership will find 
itself on the outside looking in on an adverse administration or on a Con- 
gress that cares nothing about Labor, and the members who pay their 
dues and who are loyal trade unionists, are the ones who will suffer. Of 
course some of us will also feel the sting of having the work we endeavored 
to give our life to, set aside because of this chasm that now obtains between 
the two factions of Labor. Labor is also divided on political candidates, 
as witness what is going to happen in Pennsylvania. The National Labor 
Relations Board is not satisfactory to certain elements in the Labor Move- 
ment because it is charged that they favor one group above another. If 
the two groups come together as they should, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board could function without antagonizing either group. By coming 
together there would be lines of demarcation drawn between the several 
unions and jurisdicton in the main would be outlined for each union. But 
how in the name of common sense can we admit to membership local unions 
now chartered by the C. I. O. that are distinctly under the jurisdiction of 
International Unions which are à component part of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and on which procedure we are forbidden by the Constitu- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor? For instance, we will take a 
large group in New York, the transport workers. They have street car 
men, taxi drivers, machinists, and innumerable other trades. If the eleven 
large International Unions, as stated above, were to affiliate, we could set 
up some method of bringing that organization into some one of the other 
unions where they belong. But we cannot do it by admitting them as a 
whole the way they are now. If we did this we might open the door to 
another secession movement by now affiliated International Unions whose 
jurisdiction has been trampled on. It is a pity and a shame that this con- 
dition obtains. We wonder what the founders of the American Federation 
would say were they to look down upon us and observe our fickleness, our 
petty jealousies, our desire for power and publicity, and our refusal to 
abide by the law. We wonder what Sam Gompers would say were he with 
us today. That man who was honored for over fifty years by all of the 
groups that constituted the working classes of America. He was an immi- 
grant boy of Jewish parents, born in London, coming to this country, and 
for fifty years was elected by all classes of union men as the spokesman 
of the Labor Movement. He was a man honored by all the nations of the 
world because he had the confidence of the workers who believed in him. 
This forsaken, despised Jewish boy of New York and London. No man in 
the Labor Movement ever had the history of Gompers. He was never 
defeated since he was first elected in 1890, except once in 1891 when the 
then President of the Miners’ Union, John McBride, defeated him and 
remained in office one year. Then the workers of the nation in 1892 turned 
around and re-elected Gompers and he remained in office without any oppo- 
sition until once again we find a miner in the Denver Convention in 1921 
running against him. In this convention Sam Gompers was elected over 
his opponent by 3 very substantial majority. Those were the only two 
occasions on which that loved veteran, the Jewish boy, a great American 
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citizen, ever had any opposition. And it is quite a coincidence that in each 
instance it was an officer of the Miners’ Union that was a candidate against 
him. Of course the Miners' Union has always been one of the backbone 
organizations of the Federation and it was their privilege, being substan- 
tially a part of the Federation when it was founded, to have a candidate for 
the presidency. This is not an appeal to race prejudice. There is no institu- 
tion in the world that has insisted on the elimination of both race and reli- 
gious prejudice as has the American Federation of Labor, and there is no 
class within the confines of our country in which it has been demonstrated 
that prejudice cannot obtain as there has been amongst the Hebrew trades 
of America. From the very beginning the Jewish trades, by the selection 
of Gompers, an unblemished citizen, have been honored. Gompers was held 
up to every country in the world as the trustworthy bearer of the rights of 
the unified workers of our country. Why is it that the Jewish trades have 
seemingly deserted the Federation that was founded by one of its own 
people, a man who was so thoroughly honored and respected not only in our 
country but in all countries by the working people as a result of the loyalty 
of the American Federation of Labor to him? There may have been times 
since the foundation of Christianity in which the Jewish people have been 
persecuted and unjustly driven from their homes and their property de- 
stroyed, but in this exceptionally enlightened day we find that persecution 
intensified even equal to what obtained in the Dark Ages. We find innumer- 
able members of this race driven from their homes and countries, their 
property destroyed and their families ravished in many countries in Europe. 
We find this country, because of its Constitution and its principles, is one 
of the very few countries that holds its arms extended to the Jewish race. 
A great deal has been done by the Labor Movement in bringing about this 
condition. The solidarity of the Labor Movement means everything now to 
those people. None of us can tell where this unjust and ungodly persecution 
may end for this race, which in many instances has led the world in ad- 
vancement. It would be well for those that are in control of the organiza- 
tions whose component parts are mainly made up of young men and women 
of Hebrew extraction, to consider this situation and to fight hard to bring 
about solidarity within the Labor Movement by returning to the fold of the 
American Federation of Labor, which has fought so long, so hard and so 
suecessfully for the disestablishment of prejudice and for the betterment 
of the workers. 


Tae defeat of the Reorganization Bill seems to give all the enemies of the 
administration new hope that they can destroy the President and his policies. 
It was indeed disheartening that there was so much: misrepresentation 
during the controversy surrounding this legislation. As far as Labor was 
concerned, it could not agree to the Civil Service clause in the Bill. The 
other clauses were not important insofar as we were concerned, although 
considerable stress was placed on the section dealing with the Comptroller- 
General. This was entirely unnecessary, in our judgment, and it was over- 
emphasized. The work of the Comptroller-General should be to audit the 
bills and see that the monies paid out are in accordance with the law, and 
provision to continue that procedure under a slightly different set-up obtained 
in the Bill. My judgment is that the administration leaders messed the thing 
up in some way. I refer to those that were supposed to be handling the bill. 
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I think before those bills are presented to Congress, when they apply to 
Labor the proper representatives of Labor should be called in and the 
labor sections discussed with them. Especially should this Civil Service 
clause have been discussed with the men of Labor. I understand many of 
the Government labor organizations who come under civil service were 
opposed to the Reorganization Bill mainly because of the Civil Service 
section. It is all right enough to say that the Civil Service is now bi-par- 
tisan; that is something on which people can disagree. If a Republican 
administration was in office, in the appointment of boards they can easily 
appoint a bi-partisan board and the Republicans put on can be partisan one 
hundred per cent, and then they can find a couple of weak Democrats and 
put them on as representing the other party. As a matter of fact you have 
the whole board exceptionally friendly to the party in power. I have not 
the time to go into the new set-up contemplated in the Reorganization Bill 
dealing with Civil Service, but from what I know about it my judgment is 
that if the men of Labor, those really representing Labor, had been called 
in before the bill was presented the matter could have been agreeably 
adjusted, with modifications if necessary. The pity of it is that Labor was 
lined up with every enemy of this progressive administration, and with the 
press of the nation, which is exceptionally antagonistic to the present ad- 
ministration. Many newspapers, for business reasons, were as a unit 
endeavoring to get a crack at the President through the Reorganization 
Bill. Congressmen who were elected on the Roosevelt landslide did not 
know where they were, and all they were looking for was to do nothing 
which in any way would iniure their re-election next November. That's 
about all any Congressman thinks of, with few exceptions— his re-election. 
A great many of them would never have been in Congress had it not been 
for the Roosevelt landslide in 1932 and 1936. I know what I am writing 
about because I was right there on the inside watching the show in the 
headquarters of the National Democratic Committee in the Biltmore Hotel 
in New York City. Because of the attitude of Labor on the Reorganization 
Bill, Congressmen, fearing to antagonize Labor, were in doubt up to the 
last moment and they consequently decided they could not afford to be 
against Labor and therefore changed their minds and voted against the 
Reorganization Bill at the last moment. Many of those Congressmen who 
had pledged themselves to support the bill, voted against it, proving how 
fickle is the mind of the average law maker. It is now reported throughout 
the nation by the press that they have weakened Roosevelt, whom they 
criticize in the most biting and sarcastic language. They do not give this 
great man any credit for keeping us out of all this entangling, serious 
trouble in Europe; nor do they give him any credit for negotiating in a 
peaceful manner the misunderstandings between the South American coun- 
iries and our own. They were just looking for another chance to nail him 
to the cross. I am satisfied that in this case of the Reorganization Bill there 
was much more misinformation distributed than in the case of the Court 
Bill, but whoever lives à few years longer will find that the very things 
that have been advocated in the Reorganization Bill, as in the Court Bill, 
will become laws or will prevail in running the affairs of the nation. Why? 
Because they are necessary. Everyone that knows anything about Wash- 
ington fully understands there is so much entangling and overlapping of 
bureaus and departments that it is impossible for the average man who 
comes to Washington to get anything straightened out in a reasonable 
length of time. Republican Presidents have advocated reorganization and 
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co-ordination of certain departments of the government. In other words, 
all that the President was trying to do was to bring the efficiency of the 
government up to date. I repeat, Labor could not go along with certain 
clauses of the bill, but I also repeat that a mistake was made because Labor 
was not consulted as it should have been on those matters applying to Labor 
in the bill, especially the Civil Service section. It is indeed to be deplored 
that Labor was found lined up with every enemy of Labor, helping to defeat 
the administration in what we believe a proceeding that was not necessary 
but obtained as a result of mismanagement. I am also satisfied that there 
are some men that presume to speak for Labor who really do not know the 
policies of the rank and file, and as a result of this proceeding and those 
expressions by volunteer spokesmen for Labor, misunderstandings obtain. 
I want to emphasize strongly that if I were in Congress and if the Reorgani- 
zation Bill was insisted upon as presented, I would be compelled to vote 
against it because of certain sections. But I also repeat that those things 
could have been cleared up satisfactorily by consultations, and more strongly 
than I ean express do I regret the fact that Labor has been somewhat 
used to line up with all the enemies of the most progressive administration, 
insofar as Labor is concerned, that has ever had charge of the affairs of 
Government. 


۱ ۱ ITHIN the last year we have found a new method of procedure towards 
antagonizing or persecuting labor unions adopted and being pursued by.the 
enemies of Labor, including the employers! and manufacturers' associations 
and other such aggregations. The method is to get a few disgruntled mem- 
bers in the local union to bring suit against the officers of the local union 
for an accounting of their money. Of course the courts sustain the local 
union where the laws of the local and International are observed, but that 
.does not prevent those weak union men, a few of whom we have in all organ- 
izations, under the guidance and direction and perhaps payment of the 
employers, from proceeding against the local union in which they hold 
membership. At any rate, they decide before proceeding that they will 
worry the officers and the membership, and of course they also cause expense 
to the local union, because the local has to defend itself legally in the courts. 
I am giving this warning and advice now to all of our local unions. Carry 
out the Constitution of the International Union to the letter and you need 
have no fear of the courts' decisions even though you are taken into court 
and persecuted. If, for instance, you draw money to your own name and do 
not give an aecounting of those monies properly, you are violating the law 
and you are subject to an adverse decision from the courts. The courts have 
recognized that individual members must proceed and try their case if they 
have a case or grievance against any officer or against the local executive 
board, within the courts of the organization; that is, within the local union, 
with the right to appeal to the Joint Council from the decision of the local 
union. 

No man is a member of this union until he has received the obligation 
of the local union and paid his initiation fee. The individual taken into 
membership should be obligated in the meeting of the local union. After a 
man is an obligated, full-fledged member of a local union, as part of that 
obligation he is bound to abide by the decisions of the local union and of the 
International. If he proceeds to court in violation of those decisions, his 
actions can be interpreted as violating his obligation and he is subject to 
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penalties by the local union, even to the extent of suspension from member- 
ship. If a member does not pay his dues promptly, or if he runs in arrears 
for two or three months at a time, he is not in good standing and is not 
entitled to bring up any case before the local union until he is paid up and in 
good standing. To give a member the obligation in the office of the local 
union, on the street or in the garage, is not complying with the laws. When 
Labor did not amount to anything, in other words, when it was not very 
strong, the employers found other ways of attacking us by the establish- 
ment of company unions and by spies within the organization. Since the 
passage of the National Labor Relations Act, commonly called the Wagner 
Act, company unions promoted by the company and its officers are pro- 
hibited and men have the right to organize and must be given recognition, 
and a man cannot be discharged for belonging to the union, the employers 
find the old tactics antiquated or illegal and they are attempting the new 
method of procedure, endeavoring to intimidate us and persecute us through 
the courts. Therefore the necessity of you carrying out the laws and 
entering everything on your books, so that you can give an accounting of 
the monies you receive and the manner in which they were expended. The 
only thing you need is honesty, which you are bound by your obligation to 
practice regardless of whether the courts interfere or not. The trustees of 
a local union should comply with their duties and audit the books regularly. 
The executive board of a local union can be held responsible for any wrong- 
doing on the part of the officers handling the monies of the local if the courts 
decide that the executive board was negligent. For instance, I, as General 
President of the International Union, handle none of the monies of the 
International but it is my duty to see that our Constitution is carried out, 
that the Secretary-Treasurer is properly bonded, that the books of the 
International Union are audited every six months by the International 
auditors, and that a registered public accountant audits the books of the 
International Union every three months and under sworn statement reports 
to me his findings. If I neglect my duty I am responsible. This same rule 
applies to the officers of a local union. You have no need to fear anything 
if you do that which is right and follow out the Constitution of the Inter- 
national Union. We in time will overcome this new persecution as we have 
overcome all the other attempts to destroy us during the past forty years. 

As I have repeatedly stated, “Ninety-nine per cent of our officers are 
honest and decent, but there are a few rotters everywhere that believe they 
can beat the game and for a while they get away with it, but in the end finish 
behind the iron bars." There is only one way to play the game and win: 
“Play honest!” 


I HAVE always made it a rule during my service as General President to 
endeavor to find out the exact conditions in the different districts throughout 
the country pertaining to our membership and our organization. It is true 
that it would be humanly impossible for me to visit every local union, in 
view of the fact that at the present time we have over fifteen hundred local 
unions chartered by the International. However, I do the best I can and 
every so often I visit districts where I have a chance to talk to the repre- 
sentatives of our local unions and also endeavor to find out as much as I 
can of the special conditions obtaining in the district, and if possible leave 
behind me with our membership, our employers, and the public in general, 
a better understanding of the aims, purposes and principles of our Inter- 
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national organization. Having this in view, I decided about six or eight 
months ago to visit Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle and other places 
on the western coast, and meet with the representatives of our local unions. 
The General Executive Board discussed at its last meeting many matters of 
importance pertaining to our unions west of the Rocky Mountains and 
believed it would be best for me if possible to visit that district and attend 
the Western Conference of our representatives which was to be held in 
San Francisco on Monday, March 14, 1938. | 

I started for Los Angeles, leaving Indianapolis on March 7, and because 
of the floods in Southern California I was seriously inconvenienced before 
I reached that city. I had to travel by bus for a distance of almost five 
hundred miles from Cedar City, Utah, to Los Angeles. It is not pleasant 
traveling all night in a bus, sitting up, and sometimes having to get out and 
walk across a river bed and get another bus on the other side, and carry 
some of your baggage. Especially is this true when you are no longer 
twenty-five years old and when you have been making these trips for a 
period of over thirty years. However, it had to be done and the railroads 
were not to blame because the bridges were all washed out. I arrived in 
Los Angeles at 11:00 A. M. Thursday, March 10, and was met at the bus 
station by a delegation of our local representatives who were accompanied 
by General Organizer Harry Dail and General Organizer Dave Beck. After 
proceeding to my hotel and washing up a bit, I had to attend a press con- 
ference where the newspaper representatives of that city and vicinity 
were gathered and were desirous of obtaining a statement from me not 
only as to the condition of our own organization, but the condition of the 
Labor Movement in general and the business prospects for the future. 
Los Angeles, although being somewhat damaged by the floods, is à beau- 
tiful city and although unemployment prevails extensively in many other 
large cities, you feel as though you were living in a different country while 
visiting there. I had conferences all afternoon with our people and with 
others deeply interested in the affairs of our organization. The President 
of the Joint Council, Joe Tuohy, who is also the business representative of 
Local 399, Studio Drivers, Chauffeurs and Helpers, had made arrangements 
for me to deliver a radio address of thirty minutes over one of the largest 
stations in Southern California. That address had to be prepared and care- 
fully gone over, written and altered more than once, because of the fear 
existing amongst the owners of radio stations lest they be liable for any- 
thing stated over the radio. The station, I am told, is controlled by the 
Hearst interests and part of my address was aimed at the unfair statements 
made against labor unions by the newspapers of Los Angeles. After get- 
ting through on the radio I addressed a large mass meeting of our member- 
ship and I am advised there were upwards of four thousand members 
present at the meeting. A better meeting I never attended. The men were 
orderly, attentive, deeply interested in every statement, and after the meet- 
ing the congratulations and handshakes from hundreds of our members 
was indeed encouraging, each man endeavoring to pay his personal respects 
and tribute to the head of the International! Union. After two or three days 
in Los Angeles, which I enjoyed very much although crowded with work 
and conferences, I proceeded to San Francisco, arriving there on Sunday 
at 11:45 A. M., the train being two hours late due again to the floods, which 
we thought we had left behind us in Southern California. All Sunday after- 
noon was taken up with conferences and meetings with our people, and on 
Monday I visited the General Conference of the representatives of our 
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different unions, especially the representatives of the over-the-road local 
unions, which had opened at the St. Francis Hotel. The conference was 
addressed by several representatives of Labor, amongst them our own 
genial Jack O'Connell, who is Secretary of the Trades and Labor Council and 
one of the charter members of Local 85. Mayor Rossi of San Francisco also 
addressed and welcomed the delegation and paid high tribute to the Team- 
sters’ Movement. His address was indeed encouraging, especially when we 
can go back to other cities where mayors, who were elected by the masses 
of the workers, forgot their promises and pledges to the Trade Union Move- 
ment. I should have mentioned that at the mass meeting in Los Angeles, 
Mayor Shaw of that city delivered a splendid address of welcome, although 
the city is perhaps one of the most bitter against organized labor of any 
in the United States. I might mention right here that some years ago when 
I first visited Los Angeles we had less than fifty members in the entire city, 
and on this visit I found that in Southern California, or to be more accurate 
in Los Angeles and vicinity, we have upwards of twenty-one thousand 
paid-up members. 1 addressed the general conference in San Francisco and 
let me mention here that there were nearly two hundred representatives 
from all of our unions in the western states present. I advised them in my 
opening remarks that I was an official observer of what they were doing, 
what their intentions were, and I especially wanted to see what the confer- 
ence amounted to and whether or not anything would transpire that would 
be in violation of the International laws. Dave Beck, General Organizer for 
the western coast, presided over the conference, and let me say that for 
nearly three days I was critically observant of everything that transpired, 
and let me say also that 1 could see nothing transpiring except something 
that was beneficial to our general organization on the western coast. There 
were no resolutions introduced and there were no demands made on the 
International Union, nor was there anything else done that could in any 
way conflict with any part of our International Constitution. The conference 
decided that in view of the circumstances surrounding the local unions they 
would meet in the future only once every year. The understandings obtained 
there and the promises of help to one another and the exchange of thought 
dealing especially with over-the-road trucking, could not fail to bring about 
beneficial results for the local unions themselves, thereby helping and serv- 
ing the International Union. The other several branches of our craft met 
in committees, discussed their particular affairs and promised each other 
counsel and advice in case of necessity. The question of helping to carry on 
the strike to the end against the May department store in Los Angeles 
was discussed and pledges of help in every way were given by the local 
unions represented in the conference. I have not the space here to go into 
the particulars, but I might say that the conference, in my judgment, is 
bound to result in a better understanding between the delegates attending 
from the different local unions in that part of the country. Beneficial 
results also obtained from the fraternity existing, because the delegates 
visited many places together, points of interest, and they finished the con- 
ference by attending a special banquet in the St. Francis Hotel, which is 
the leading hotel in San Francisco, at which again were present the Mayor 
and several others of great importance in the business and labor world, and 
the delegates not only enjoyed a splendid dinner but enjoyed a concert and 
entertainment that could not be surpassed anywhere. The expense of the 
banquet and the cost of the hired professional talent was borne by the 
affiliated local unions of the Joint Council of San Francisco, of which John 
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P. MeLaughlin is the President. After innumerable conferences dealing 
with the brewery situation and other matters of great importance, I left 
there late in the evening of March 17 and proceeded to Seattle on the Cascade 
Limited, which is the No. 1 train operating in that region. I arrived in 
Portland, Oregon, an hour and a half late, missed connections, and our boys 
there proceeded to have me taken by automobile up to Seattle, a distance of 
over a hundred miles, in view of the fact that I could not make train con- 
nections in order to keep my engagement for a radio address that evening. 
I arrived in Seattle in time for a hurried dinner which was provided at the 
Italian Club by our Joint Council, and then proceeded with my radio address, 
which was given in one of the largest theaters there, and after the address 
I continued to talk to our large membership attending the meeting, for a 
period of one hour. In the morning and afternoon papers, on the front 
page, notices were printed and paid for by the Joint Council of Seattle that 
I was to deliver an address at a certain hour. In fact all those western 
states had been duly notified through paid advertisements in the press and 
I am advised by our own people and others that at least from seven to ten 
million people listened in to the address. I, of course, devoted my address 
to an explanation of the Labor Movement, to the purposes and principles 
of our organization, to the rights of legitimate business to exist and obtain 
a reasonable return on its honest investment, and to the necessity of labor 
unions and employers working together, to the end that both may prosper. 
A few days afterwards I attended and addressed a luncheon of business 
men in the Athletic Club, which was tendered by the Joint Council of Seattle, 
and at that luncheon there were business men from every profession, the 
only ones excluded being political office holders. The business men of 
Seattle are, in my judgment, as fine a type of men and as fair to talk to as 
can be found any place within the United States. As a matter of fact, with 
the exception of one or two spots such as Los Angeles, business and labor 
are getting along so well west of the Rocky Mountains that I sometimes 
consider it a pity that Capital and Labor east of the mountains should not 
endeavor to duplicate what they are doing out there. Of course there are 
disagreements, but they are honest disagreements which in most instances 
they sit down and adjust amongst themselves without a stoppage of work. 
The only trouble they experience out there has been caused by radicals led 
by Bridges, who has a substantial following, especially amongst those that 
were never organized and who listen more attentively to the wildest kind of 
agitators than they do to sensible men. Building tradesmen in Seattle had 
been on strike for almost a week when I arrived there. I received a request 
from the Secretary of the National Building Trades Department, Herbert 
Rivers, in Washington, asking me if I would endeavor to try and do some- 
thing towards bringing about some kind of an understanding wherein work 
would be resumed in the building industry in Greater Seattle. Although 
` crowded with my own work and dealing with the representatives of our 
eighteen or twenty unions in Seattle and with several employers, I consented 
to look into the situation and see what could be done. I therefore instructed 
General Organizer Beck to call a meeting of the representatives of the 
Building Trades Unions and the employers in the headquarters of the 
Teamsters’ Union for Monday morning at 10:00 o'clock, March 21. For two 
hours we discussed every angle of the situation. The representatives of 
the local unions were quite reasonable and the employers were fair. On 
both sides were practical men of common sense. It seems that the building 
trades had asked for an increase in wages and that the employers had asked 
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for a lengthening of the daily working hours. I explained the situation 
throughout the nation and asked them both to withdraw their claims and 
agree to work for the coming year under the same conditions that obtained 
during the past year. After considerable discussion on the proposition I 
had submitted, they decided to adjourn and give serious thought to what 
I had said, but in the meantime they ordered all men to return to work and 
continue negotiations. I am advised since my return to my office that they 
have reached an agreement along the lines suggested by the writer. If only 
business men and labor representatives would approach each other in this 
way in other districts, how much easier and better it would be for all of us, 
including the general public. Especially is this true where work is stopped 
because of differences between International Unions over jurisdiction. Why 
is it that when a jurisdiction dispute arises the work cannot continue pend- 
ing adjustment? No one needs to tell me that there is any need of a strike 
over jurisdiction. Certainly the building trades have been sufficiently im- 
poverished as a result of unemployment to consider the dangers and how 
unnecessary it is to stop work over some misunderstanding between two 
unions. While I was in Seattle I enjoyed a wonderful trip up over the moun- 
tains, a distance of one hundred forty miles, and witnessed the work that 
is being done in the Scagit Power Project by the city of Seattle in the 
further development of its water power. A great deal of the money has 
been furnished by the Federal Government. The work is a wonderful under- 
taking and the next generation will benefit by what our Government is 
doing now in that part of the State of Washington under the supervision 
of the officials of the city of Seattle. Our people may not know it, but the 
city of Seattle controls its own water system and its own electric light 
system and electric light is furnished the citizens of Seattle for about one- 
third.of what we pay here in the middle west and in the East to a private 
corporation. I left Seattle at 9:30 Monday evening, March 21, and arrived 
back in the office on Friday, March 25, to take up again some of the work 
that had been awaiting my return. 

Again I want to strongly impress upon our membership throughout the 
nation the wonderful organizations we have on the western coast, and a 
great deal of the success of the Union is due to the officership of the local 
unions, but of course the membership deserves credit for the selection "of 
the right kind of officers. The only discouraging spot on the whole coast was 
in Portland, Oregon, where some of our people were charged with wrong- 
doing, but in fairness to our employers in Portland let me say that not one 
of them in any branch of our locals has attempted to set aside the friendly 
relations or the agreements existing between the locals and themselves. 
Although I am continuously in touch with the conditions obtaining through- 
out the nation, through reports coming from local unions and from our 
organizers, you get a better understanding by meeting those unions every 
80 often face to face. I take this opportunity of thanking all of our people 
in the different cities on the western coast for the courtesies extended to 
me as the International President during my recent visit, and I want to say 
to them that they are doing splendid work and the only way they will ever 
fall down or go backward is if they make the mistake that there is only one 
side to the game or that they are all-powerful. 
ero ut m 
Ox MY recent trip to the western coast I found a new innovation within 
our union. It is called the “hiring hall." This place is supposed to be a large 
room in the building, or close to the building, where the offices of the union 
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are located. This innovation was copied from the radical or Communistie 
element led by radicals on the western coast a few years ago, mainly having 
to do with the Seamen and Longshoremen. In those trades it may be neces- 
sary to have a place where men can be hired in cases of a ship docking that 
was unexpected. At any rate, the employers had hiring halls to take care 
of loading and unloading ships, and as sailors are very often out of work 
when they reach port, there may be some excuse for them having a place 
to hang out, but in our trade and calling it was never necessary and it is not 
now necessary, and it has become a breeding place for arguments, plots, 
radical discussions, and a hang-out in many instances for fellows who 
wouldn't work steady if they got a steady job, and who are there all the time 
to start trouble of some kind. Yes, I know there are some good, decent 
fellows that are out of work, and it is only human that on a rainy day or 
some such day that they have some place in which to spend a couple of hours. 
But that is not the question. A hiring hall in our business is not only 
unnecessary but if continued will become a serious menace to the local offi- 
cers and local organization. Many unions have agreements under which 
employers are required to hire men through the offices of the union. That 
part of it is all right, especially in these days of unemployment, but as I 
have said before, there are some men continuously on the waiting list who 
do not want steady work, and you cannot blame an employer for not wanting 
to keep à man who is not at least near the standard requirements, some 
fellow who has been employed by nearly every large employer in the city 
or district, and whom every employer has said wasn't worth ten cents an 
hour. At any rate, this kind of fellow under the hiring hall system has a 
splendid place in which to sow the seed of dissension amongst the members. 
Members in good standing in our union should report their unemployment 
to the local office, give their name, address and where they can be reached 
by telephone, and after one hour or less in the morning around the head- 
quarters, they should proceed on their way and look for some other kind of 
employment if they cannot find a job driving a truck or helping on a truck. 
The writer very well remembers the old days when he was out of a job and 
if he could not procure a job driving he was anxious and would accept any 
other kind of employment temporarily. Nowadays it seems to be the style 
to take nothing except your own line of work, and hang around days, weeks 
and months until you find a job at our craft. Union men in their meetings 
who are employed should not let a few who are continuously out of employ- 
ment continue a condition that will eventually make trouble for the local 
union as à whole. If any question comes up on a wage scale or on a strike, 
you will always find the rank and file that hang around the hiring halls at 
the meeting advocating anything that will ereate a disturbance or a stop- 
page of work. Again I repeat, this is not aimed at the good man who finds 
himself out of a job for two or three weeks during periods of depression. 
The great bulk of our membership are sincere and honest and are desirous 
of helping the unemployed, but their sympathy should not blind them to the 
business end of the organization, and this conservative, dues-paying, high 
class part of our membership—and they are vastly in the majority—should 
attend the meetings and should back up the officers of the local unions, and 
should take into consideration the dangers that are liable to confront the 
union as a result of the agitators that poison the minds of good men from 
day to day in the hiring halls. If you must have a place in which men can 
hang around or report for two or three hours during the morning period, 
then keep such a place separate if possible from the building in which your 
offices are located, where employers and business men come to discuss mat- 
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ters with you relative to the organization. Recently in visiting one of our 
headquarters in a middle western city there was a line of men of not less 
than fifty, along the sidewalk in front of the door and some inside the 
hallway. I am sorry to say that it was not at all helpful to the union. Some 
of those men have so forgotten their obligation that they have imposed upon 
union men entering the building for business purposes. You know what I 
mean by “imposing” on union men. The result is this: that many union 
men, in order not to face this line-up, have remained away from headquar- 
ters, and thereby failed to transact or discuss a legitimate matter with the 
local union officers. Business men and others also desiring to do business 
with the union in conference, refuse to pass through this aggregation of men 
who are hanging around the union headquarters. Before it is too late, local 
unions should give this matter serious consideration. 


£3 176 Lee. 
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I HAVE repeatedly advised our local unions to recognize a driver with a 
paid-up card from another union, coming into their city. I have repeatedly 
advised our people to look out for interference with interstate traffic, and 
strongly advised them that they could not defeat the Federal Government. 
I have repeatedly advised our people to keep out racketeers and strong-arm 
men in their membership, even though they were driving trucks temporarily. 
I have repeatedly advised our people to observe the laws and to carry on as 
decent trade unionists and not become intoxicated with the wave of sit-down 
strikes and other such experiences as have confronted us since the passage 
of the Wagner Act. Unless you are careful you can get yourself into trouble. 
Some of our locals in the East are now in trouble as a result of men holding 
up out-of-town drivers at the edge of the city and demanding a certain price 
be paid to a man standing there, a member of the local within the city. We 
do not say there is any guilt on the part of the local union and we do feel 
that the bitterness of the Labor-hating employers may be responsible for 
the procedure, but at the same time it is well for us to beware and to be 
careful of violating either State or Federal laws. All interstate hauling is 
now under the supervision of the Federal Government. Therefore we ask 
our union representatives, no matter how strong the pressure is from the 
fellow down on the floor who is not working, to observe the laws. Better if 
you lose your prestige within the union than find yourself in the clutches of 
the Federal Government. It is no answer and no excuse to say that there is 
crime committed within brokerage circles, as has been demonstrated re- 
cently in New York. If somebody else commits a crime that is no reason 
why we should be guilty of violating any laws. Our union can grow, and 
will grow, and must grow healthy and sound by observing all of the laws 
laid down, both local and national, and representatives of unions that do not 
know and practice this will find themselves in trouble, and when you get into 
trouble don’t for one moment think that we can get you out of it. Remember 
this: you have very few friends when you are in trouble. That was recently 
demonstrated in Portland, Oregon, under my own observation on a recent 


visit there. 
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How OFTEN have I advised our unions that there are paid spies within some 
of our locals. Those same rats advocate radical action, joining hands with 
the Communists. Your job is to be able to read through them. 
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| AM giving this warning to our people everywhere. Mind your own busi- 
ness and don't jump in breaking agreements or tying up firms in behalf of 
some other union. We get very little help from other unions when we need 
it. We ask for little, but even that little we do not obtain. Recently on my 
visit to Portland, Oregon, I found a number of our business agents and 
active officers in trouble with the authorities. If they are guilty of any 
wrongdoing—and I do not hold that they are because I believe most of the 
evidence against them has been manufactured by spies within the union, 
and we consider a man innocent until he is proven guilty—but the trouble 
they are in was not brought about by their efforts in behalf of their own 
unions, but in trying to help other unions in their fight to protect their mem- 
bership against the C. I. O. drive. Our members have been too anxious for 
an excuse to jump in and help someone else. In other words, people are 
justified in thinking we are the “suckers” in many of those fights. 

Also in reference to picket lines. Wherever you have an agreement with 
your employer you remain at work regardless of picket lines of any other 
union, unless you receive the sanction of the International Union to stop 
hauling or delivering to that plant that is picketed. I have found in some of 
my travels the picket line in many instances was established to organize 
plants in which there was never a member of the union sponsoring the strike 
inside the plant. I have also found in small establishments that the pickets 
were not strikers in the firm but were hired, professional pickets who did 
nothing else but go from one job to another as professional pickets hired at 
the rate of two, three or four dollars a day, or whatever they could get, by 
the union desiring to organize or get an agreement from the employer in 
the certain business institution. In one place I was advised that the pickets 
were on strike against the union that hired them, because the union reduced 
their pay from $3.50 per day to $2.50 per day. Many unions have taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that if the Teamsters will take a stand they can organize 
the inside of the plants. In other words, they have very little faith in their 
own ability and depend upon us to organize for them. What do they ask 
as to do? They ask us to break a signed contract with our employer, in 
which we guarantee to do his work. The employer in this instance has no 
connection with the firm except he is hauling in or out of the place. For 
instance, a milk company hiring a thousand of our members is delivering 
to a hotel or to a department store; that milk company has been under con- 
tract to deliver and we have had a signed union shop agreement for years 
with this certain milk company ; and out of the clouds comes a picket line 
some morning in an attempt to organize the inside workers, without even 
consulting us before they entered into the so-called strike and picketing. 


Let this sink into the minds of our representatives and our unions every- 
where. Observe your agreements. Don't go out on strike or refuse to 
deliver goods anywhere for any union except a sister local union of the 
International, and even then you must first lay the matter before the Inter- 
national Executive Board. The International Office has been allowing too 
much leniency in the past, and we now intend to follow up this order in the 
future. Don't always pass the buck to the International. You men who are 
local officers of unions should know the law and carry it out yourselves and 
tell your members what to do, and if they are afraid to go through the lines, 
get them some assistance, and if they are still weak towards preserving 
their employment and their signed contracts, find other men for their jobs. 
The whole sum and substance of the story is that the Teamsters' Union has 
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been injuring its own organization by taking up everybody's fight, and it 
must stop from now on. 


Tas CASE of Richard Whitney and his sentence on two counts, to which 
he plead guilty, is not only interesting but disappointing, and to us in the 
Labor Movement somewhat disgusting. Whitney was for many years 
President of the New York Stock Exchange, one of the most honored posi- 
tions in high finance. He was only charged with a violation of the law on 
two counts, and in each ease he was sentenced to from five to ten years. 
Nobody knows how many more counts he was guilty of. His shortages in 
those two cases amounted to nearly a quarter of a million dollars. The 
shortage of the brokerage firm of Richard Whitney when it became insol- 
vent or bankrupt the other day, was close to six millions. According to the 
reports in the papers, Whitney can be let out after serving three years and 
four months, and while it is too long to wait, we are going to venture this 
prophecy; that he will be let out at that time. The sentence looks big, but 
under the parole laws and time off for good behavior, and other influences 
with the parole board, he can be let out on the short time of ser ving forty 
months. Some poor working man that would make a mistake and misappro- 
priate or steal a hundred dollars would get from twenty years to life. Then 
they tell us there is only one law for all classes of Americans. Those are the 
kind of decisions and judgments that make Communists and that help to 
create a feeling of distrust against the law. 


Tm ou 


Mr. John Possehl, President, 

International Union of Operating Engineers, 
1003 K Street, Northwest, 

Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


This will acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 21, in which you 
enclose a copy of a letter dated March 14, 1938, which you are sending to 
all local unions, district representatives and business agents, and members 
of your General Executive Board. 

To sum the matter up as briefly as possible, you refuse—and so instruct 
your representatives—to abide by the decision of the American Federation 
of Labor in granting the unloading of ready mixed concrete to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. Let me call to your attention that 
Dr. Lapp, an unprejudiced party, sustained the claim of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters in this case; that the Building Trades Depart- 
ment and the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor sus- 
tained the claim of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters in this case; 
and now apparently your International Union refuses to abide by any one 
of the decisions. 

I deeply and sincerely regret this. Such actions on the part of Interna- 
tional Unions will, I am afraid, bring down upon our heads the condemnation 
of the general public and will eventually lead to governmental interference 
in Labor’s affairs, which interference you and I are opposed to. In other 
words, because we refuse to handle and settle matters of controversy be- 
tween ourselves or within the courts of Labor, the State and Federal Gov- 
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ernments will eventually interfere, as they have done in other countries, and 
such procedure will be the beginning of the end of Labor Unions in our 
country. I trust you will understand that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has done nothing except try to settle this dispute within the 
courts of Labor and prevent if possible any misunderstanding or unpleas- 
antness with a sister International Union, with whom we would much 
prefer to work in harmony and for each other's mutual interests. 

Might I add this thought for your consideration; that the Labor Move- 
ment will go on when you and I have passed away, as it has always gone on, 
unless during our time we help to destroy it by refusing to see the dangers 
at our door. I have seen many men come and go in the Labor Movement 
during the past thirty-five years, as undoubtedly you have, men who were 
bitter in their antagonisms with one another. Today they are forgotten. 
Undoubtedly the same procedure will obtain in our case. Let us then ap- 
proach our differences as sensible men, each endeavoring to do that which 
we believe is best for our International Unions, remembering that our time 
upon the stage of action will also come to an end, but while on that stage 
let us do what we can to leave behind us a record of fair dealing with one 
another, and surely there is no record that can stand out and demand greater 
appreciation from the workers than that we settle our disputes within the 
courts of Labor and abide by the decisions of these courts which we, by our 
vote in Conventions, have established. 

With best wishes for your continued good health and the success of your 
International Union, I remain 
Fraternally yours, 
(Signed) DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 
DJT:GMC 





Lines truck drivers who so cheerfully 
and efficiently aided we motorists who 
were caught in the snow storm in the 
Tehachipi Mountains, Friday morn- 
ing, March 4, 1938. 

They were very busy with their 12 
or 14 trucks, but were not too busy 
or bothered to help the other fellow; 
that’s what I call brotherly love to 
their fellow men, real courtesy of the 
highway. 

Thanks, boys, and the best of every- 
thing to you and yours and may you 
always get through. 


(Signed) Mrs. R. E. GOYET, 
517 Knott Street. 
The lone woman driver (with white 
hair) in light green coupe. 


Editor: Those men are good union 
drivers. 


(Continued from page 1) 

to the Government received but little 
news space in the daily papers and less 
editorial comment. : 

It is probable that for every dollar 
illegally taken by workers on relief, 
thousands of dollars of publie money 
are swiped by business interests who 
borrow government funds and refuse 
to make repayment. But the business 
men control the newspapers, and con- 
sequently silence is the watchward re- 
garding their peculations. On the con- 
trary, the same papers howl them- 
selves hoarse over the few pennies 
fraudulently taken from relief funds 
by the unemployed.—News Letter. 


Courtesy Pays 
Bakersfield, California, 
March 7, 1938. 


I am writing this letter of praise 
and appreciation to the Pacific Freight 
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Advice to Business Agents and Salaried Officers 


If some other union or local representatives want you to stop your 
men on a job where they claim they have trouble, don’t do so. Mind your 
own business. Observe your contracts. Keep your men working. If you 
have not the courage and brains to make this statement, advise them 
then that you cannot pull any of your men in sympathy with anyone out- 
side our own International Union without the orders of the Executive 
' Officers in Indianapolis. If you fail to observe this order and it is called 
to our attention, the General Executive Board has no other alternative 
except to discipline the local union, even to the extent of asking that the 
officers in charge be suspended from office. We have gotten into all 
kinds of trouble in Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and many other places 
beeause of the so-called bravery of the representatives of the Teamsters 
in pulling their men out and in doing picket work to help other unions, 
thereby violating their own signed contract that it has taken us years in 
some instances to obtain. 


OCAL UNIONS should amend their by-laws so that they would be clear 
and understandable by the rank and file of their membership. The 
by-laws should be sent in for approval to the International Union after 
they have been approved by a vote of the local union, in accordance with 
the laws. No by-law or motion should be passed which is in conflict with 
the International laws. It seems to be the custom lately for disgruntled 
members to take the local union into court and thereby cause them expense. 
Shyster lawyers looking for a fee will grab up the story of any disgruntled 
member. If the by-laws are made plain and clear and specific there will 
be less trouble in court. 


O LOCAL UNION has the right to enter into any agreement with 

employers' associations with whom they are doing business that they 
will not work for an employer in the same business who cuts the price of 
his manufactured or delivered products. In other words, a local union of 
milk drivers, or bakery drivers, or coal teamsters, has no right to sign 
any agreement with their employers stating that if a certain employer 
sells below the regular price they will pull their men off the job. The 
Federal Government, under the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, calls this a 
violation of the trust laws and a conspiracy. State laws also have decided 
that such procedure is illegal. While we are not in sympathy with em- 
ployers or distributors that cut the price in order to get trade, we have 
nothing. to do with the prices that they establish, and all we ean ask for 
is wages, hours and working conditions for our members. If you get into 
trouble by such procedure it is your own fault, because for twenty-five 
years I have been preaching against it. I hate the cut-throat employer 
that euts prices below the regular price as much as you do. My business 
is to keep our people within the law and it is their business to know the 
law, and if they do not know the law they should not be representing 
the union. 
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True Trades Unionism 


True faith in unionism embraces 
confidence in the officers and repre- 
sentatives of unions. Constructive 
criticism is helpful and acceptable; de- 
structive criticism should be avoided. 
Differences of opinion are inevitable, 
but the place to arrive at a solution is 
on the floor of the union. Be ever 
alert to uphold your union; do not be 
misled by the whispers of those who 
would, without warrant, inject the 
venom of suspicion into its affairs, 
says an exchange. 

It would be well if all kept in mind 
the fact that the concern of the indi- 
vidual member is the concern of all 
members. Disagreement and dissen- 
tion may be avoided by a mutuality of 
interest in the affairs concerning the 
welfare of the membership as a whole. 

Beyond all legally-drawn laws there 
exists that unwritten code of union 
morale and amicability which nur- 
tures the spirit of unionism—one 
member to the other and of both to 
the organization of which each is a 
member. 

It is essential to remember that 
unionism is not something to be laid 
aside and forgotten when the working 
day is ended. Do not leave it behind 
you in the shop in which you are em- 
ployed. 

Take it home with you, take it into 
your circle of neighborhood acquaint- 
ances, into your fraternal society, sell 
it to those merchants with whom you 
trade. 


Ask for the emblem of other unions 
if you want them to reciprocate. 
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(By DANIEL .ل‎ TOBIN) 


On APRIL 25 I appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Washington. The full membership of the Commission was present and 
to any of our people that do not know what this Commission is, let me 
state that it is almost similar to the Supreme Court. When they begin to 
enter the large room in which the Commission holds its hearings, all 
persons present must arise, as in a court of justice. Then the Chairman 
notifies you that you are allotted so much time, to be divided as you desire 
between yourself and your associates. You must have presented before- 
hand a list of those who are going to address the Commission, and without 
their consent you cannot substitute anyone else in the place of those persons 
whose names you have sent in previously. 

The case before the Commission was an appeal made by our Inter- 
national Union from a decision under Division 5 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in charge of the Motor Carrier Act. Our membership 
should understand that legislation enacted last year called the Motor Car- 
rier Act, placed over-the-road interstate hauling under Division 5 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The decision reached was that a sixty- 
hour week should obtain in interstate motor vehicle employment, and that 
ten hours a day should be recognized as a day’s work, but in cases where 
emergency or need obtained, the driver or helper on the truck could, 
under the law work fifteen hours. In other words, the sixty-hour week 
could be worked in four days of fifteen hours each day. Those of us that 
know the dangers on the road, the terrible strain on a man that works 
even ten hours, much less to be permitted under the law to work fifteen 
hours, fully realize the injustice and the cruelty of such a decision. In 
the passage of this law it was never contemplated by the Congress that a 
fifteen-hour day would be approved by the Commission. In fact, it was 
intimated and ordered by the Act that the Commission take into considera- 
tion the safety of the public in deciding the question of hours for operators 
of trucks. Apparently the Commission did not take this into considera- 
tion; otherwise they would not say that a man could work four consecu- 
tive days of fifteen hours per day. When this decision was reached, the 
International representatives, to say the least, were thoroughly surprised 
and disappointed, especially in these days when the Government itself 
and all Labor are clamoring for a shorter work day in order to spread 
employment and in order to conserve the safety of the public by reducing 
the long hours on trucks. The President of the United States himself has 
advocated a thirty-five-hour or not more than a forty-hour week for those 
employed even in occupations that are not hazardous or dangerous or in 
occupations where the lives of the public are not endangered. Labor unions 
in many instances have asked for the thirty-five-hour week in order to 
take up the slack of eleven or twelve million unemployed. As stated above, 
we appealed from the decision and asked for a rehearing for the purpose 
of having the Commission investigate further the dangers of establishing 
the fifteen-hour day, if not in the interest of the operator, at least in the 
interest of the public safety as contemplated and specified by the Act. 
The General President appeared before the Commission in behalf of the 
International Union and presented a written argument, also an oral argu- 
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ment, appealing to the Commission to withhold the execution of the deci- 
sion until a further investigation was made. Bear this in mind, that if 
the fifteen-hour day is put into practice as the decision of the Commission, 
for four days a week, those chiselers and skinners and unjust competitors 
will eontinue to work their men not only the four days of fifteen hours, 
but five and six days of fifteen hours, because it would be impossible for 
the Commission to police each truckman, especially in southern districts, 
and watch the number of hours and the number of days his trucks are 
operated over and above the sixty hours. Lo and behold, four or five 
truckmen’s associations, one of them we never heard of, appeared with 
paid counsel in favor of the decision and against the appeal of our Inter- 
national Union. In other words, every national truck owners' association 
that we know of was there with their counsel to fight for the decision, or, 
in other words, to insist that the fifteen-hour day be put into practice 
immediately. The thing that strikes us and discourages us and causes us 
to lose faith in those employers is that whenever they want any help, legis- 
lative.or otherwise, they run to us for that help, but whenever they get a 
chance to take a crack at us, through legislation or otherwise, they are 
there with their high-priced lawyers to do so, ready and willing, and they 
go to extremes to injure us. In further explanation let me say that wher- 
ever our people are organized, of course, we prevent the fifteen-hour day. 
Most of our contracts throughout the nation call for the forty-eight-hour 
week with time and one-half for overtime in case of emergency or neces- 
sity, and let me say right here that we are strongly opposed to overtime 
unless in case of absolute necessity. We penalize employers by asking for 
time and one-half because we do not want overtime, and any selfish set of 
men that are anxious to get overtime lose sight of the fact that it is against 
the principles and purposes of this International Union, and that we can- 
not spread the work to the unemployed if every man was to work overtime 
every day. The non-union employers, where no hours or regulations 
obtain, that are doing an interstate business, would be benefited by this 
ruling, and in our judgment the union employers would be injured. The 
non-union employer can put it into effect; the men have no organization to 
protect them ; and therefore his men would be working fifteen hours a day 
under the law, and therefore he could afford, with his low wages and long 
hours, to destroy rates of hauling. But even in the face of this, the truck 
owners’ associations were there entrenched with their lawyers, in favor 
of the ruling and against the International organization. We were some- 
what embarrassed by statements made by the attorneys for the employers 


that there were one or two business agents that appeared in the previous 


hearing about a year ago in favor of overtime. We very quickly explained 
to the Commission that those business agents did not represent the people; 
that they were distinctly talking and speaking in opposition to the rules 
and policies of the International Union; and that, after all, out of 3,500 
salaried officers of the International, only three appeared; and the ques- 
tions put to them by the employers’ attorneys were of such a nature that 
without consideration those business agents answered favorable to the 
employers. We take occasion at this time to say that no business agent 
in the future shall be permitted by the International Union to go before 
any Governmental board on a question of national legislation without first 
having his statement presented to the International President and the 
statements approved or corrected. It is very dangerous for a misinformed 
or uninformed local business agent to appear on national legislation, or 
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even state legislation, without being fully informed as to the policies and 
principles of the International organization. Every word spoken at those 
hearings becomes a matter of record that sometimes returns as a ghost 
to haunt us. There is nothing more dangerous than an ignorant person 
appearing before those governmental tribunals. For that reason the 
employers very shrewdly and carefully select the best lawyers, who pre- 
pare their statements through their office statisticians and others many 
days before they appear to present their arguments. Imagine me, the 
writer, without legal training, appearing in behalf of 150,000 or 200,000 
of our members doing over-the-road work, against a staff of lawyers with 
office help. It certainly looked like we had still remained in the horse and 
buggy stage. However, I think we did the best that could be expected under 
the circumstances, judging from the expressions obtaining after the hear- 
ing had closed. More and more interstate traffic will be governed by legis- 
lation, as in the case of the railroads. More and more does it necessitate 
us keeping up with the times and not living in our enclosed shells of days 
that are past when we worked in the stables and when we had occasion 
only to drive our horses through the streets in the vicinities in which we 
lived. The railroad brotherhoods, from years of experience, have become 
expert with their legal counsels in presenting their statistical and con- 
vincing reports before the Interstate Commerce Commission. There will 
be in 2 few years as many of our people engaged in over-the-road hauling 
in interstate commerce as there are in all the railroad brotherhoods, and 
if we expect to hold in our membership this elass of workers, a very 
important part of our organization, we must be alive to the necessity of 
presenting our cases intelligently, through the best legal and statistical 
methods. And our local unions must pay extra for those extra services 
and requirements by increasing the tax at the next convention. It is 
ridiculous and thoroughly unsafe and dangerous for local or International 
officers entirely ignorant of their subject to appear before one of these 
governmental tribunals and endeavor to even hold what our membership 
now receives in wages and hours, much less to better those conditions. 


"bus BOYCOTT attempted against the Rieck McJunkin Dairy in Pittsburgh has been 
practically washed up. This was a curious case and you should read its history very 
carefully. We sometimes are not surprised that the public and the employers condemn 
labor unions for their actions. A brief history of this trouble follows. 

For many years we were endeavoring to organize this large dairy employing about 
five or six hundred of our people, and finally succeeded about three years ago in estab- 
lishing the union shop agreement. The milk drivers and the teamsters in Pittsburgh did 
some wonderful work in this ease. Finally when we signed up a union shop agreement 
covering this Pittsburgh plant, it was also specified that union men in the other depart- 
ments should be employed. There was a question, however, as to what union a small 
group numbering seven or eight workers should belong. These men were handy men 
that had developed somewhat in their trade and were taking care of the mechanical ice 
boxes or refrigerators which are supplied by the dairy to many of their customers. The 
dairy did not build those refrigerators. When one of them went wrong or needed repairs, 
they took the unit back and the handy men repaired them. Our people asked the Steam- 
fitters whether or not they wanted to accept them into their union, believing that they 
could be accepted in such union as there was some piping or coil work inside of the unit 
of the refrigerator. The Steamfitters' Union of Pittsburgh said, *No, we do not want 
them; they do not come under our jurisdiction." Then the Machinists were asked to take 
them in and they did, and got a union shop agreement for them. Shortly afterwards the 
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Steamfitters changed their mind and decided this work belonged to them and asked the 
Machinists to turn the men back to them, and the Machinists refused. And lo and behold, 
this union plant, having every man in its employment a union man, with five hundred 
union drivers and helpers, as the inside dairy workers were all unionized, was picketed 
by representatives of the Steamfitters’ Union. And people in general were advised that 
this concern was unfair to the Steamfitters’ Union. The Steamfitters went into the 
Central Body of Pittsburgh and asked that the concern be placed on the unfair list. The 
Central Body, after thoroughly discussing the case, refused to grant the request of the 
Steamfitters. The question was then taken up by the International Representatives of 
the Plumbers and Steamfitters and the Machinists, and after several conferences no 
agreement could be reached. Some addition or improvement was to be made to the large 
dairy, and a union contractor was given the work. The Steamfitters took the matter into 
the local Building Trades Council and a strike was declared against the job. And here 
we find a union contractor, with no trouble with any of his union men, tied up because 
of a dispute involving not more than eight men inside a dairy or an industrial plant, and 
those eight men and every other man in the plant were one hundred per cent union men. 
Well, the matter dragged along for a couple of years and the company began to feel the 
injustice being done this corporation that for years had gone along as a non-union insti- 
tution without any trouble. Our union drivers appealed to us and we in turn appealed to 
the International Presidents of the two unions, namely, Brother Wharton of the Machin- 
ists and Brother Coefield of the Plumbers and Steamfitters. But we obtained no results. 
In addition, if a painter or carpenter or electrician is needed inside the plant to do any 
kind of repairing, a union man is taken in from the outside and guaranteed union wages. 
This, in my judgment, has been one of the most uncalled-for proceedings that I have 
ever known in my thirty-five years as an official of the Labor Movement. Bear in mind 
that the Steamfitters were first asked to take those men and they refused. Bear also in 
mind that the company was made to suffer after signing for the first time a one hundred 
per cent union shop agreement. At the last Executive Council meeting of the Building 
Trades Department (of which the writer is a member), which was held recently in Wash- 
ington, the General President brought the matter before the Building Trades Depart- 
ment. He also had the matter under discussion before the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor. The Building Trades Department ordered the President 
of the Building Trades in Pittsburgh before that body. After duly discussing the case 
the Building Trades Department ordered their membership to call off the trouble with 
the contractor who was doing this repairing or extra building for the above named dairy. 
The order was put into effect the following day. Our last report is that the picketing is 
still prevailing, but we feel that such light has been thrown on the whole situation that 
the company is practically entirely relieved from this embarrassing and unjustified 
position. We might add that the two Presidents of the International Unions involved 
were asked to sit down and submit the matter to arbitration and that one of the individ- 
uals refused to arbitrate the matter. The whole story leads up to this: We got ourselves 
into all this trouble with a fair company by being too anxious to protect the jurisdic- 
tional rights of other organizations. As a matter of fact, those eight men working in 
this plant for a number of years never belonged to a union, and they were not tradesmen 
in the strict sense of the word, as they served no apprenticeship and were simply handy 
men who had advanced with the innovation of the mechanical refrigerator. We have 
continued to respect the jurisdiction of other International Unions, but I say to you right 
now that before we get into a mess of this kind with one of our fair employers in the 
future, we shall be compelled to take those handy men into our union as helpers, and 
make wages and conditions for them. We want no more experiences of this kind. It isn't 
justified by any principle of Labor and it is certainly a serious injustice to a fair em- 
ployer, and we trust that the working people of Pittsburgh and their families will recog- 
nize that this dairy is now and has been for the past three years one hundred per cent 
fair to organized Labor. 


I T IS a dangerous thing to attempt to be a prophet in anything that is written or said by 
a representative of Labor. In other words, if you guess wrong from your observations, 
you are put down as an alarmist. If you guess right you get no credit. So why guess at 
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all? In other words, why not play the course of least resistance as many of our wise 
officials do? Saying nothing gets you nowhere and usually those that say nothing and 
write nothing are covering up their total ignorance of conditions obtaining. In other 
words, while we run the risk of guessing wrong on political or economic questions, at 
least we do not send out this Journal, at an enormous expense, to our membership, with- 
out saying something, even at the risk of being censured. One of the weakest points in 
our Labor literature today is that there is not sufficient interesting, straight-from-the- 
shoulder writing. I do not believe in the old blood and thunder tactics of the old Socialist 
days, such as was represented in the Western Federation of Miners, but I do believe 
labor organizations are spending a lot of money each month on their publications without 
sending home the punch that the workers need, or without conveying the information 
that might be helpful to their organizations, and throwing some light on the actual facts 
as they see the situation from their point of view as national labor officials. However, 
what anybody else does in their writings has nothing to do with us. The point we are 
trying to convey is that we are endeavoring month after month in our humble manner 
to give you the facts as we see them without prejudice, even running the risk of some- 
times being wrong in our analysis, although you, as our readers, fully understand that 
no one is always right. A difference of opinion sometimes creates good. I usually read, 
when I have time, what the fellow writes and says who distinctly disagrees with me. This 
is the only way you can reach anything like a just interpretation of the troublesome, 
surrounding problems that confront the Labor Movement and our nation as a whole. 


ww  « Y 
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SN’T it difficult to understand that England, Scotland and Wales, with over forty mil-‏ | 
lion people, are experiencing less poverty and unemployment than we are in this great‏ 
country of ours? Surely, no matter how much you are prejudiced, politically or other-‏ 
wise, you must admit that there is something wrong with the affairs of our nation.‏ 
England and Scotland only raise enough food products to feed four million of its forty‏ 
million, while our country raises enough food not only to feed our one hundred and twenty‏ 
million, but we could raise twice as much as we need if necessity required. England‏ 
hasn't got one gallon of crude oilin any part of its country. All the oil and gasoline she‏ 
needs in this modern age has to be brought in there by tank ships. Our country is over-‏ 
flowing with oil. Our country has enormous coal deposits. Our country has enormous iron‏ 
and ore products for every imaginable quality of iron and steel as well as aluminum and‏ 
tin. Italy has no coal, oil, gasoline or iron ore. Still we hear that in many of those‏ 
countries that are not blessed by Nature as we are, there is very little unemployment,‏ 
and the wages and living conditions of the average English working man today are,‏ 
comparatively speaking, equal to the wages and working conditions of the workers of the‏ 
United States, considering the difference in the cost of living. The modern English‏ 
working man does not live any more in a shack, because government funds are being‏ 
supplied in recent years at very low rates for the building of homes for the workers,‏ 
I expect to make a more thorough report on the working conditions in Great Britain and‏ 
France late this year, as I am to represent the American Federation of Labor at the‏ 
British Trades Union Congress opening the first week in September, and I will have an‏ 
opportunity to talk to the representatives of other countries as well as the leaders of‏ 
Labor of Great Britain. To sum the whole situation up in our country, when we find‏ 
eleven or twelve million men and women out of work in this great nation of ours some-‏ 
thing must be wrong with the wheels of industry or with those that control the wheels‏ 
of industry, and until that wrong is righted or remedied to relieve this situation, the‏ 
government of our country is not stable, nor is it functioning as it was intended to func-‏ 

tion by the framers of that government. 
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the primaries in many places indicated that the popularity of the Roosevelt‏ ت11 
administration still seems to hold its own. We find, however, in many sections of the‏ 
country there is a weakening of that great confidence that obtained in the 1932 and 1936‏ 
elections. This is due perhaps mainly to the unemployment situation that has confronted‏ 
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us within the last six or eight months. To blame the administration for this unemploy- 
ment condition would be an absolute injustice, and we say that without political preju- 
dice. It is true that perhaps if there was a less dominant individual in the White House, 
one who was inclined more to soft-soaping and favoring corporations and labor-crushing 
institutions, that perhaps the depression or the unemployment condition would not be 
what it is today. Many of the men holding office in Washington would leave the Roose- 
velt ship if they believed their positions could be strengthened in their own districts by 
deserting, but they do not dare to desert. We are not satisfied with all of the legislation 
and with all the acts of Congress. Especially are we somewhat disturbed over the Wages 
and Hours Bill establishing a minimum of 25 cents an hour, but from the investigation 
we have made it was the best that could be done, and in the southern states it will mean 
a betterment of working conditions and a better wage. The 25 cents an hour with the 
eight-hour day, if enacted into a law, will be raised 5 cents an hour for three years until 
it reaches a minimum of 40 cents an hour. Believe it or not, in some of the southern indus- 
tries this will mean a substantial increase. In recent meetings that we attended in Wash- 
ington it was brought out that in some of the textile mills engaged almost entirely in 
interstate manufacture, there were whole families employed in the mill, the age running 
from fourteen or fifteen years to the father and mother of forty-five years. By putting 
all their earnings into one pot they managed to earn a living and perhaps set a dollar or 
two aside each week. The 25 cents an hour gradually going to 40 cents an hour will not 
only eliminate child labor but it will compel the employers to hire adults, who will be 
able to earn a half reasonable wage to support themselves and their families. Lo and 
behold, we find the manufacturers of the East as well as the southern manufacturers and 
political office holders, opposed to the 25 cents an hour, saying it was too much, and they 
were cloaking themselves under the pretext that it was interference with States’ rights. 
As a matter of fact the law would only apply to goods manufactured for interstate pur- 
poses or sale. Many of the New England mill owners moved their factories to the South 
on the promise that they would receive free taxation and other inducements, but espe- 
cially because they were assured of cheap labor. In three years when the wage reaches 
the 40 cents minimum, which undoubtedly will be the maximum, if business warrants 
and conditions are improved, provisions can be made to amend this law increasing the 
minimum wage to 50 cents per hour. We hope we can live to see the day when such a 
condition will obtain. Cheap wages make for poverty, sickness, leading to crime and 
general demoralization in industry. Unless the innumerable multitudes of workers 
receive a living wage, thereby increasing or maintaining their purchasing power, there 
will be no prosperity in our great country. 


A GREAT MANY have come into our trade as individual owners in recent years. This is 
mainly due to the unemployment condition obtaining everywhere. Tradesmen and small 
business men have been forced out of business and have been induced to purchase a truck 
on the installment plan, with flattering promises that there was money in the trucking 
business. Suppose you were a storekeeper and one or two of the chain stores started on 
each side of you and eventually drove you out of business, because they can sell cheaper 
than the individual owner in many instances; well, you had a few dollars left and you 
could not turn to the trade of a plumber, carpenter, machinist or bricklayer, but you 
believed you could drive a truck and haul freight or parcels. You were encouraged in 
your belief by the high-pressure second-hand auto and truck salesman or by the direct 
agent of the company dealing in trucks, who advised you that with a payment of two 
hundred dollars down you could meet your other payments each month without any 
trouble. Because of the fact that this small business man, farm laborer, or son of a 
farmer was anxious to get to work, he took a chance. After a while he felt himself slip- 
ping and began to get in contact with these agents who find work for you and charge a 
commission. They cut the rates so low and their commission is so high and you are so 
hard up for work, that you accept any conditions they make. The result is that this 
individual, after six months or a year, finds that not only is his little capital that he 
invested gone, but the truck is worn out and he has practically nothing for his year’s 
labor. And in the meantime the agency, knowing his position, understands that when 
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he falls by the wayside another sucker is born. This kind of business not only destroys 
the legitimate truck owners with large investments paying decent wages, but it destroys 
the individual owner and his capital. That's the reason we should have strict laws, both 
state and national, compelling owners of trucks hauling freight over the highways to be 
bonded, and in truth they should also be examined as being competent to drive, because 
in many states there is no examination required for a chauffeur and in many instances 
chauffeurs have accidents because of poor sight, bad hearing, nervous weaknesses and 
other impediments. We have many states that have what are called Blue Sky Laws, in 
which they investigate stocks and stock salesmen. We believe today there is need for an 
investigation of the high pressure auto or truck salesmen, especially those dealing in 
second-hand ears, because they gouge more money out of the public through false repre- 
sentation and through false encouragement than any other class that we know of in 
recent years. Our regular individual owners should be taken care of when employment 
is to be given out or when a local union can be helpful, over and above the man who has 
lately come into the business and who belongs some place else and who has worked at 


another trade all his life. 


qu DIVISION in the Labor Movement still obtains and there is nothing being done to 
bring about a settlement. The Executive Council at its last session revoked the charters 
of all the International. Unions that had pulled away from the Federation, with the 
exception of the Lady Garment Workers. Of course the revocation of the charters did 
not mean much more than the condition that had already obtained, namely, the suspen- 
sion of the charters which took place last year. At any rate, some people believe this 
should have been done a long time ago, and so the Executive Council acted. The point 
we are trying to convey is there is no near solution of the question. We might add that 
we are still hopeful that time will change the present conditions and that the American 
Labor Movement will again be united in one solid body. The organized American working 
men and women of the nation are the laughing stock of the politicians. If one side goes 
one way, the other side goes the other direction. I am satisfied from what I hear that no 
matter who the candidates are that are supported by John L. Lewis and the C. I. O. 
crowd in the State of Pennsylvania, the organized workers of the American Federation 
of Labor and their friends will vote the other way. And we might add that whoever the 
American Federation of Labor endorses, the C. I. O. and their group, outside of New 
York City, wil vote the other way. This is a pitiful and cruel condition in which the 
organized workers are placed, and I am safe in saying there are only about six men in the 
entire Labor Movement in both groups that are responsible for this division obtaining. No 
organization touches the industrial groups more than we do, because our truck drivers 
enter every plant, corporation and factory, and still we are of the opinion that we could 
protect our jurisdiction and reach an understanding if sincerity and honesty and self- 
elimination prevailed in a conference. The jealousies and hatreds of 2 few men, and 
their desire for the public eye, their craving to see their names in the paper, to be called 
great leaders, is now holding eight million workers apart. The four railroad organiza- 
tions that are not affiliated with either group have reason to be happy because they are 
not embroiled in this turmoil, although this is the first time we have made this statement, 
because we feel that the railroad brotherhoods that have not been in affiliation with the 
Ameriean Labor Movement, even before the split, were not doing their duty to the 
organized workers. Because they were saving a few pennies in per capita tax they 
remained outside, but whenever they got into trouble they ran to and always obtained 
the help and protection of the American Federation of Labor. Especially was this condi- 
tion proven in 1918 when the eight-hour law for railroad men was under discussion and 
when Gompers and the Executive Council demanded of the Congress, through President 
Wilson, that the eight-hour bill be made a law. As a result of the pressure by the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, it did become a law. That was twenty years ago. We thought 
shortly afterwards that those brotherhoods would affiliate with the Federation for the 
service the Federation had rendered. There are many good railroad brotherhoods in 
affiliation with the Federation, such as the Brotherhood of Railway Carmen, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks, and the Switchmen’s Union of North America, but the four big 
brotherhoods, the Engineers, the Firemen, the Trainmen and the Conduetors, always 
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remained outside. We hope and trust that when the next settlement does take place 
which will bring the Federation and the C. I. O. together, that the railroad brotherhoods 
will join with us in that federation or amalgamation, to the end that Labor with its 
organized millions will not continue to be the laughing stock of the politicians in Wash- 
ington. Unless we do this we will find our Labor Movement destroyed, as has been done 
in other countries, or we will find ourselves confronted with compulsory arbitration or 
with compulsory incorporation or with other laws that will help to destroy us gradually 
but surely, and if that condition obtains it ean be placed by the millions of workers at the 
feet of five, six or eight men. 


Ow LOCAL UNIONS throughout the nation, I find from a rough estimate that we have 
taken, have paid into the Central Bodies and the State Branches with which we are 
affiliated over a quarter of a million dollars within the past year. The International 
Union pays $6,000 a month to the American Federation of Labor, or $72,000 a year. The 
question has been put to me several times by our local unions, “What benefit do we get 
out of this?" My answer is that it is our duty to help build up the Labor Movement and 
to strengthen that Movement as much as possible. I cannot, however, deny that Central 
Bodies in many places do not give us much in return for the large amounts that our 
combined unions pay into them. For instance, in many Central Bodies the Brewery 
Workers are held in high esteem, and in some instances are given more aid and help 
than the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. It is no surprise to me that our people 
wonder and are distressed over such consideration being given by Central Bodies to an 
organization such as the Brewery Workers that are openly defying the laws, rules and 
decisions of the American Federation of Labor in the case of the jurisdiction of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. Not only do they defy the Federation and 
refuse to carry out the decision of its Conventions, which decisions have been affirmed 
and reaffirmed by succeeding conventions, but they have taken the American Federation 
of Labor and an affiliated International Union, namely, our Brotherhood, into the courts 
in many sections of the country. Never in the history of the American Labor Movement 
has such a thing happened before. Imagine an affiliated International Union challenging 
the decision of the American Federation of Labor and its Executive Council and taking 
that parent body into the Federal courts, and being allowed to continue in affiliation with 
the Federation and being given aid and assistance by Central Bodies that are chartered 
and created by the American Federation of Labor. To sum the whole thing up, our 
people are getting tired—and we cannot blame them—of such actions and such proceed- 
ings and such sympathy with an International Union that has broken down all the prin- 
ciples of the American Labor Movement. Not only by the proceeding of the Brewery 
Workers in taking the Federation into court has it defied the decisions of the Federation, 
but after the courts' decisions have been rendered against the Brewery Workers, they 
have still continued to defy the decisions of the Federation and they have caused an 
enormous amount of expense to the American Federation of Labor. No organization of 
the C. I. O. has attempted anything of the kind, and still we find Labor officials affiliated 
with the Federation condemning the C. I. O. in the most bitter language and secretly 
sympathizing with and helping the Brewery Workers, who have openly and flagrantly 
insulted and defied the Executive Council and the American Federation of Labor and 
its Conventions, Well, perhaps the time will come when our loeal unions who are the 
main baekbone of the Central Bodies in many places such as Chicago, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Cleveland, New York, Philadelphia and other places— 
I say perhaps the time will come when our people will say to them, *If you want the 
Brewery Workers and their few members in here who are openly defying the laws of 
the Federation, you can have them, but we are going to consider whether or not we shall 
sit in the same body with those people whom we believe are the most notorious destroyers 
of the principles of the American Federation of Labor ever known on the American con- 
tinent." Our people in some places believe that the delegates of the Brewery Workers 
act as spies and convey information to their National Officers, who in turn convey the 
news and information to their attorneys and said information, we have reason to believe, 
is used in some of the court proceedings. In other words, our people are wondering if 
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they shall associate with and help to carry the load, financially and otherwise, of the 
Central Bodies and the State Branches, where they attend meetings and express them- 
selves before individuals and delegates who are liable to use the statements against us 
in court. We have recently received statements regarding the persecution of our repre- 
sentatives in Portland, Oregon, many of whom are in prison and one or two of them 
brutally beaten so that they may sign confessions of guilt, which led us to believe that 
the Brewery Workers, through their lawyer in Portland, Oregon, knew more about the 
whole proceeding than we wish to state at this time. I repeat, many of our people in 
Central Bodies are asking the question of us, *How long shall the International Union 
compel us to continue this affiliation and association with the enemies of our organiza- 
tion referred to above?" The General Executive Board will give this very serious subject 
due consideration before the next Convention of the American Federation of Labor, 
which will be held in Houston, Texas, next October. We might add this statement: that 
while we have endeavored to carry out the policies of the Federation by insisting that all 
our unions remain in affiliation with the Central Bodies and State Branches, conditions 
have changed so much due to the Brewery Workers’ open defiance of all laws of the 
American Federation of Labor, to court procedures, and to other actions on their part 
which we will not describe here—we repeat, we cannot blame our people for asking to 
be relieved of such affiliations. 


T International Brotherhood of Teamsters was granted an extension of its juris- 
dietion which will embrace in the future gasoline and oil station service employees. There 
are now about 5,000 of those workers organized in Federal unions who will gradually 
transfer into the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

The reason for the International Brotherhood of Teamsters making this request 
was because of the changed conditions regarding employees in the modern super-service 
gasoline stations. For twenty-five years the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has had jurisdiction over garage employees who are not mechanics—men who do wash- 
ing, polishing, oiling, greasing, ete. Before that, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters had jurisdiction over those employees in stables who washed and polished, 
took care of horses and harness and did other work in such establishments. The modern 
gasoline super-service station today does all kinds of work, such as greasing, changing 
tires, washing, polishing, changing oil, testing batteries and all similar services, which 
is the same kind of work that has been done in the publie garages. It has been shown 
that the rate of wages paid in gasoline stations is far below the wages obtained by the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters for garage workers and in many instances, such 
as in San Francisco, Chicago, Oakland and other places, it was necessary for the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters to take over, and they have taken over, the gasoline 
station service men in order to protect the wages of their garage employees. 

The first organization of gasoline service men was organized in Chicago by the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters in 1925. That group now has a membership of 2,500 
and enjoys the highest wage obtained in any city in the country for this kind of work. 
The oil and gasoline drivers who haul to the gasoline stations are, of course, to work in 
conjunction with the garage service men and they are the only organization that can in 
any way be helpful to those service men in obtaining better working conditions and wages 
for their employment. 

Our International Union will make it as easy as possible for the Federal Unions 
now chartered with the American Federation of Labor to join in with our International 
organization. 

We will not charge the usual initiation fee of $1.00 per member. 

The charter outfit, which includes charter, seal and certain books, will eost $15.00. 
Names desired on the charter should be sent in by the local union with a certified check 
or money order for $15.00. The number of names should not exceed ten and should not 
be less than seven. 

In the month of affiliation with our International Union the local union will be 
required to pay per capita tax on its actual membership at the rate of 30 cents per 
member, per month. 
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The funds now held by Federal Local Unions shall remain in their charge and keep- 
ing. It will not be necessary to hold a new election of officers. 

New accounts and books should be opened immediately upon receipt of charter. 
Additional due books and constitutions beyond those forwarded with the charter may be 
purchased from the International Union at reasonable prices. 

All applications for charters and extra supplies should be made to the General 
Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes, 222 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Oil wagon drivers, where there are not a great number and where they desire to do 
so, and if they are not now organized, may affiliate with the Gasoline Service Station Men. 
Where there are a large number of oil drivers now organized they should continue as 
they are and retain their own charter. 

Further information in reference to this affiliation may be obtained by writing John 
M. Gillespie in general headquarters at Indianapolis. All charters applying to above 
elasses, including jurisdiction, are subject to approval of Joint Council and International. 


W: HAVE found in a few places, as a result of our auditors looking over the books of 
local unions, that some local unions with small dues endeavor to pay a death benefit and 
a sick benefit out of their monthly dues of two dollars. This cannot be done and it must 
stop wherever it obtains. It is about all a local union can do on two-dollar dues to run the 
affairs of the union, pay the rent of a hall, pay a business agent, if possible, or commit- 
tees for their work. By the way, committeemen should not receive for their work any 
more than they would on their wagon or truck, with, of course, the right to add the cost 
of meals. A local union should always have in its general fund a certain amount of money 
to meet any emergency that might arise. The purpose of making two-dollar dues com- 
pulsory was to put a little money into local treasuries. The International Union receives 
no more than before; that is, the per capita tax of thirty cents remains the same as it 
has been for years since the dues were raised in many unions to two dollars, As I have 
continuously said in the columns of this Journal for several years, the better, healthier, 
more successful unions are those that receive more than two dollars a month dues. If 
members of the union will only get this into their heads—that the money they pay into 
the local union belongs to the local union, to be expended in accordance with our laws 
and in accordance with the rules of common sense. Thirty cents of each month's dues 
goes to the International Union for the purpose of running the International, paying for 
the expense of the Journal, paying our tax to the American Federation of Labor and the 
other organizations with which we are affiliated, etc. No such service can be given for 
thirty cents a month by any other institution as is given by the International Union for 
the small amount it receives. A local union may have a strike or lockout at any time, even 
though they have signed agreements, and in all those cases ready cash is needed in the 
treasury. At any rate, we have found that the sick benefit is the important drain on a 
local treasury, and as we have no medical examinations as a requirement for member- 
ship, it is very easy to have individuals passed into membership that will draw and draw 
to the last penny each year in sick benefits. As 3 matter of fact, there are very few 
organizations of labor that have found the sick benefit a success. In other words, it has 
been a failure in most organizations because of deception and because of the fact that 
members are not willing to pay for it, and because it is impossible for us to police our 
membership when they are getting in the union or when they say they are sick, even 
though they are required to furnish a doctor's certificate. But the point I am trying to 
make is that if you are going to have sick benefits you must pay for them and it cannot 
be done on small monthly dues of two dollars and comply with the other requirement, 
which is to have some money in your treasury all the time, at least a per capita of ten 
dollars a member. That would mean that if you had one thousand members in good stand- 
ing you should have not less than ten thousand dollars in cash in your local treasury to 
meet any emergency. I am now stating to local unions that want sick benefits, they must 
raise their dues higher than two dollars, and that if we find they are going in the hole 
financially and not able to keep their locals up properly, the International Union will be 
compelled to place a Receiver over such unions to regulate their affairs, whether they like 
it or not. The International laws leave it optional with the local union whether or not it 
should adopt a death benefit or sick benefit, but when we say we leave it optional with 
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them that does not mean they can do just as they like. They must run their union so that 
the union is financially safe and their first consideration must be to take care of their 
obligations as required by the International. We do not like to interfere with local unions 
unless we are compelled to, but some local unions forget that they are chartered by the 
International Union, that they are responsible for their actions in accordance with our 
laws and in accordance with their charter, that they must abide by those laws and the 
decisions of the International; and that the International Union holds the same power 
over the local union as the local holds over the member, also that the principal purpose of 
the International Union is not to gobble up the funds of the local union, but to see to it 
that the local union is conducted in a business-like manner in the interest of all the 
members and not for the benefit of a few. 


Portland, Maine, May 11, 1938. 
Daniel J. Tobin, Pres., ‘ 
I. B. of TCS. & H. of AS 
222 E. Michigan Street, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Dear Sir and Brother: 


I am submitting a report as concisely worded as possible, explaining our recent 
activities which were responsible for the applieation for an injunction by one of our 
local employers, viz., L. H. Blaisdell. In May, 1937, our former Business Agent signed 
a three-year Agreement, which was drafted and presented by local truck owners, the 
wage scale called for the payment of wages from 5 to 11 cents per hour less than those 
which the Union by unanimous vote had asked. His action incurred the disapproval and 
condemnation of Local Union No. 340 and was a factor in his subsequent resignation 
from office. Believing in the sanctity of any signed Agreement, we abided by its provi- 
sions and sought mature and legal advice as to how it could be properly terminated. We 
are forwarding a copy of this Agreement market Exhibit I. 

In October of 1987 we requested by registered letter conferences aimed to negotiate 
new wage scale for 1938. Following several conferences at which no conclusion could be 
reached, on November 21 we notified all truck owners governed by the Agrement that 
inasmuch as we could not arrive at any definite understanding, the existing Agreement 
would become null and void as of January, 1938. We received in reply a letter signed by 
four truck owners acting as a committee that we had not complied with the provisions 
of the Agreement and the same was, therefore, not terminated. 

We immediately drafted a new Agreement, a copy of which is being forwarded 
marked Exhibit 2. We made no strenuous effort to have this new Agreement signed until 
the month of March. During March and the early part of April 18 operators signed the 
1938 Agreement. After exhausting all efforts of negotiations, it was necessary to declare 
a strike in effect against Mr. L. H. Blaisdell who in turn immediately applied for a 
permanent injunction, which if issued he contemplated asking damages through the 
court. In this action he was supported by the Chase Transfer Company and the Hunne- 
well Trucking Company, all of the above located in Portland. We immediately declared 
a strike in effect against these latter two employers. This involved approximately 75 
men. Summons were served upon the officers of this Local and a brief signed by the 
attorney for the complainant sought damages from all members of Local Union No. 340. 
We retained the services of the most able attorneys in this city of Portland, viz., Joseph 
E. F. Connolly, former Superior Court Judge, and Leo J. Mahoney, who in the brief 
period of two days prepared a most complete case. The hearing was called before Supreme 
Court Justice Sidney St. Felix Thaxter, Saturday, May 7. After hearing only one witness 
(Mr. Blaisdell) he declared a short recess and requested the counsel of both parties 
come to his chambers and practically informed the counsel for the complainant that in 
view of the evidence given through the testimony of the complainant himself that he 
would rule against him. The counsel for the complainant, rather than have this decision 
come from the court, requested adjournment over the week-end and immediately sought 
to arbitrate the new Agreement. Incidentally, this attorney represented all three of the 
employers who were affected by the strike. After negotiating all day Sunday, May 8. 
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and rejecting many concessions and changes requested by the employers, the Agreement 
was finally signed as written. This was a great victory for Organized Labor in Maine 
and a full vindication of our position. This controversy necessarily incurred considerable 
expense, but the results accruing should be very beneficial not only to this Local but all 
Locals throughout Maine. 

The co-operation and aid given us by the Boston and Brockton Locals is greatly 
appreciated in this city and was of tremendous help. Mr. Jennings has kept in close 
touch with this situation and his assistance and advice has been invaluable in our 
activities. 

I sincerely trust that the aforementioned is adequate portrayal of our recent activi- 
ties. With kindest personal regards, we are 

Fraternally yours, 
DAVID HASTINGS, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


The above letter is indeed interesting and enlightening for the following reasons: 
First, it shows how unfair employers can be. The business agent signed an agreement 
for three years accepting a substantial reduction in wages without consulting the union. 
The bosses undoubtedly got him into a corner and perhaps made it interesting for him to 
sign such an agreement. Of course no business agent has the right to sign an agreement 
in behalf of the union without having the full power and consent of the union to do so 
after the agreement has been read and approved by the local union. The employers, 
after this rather suspicious action of the local business agent, endeavored to hold the 
men to 2 three-year agreement which was not approved by the members of the union 
who came under the agreement. Note the injustice of the employers. They take the case 
into the courts in Maine and ask for an injunction, and they then threaten if the injunc- 
tion is granted to bring suit against the local and individual members for violation of the 
agreement. The Judge in the court, however, realizing that there was absolutely no 
legal procedure warranting such action on the part of t'ie employers, immediately called 
them to task and, I assume, told them where they got uff, and this brought about a settle- 
ment, the employers signing the legitimate agreement presented by the union. Another 
point we desire to make is that twenty-five years ago you could get no decision of this 
kind in Maine, no matter what kind of a case you had. Neither could we organize a local 
union with any stability in any part of Maine, Vermont, or New Hampshire. Times are 
changing and I cannot refrain from saying that were it not for the passage of the 
National Labor Relations Law, commonly called the Wagner Act, and were it not for 
the determination of the present administration to see that at least half a square deal 
is given to the workers, we could not get this ruling now. If the administration has failed 
by law to get what it wanted from the Congress to regulate the courts, it has at least 
sent a message to the Judiciary which has made them sit up and listen and in most 
instances they realize that unless they change their former tactics legislation minimizing 
the power of the courts will be enacted in the near future. 


۱۳ Houston, Texas, Central Labor Union, a very active and militant organization, 
recently unseated the delegates of the Brewery Workers because of their anti-union 
activities, especially in attempting to boycott brewery owners who had decided to carry 
out the decisions of the Ameriean Federation of Labor by recognizing the jurisdiction 
of our International Union over truck drivers and helpers. The Executive Council in its 
recent meeting in Washington during the month of May, sustained the action of the 
Houston Central Body. While the Council expressed itself of the opinion that Central 
Bodies should be careful before unseating delegates of affiliated International Unions on 
the question of jurisdiction, at the same time the Executive Council decided that the 
Brewery Workers have gone beyond the question of jurisdiction and have done many other 
things to warrant the Executive Council in approving the action of this Central Body. 
I suppose the Federation can expect another lawsuit, and if the lawsuit takes place 
another bundle of money will have to be paid to the lawyers of the Federation, to defend 
the Federation against an affiliated union, the Brewery Workers. And the poor brewery 
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Workers, instead of obtaining wages and conditions, will have another assessment levied 
on them to pay fat fees to the lawyers who will be engaged to prosecute and persecute 
the American Federation of Labor or the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Those are the reasons why Fascism, Nazi-ism and dictatorship, with compulsory arbitra- 
tion preceding them, obtain in many of the countries of Europe. 


is a new book out called “Labor Czars.” It is published by the Liveright Pub-‏ ینآ 
lishing Corporation of New York City, and was written by Harold Feidman. It deals‏ 
with racketeering within the unions since the early history of the organizations of‏ 
Labor in this country. For instance, they bring up the names of Skinny Madden of‏ 
Chicago, Sam Parks of New York and Pat McCarthy of the Building Trades of San‏ 
Francisco. These men have all passed to the Great Beyond. They at least got wages‏ 
and conditions for their men. Then they come on down the line, referring to the actions‏ 
of local unions and charging the officers of the International Unions with being respon-‏ 
sible and condoning the actions of the local unions and their officers. The book, of course,‏ 
will sell to every bitter, unfair employer and Labor hater. It does not mention one good‏ 
thing that any of the organized unions has done for its members. It just picks out a few‏ 
men that they say went wrong, some of whom were proven guilty in court, within the‏ 
past fifty years. It quotes Sam Gompers as defending the right of unions to defend‏ 
themselves, as in the case of Bob Brindell of the New York Building Trades, also de-‏ 
ceased. It gives Gompers no credit for the work he did in helping to uplift and give‏ 
courage to the millions of workers for fifty years. The noticeable thing about the book‏ 
is that there is nothing at all said against any of the C. I. O. unions. In some instances it‏ 
praises some of the C. I. O. unions, especially the Garment Trade Organizations outside‏ 
the American Federation of Labor. We have reason to believe that someone, somewhere,‏ 
who is representing the Labor Movement prompted the publication of the book. It refers‏ 
to the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and mentions the fact that the General‏ 
President, Daniel J. Tobin, has done nothing to prevent racketeering within the union.‏ 
They eite two or three instances of local officers that went wrong financially in the New‏ 
York district. Out of eighteen hundred local unions, over a period of thirty-one years‏ 
that the President has served, they do not mention anything that was done towards‏ 
raising wages, reducing the hours, educating the membership and preventing and con-‏ 
demning unlawful and unnecessary strikes. They do not mention the fact that the‏ 
General President at one time was beaten almost to a pulp in the City of New York while‏ 
trying to clean out wrongdoers. Neither do they mention the fact that the General‏ 
President in 1910 expelled from the International Union nearly ten thousand members‏ 
in Chieago because of the fact that they had ten or twelve men representing their unions‏ 
who, in the judgment of the General Executive Board, were dishonest, and that those‏ 
unions were kept out of the International for a period of over twenty years, and that‏ 
they were only then returned to membership after being approved by the State Attor-‏ 
ney's office and on a request of the Mayor of Chicago. They do not mention the fact that‏ 
out of eighteen hundred local unions, only two or three officers have gone wrong and‏ 
that those have been put out of membership. They refer to the Chicken Drivers of New‏ 
York City and to one of its officers who is now in prison. They do not state that the‏ 
International Executive Board ordered the revocation of the charter of that local union‏ 
upon the local officers pleading guilty in court, and that the judge who sentenced the‏ 
individual officers pleaded with the International President not to expel the local union‏ 
from membership, and that the General President consented on the plea of the Judge‏ 
of the Supreme Court of New York to retain them in membership on probation, with‏ 
the distinet understanding that if they did not live to the laws and conduct their affairs‏ 
honestly in the interest of the membership they could not remain in the International‏ 
Union. This writer and publisher has endeavored to smear the good name of the Inter-‏ 
national Union and its 350,000 members because over a period of thirty-one years three‏ 
or four local officers, without the knowledge of the International Union, went wrong‏ 
financially in their organizations. We are now consulting with legal representatives as‏ 
to whether or not there is anything against our International Union written and sent‏ 
through the mails that would subject the publisher to libel. It is pretty difficult to con-‏ 
vict a publisher or a newspaper, and they usually try to keep within the law. In this‏ 
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specific instance we are going to deal only with the reference to our own International 
Union if we believe we have the legal right to proceed. In other words, we do not intend 
to answer or take up the affairs or references to other International Unions, This we 
do say: that the books of our International Union are open and we will expose to any 
proper authority from any governmental agency having the right to know, just exactly 
how we conduct our affairs. The International President, as Editor of the Journal, has 
repeatedly for thirty-one years insisted that honesty prevail and has gone to extremes 
to enforce the Constitution and has advised the thousands of our members to observe the 
laws of the state and of the nation. And as a result of such advice on occasions when 
problems of a dangerous nature confronted the many communities in our country, the 
advice of the Editor, as written in the Journal, has been responsible for preventing many 
a serious clash that otherwise would have obtained. 


We ask for no favors from any publishers or writers. All we ask for is justice and 
fair dealing, and with the aid of the law we will insist on getting justice. The work of 
our International Union in raising from the lowest depths of poverty the men engaged 
in our employment who are members of our union, now numbering nearly four hundred 
thousand, and their families, is a monument that speaks for itself. I worked as a driver 
in Boston twelve hours a day for ten dollars 2 week; the same employment now pays 
thirty-five dollars per week for an eight-hour day, and time and one-half for overtime. 
This is true of nearly every other man engaged at our work in the early days when we 
began to organize. At least ten million dollars a month has been added to the wages of 
our members in Chicago within the last fifteen years. And the hours of Labor have been 
reduced to almost one-half of what they were thirty years ago. The evil of this kind of 
book is that the misinformed publie, honest and fair, but ignorant of the work of our 
union, will believe the insinuations cast by this writer. Every member of our organiza- 
tion and his family are secretly attacked through the insinuations of the writer in 
mentioning two or three cases of where our secretaries went wrong, actions over which 
we had no control. And when we did find those things out we proceeded immediately to 
discipline the individuals and insisted on their removal from office and from membership. 
These writers and publishers, of course, appeal to the prejudices of certain interests in 
our country who are opposed to Labor and always have been opposed to Labor. Why 
condemn Labor and its organizations because two or three scoundrels that have abused 
their trust have gone wrong, when the hundreds of thousands of other men and women 
and officers are scrupulously honest and right? Should we condemn the entire stock- 
broking and investment concerns of New York because Whitney and a few others go 
to prison? Should we condemn the Church because two or three of its ordained ministers 
fallby the wayside? Should we condemn the entire political machinery of our nation, 
including the legislators of the state and of the nation, because there are a half dozen 
erooked politieians in some city or town? Of course not. But Labor, crying out and 
fighting for justice for the toiler, is subject to all of the cruelties and persecutions and 
adverse publicity framed in the minds of its enemies, many of whom are capable with 
their capital to hire such writers as Harold Feidman. Well, we are going to find out, 
at least in behalf of our International Union and its good name, whether or not 
one of those unknown writers through a somewhat unknown publisher, can circulate 
insinuating falsehoods and do so under the cloak of freedom of the press or under the 
protection of the law. 


: 
Tun appeared on Page 3 of the May issue of our Journal the following statement: 


*When the next election comes around, Labor through its leadership will find 
itself on the outside looking in on an adverse administration or on a Congress 
that cares nothing about Labor, and the members who pay their dues and who 
are loyal trade unionists are the ones who will suffer. Of course some of us 
will also feel the sting of having the work we endeavored to give our life to set 
aside because of this chasm that now obtains between the two factions of Labor. 
Labor is also divided on political candidates, as witness what is going to happen 
in Pennsylvania." ۱ 


The above statement was written on April 20, In other words, I could have advised 
you then that the candidates of the C. I. O. would be defeated in the primaries in Penn- 
sylvania. I did not make that direct statement but I called your attention to witness 
what was going to happen in the primaries in Pennsylvania. The primaries are over 
and the C. I. O. eandidates were overwhelmingly defeated. Some of them were good men 
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for Labor. The only two states in which any strong, substantial support can be drawn 
by the Miners, or the C. I. O. leaders, is in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. Out through 
the western states, Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, the C. I. O. and the Miners’ vote is not of 
any serious consequence unless it is supported and backed by the other trade unionists. 
The Miners used to be very strong and were usually Republican in the State of Illinois, 
the home and birthplace of John L. Lewis, but today the Miners are torn to pieces and 
in two factions in Illinois. From the reports we have, there are only about 45,000 miners 
employed in the whole state. In 1918 there were 100,000 miners working in the State 
of Illinois and all in the United Mine Workers. The industry has been shot to pieces and 
the organization is evenly divided in two camps. Recently the camp opposed to the Lewis 
administration has affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and they claim to 
have from 25,000 to 30,000 members in the State of Illinois, and whatever candidates the 
Lewis faction supports, the other side will oppose such candidates. At any rate, the 
entire Labor Movement in Illinois, outside the C. I. O., connected with the American 
Federation of Labor, and I believe this includes the railroad workers, are the main influ- 
ence in the decision on the elections. Politically the C. I. 0. leadership can get nowhere 
without the aid of the other workers. The Democratic Party will be most liable to suffer 
from this condition. The only encouraging fact in the case for the Democrats is that the 
Republieans have no leadership, either locally or nationally; that is, no top-notch, high 
class leadership such as men of the type of Theodore Roosevelt. Even if Labor was 
united, the LaFollette third party would not make much headway at this time, but they 
have no chance to make any headway at all with Labor divided as it is, except the 
Republieans and Democrats nominate thorough reactionaries or enemies of Labor. We 
have kept aloof from expressing ourselves on the advisability of the contemplated LaFol- 
lette third party because this writer participated in the campaign of the senior Bob 
LaFollette, the father of the present Governor and Senator from Wisconsin, and we are 
not sorry that we so participated. But we got nowhere because all the known enemies 
of the workers were stacked up against old fighting Bob LaFollette, the finest man for 
Labor that ever sat in the United States Senate. The writer of this article was a member 
of the Executive Council, as Treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, in 1924, 
and made the motion that the Executive Council endorse the candidacy of Bob LaFollette 
and that motion was carried. The reason for such action by the Executive Council was 
that we could not support Calvin Coolidge, who was controlled by the trusts and financed 
by the corporations that were enemies of Labor, nor could we support the corporation 
lawyer, John W. Davis, nominated by the Democrats. Well, the nomination returns are 
now in from Pennsylvania and just compare them with the paragraph quoted from our 
May issue. This writer was in the office in Washington of Senator Joseph Guffey on a 
matter pertaining to our organization in a case before the National Labor Board about 
three weeks before the primaries in Pennsylvania, and this writer did not hesitate to 
tell Senator Guffey that his candidates, in the opinion of the writer, did not have a chance 
in the world to win in Pennsylvania because of the clash between the C. I. O. and the 
American Federation of Labor organizations; that he was satisfied in Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Wilkes-Barre, Scranton and several other cities and towns where the team- 
sters and chauffeurs were strongly organized, that they could not and would not support 
the C. I. 0. candidates for political office in Pennsylvania. I did not tell Senator Guffey 
that this was my course of action because I refrain from interfering with the political 
judgment of our own people, but any man who knows the Labor Movement could see 
what was going to happen. The only reason that a certain Labor political party in 
New York City was successful in the last municipal election was because, they all agreed 
on the candidacy of LaGuardia. This man was the key to the situation that brought them 
all together. No trade unionist could oppose his candidacy at that time. If in the near 
or far future some candidate who is not as strong for Labor as LaGuardia is proposed 
by the C. I. O. group in New York, you can rest assured that the American Federation 
of Labor, and the Teamsters’ Unions especially, will not follow in their footsteps. What 
is the answer to this pitiful situation, the result of which eventually will seriously injure 
the working men and women of our country? The only answer is that the two groups 
must get together, and no one or two men should be allowed to stand in the way of a 
coming together under the banner of the American Federation of Labor of all of the 
legitimate trade union organizations now outside the Federation. After they all get in 
they ean begin to adjust their grievances and troubles. At any rate, nothing can be done 
except to bring injury to the masses of the workers while this uncalled-for division 
obtains. “The more humble, the more honorable" is an epitaph printed over the archway 
of one of the old temples in China. It takes courage for men to admit that they have 
made some slight mistake in their judgment, but he who admits he is mistaken or he 
who goes out of the way to remedy any mistake that has been made, is the real leader of 
men and the more honorable. 
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NY set of men in a local union that want to stop work during this 
period of unemployment certainly are letting their desire for pub- 
lieity run away with them. Yes, I know the fellow down on the floor tells 
you what to do, but it is your job to tell them when they are cutting their 
own throats. There are eleven million able-bodied men and women out of 
work in this country at the present time, and it is no time to bring about 
a stoppage of work. It is your duty as an officer of the union to tell this 
to the men who are working. Yes, sometimes the unemployed, or those 
fellows that do not care whether they work or not—and they are very 
few—are in the meetings and they do all the talking, and the officers of 
the union who have been chosen by the membership permit them to get 
away with their bulldozing and their grandstanding to the membership. 
It is a dangerous thing to order men on strike at this particular time. It is 
easy to go on strike but very difficult to get back in many instances. 
Courage, brains, strength, ability, and diplomacy are what we need. 
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GAIN I warn our unions with all the emphasis that I ean place on such 
a warning, to mind their own business, and, picket lines or no picket 
lines, to observe and maintain and carry out the contracts they have signed 
with their employers. Local unions going on strike in sympathy with other 
unions without the sanction of the International Union will be liable to 
suspension by the International organization. Never mind what the other 
fellow says to you. I now warn you to keep your agreements. Don't get 
“yellow” when it is a case of passing through picket lines in order to main- 
tain the agreements we have worked hard to obtain. It is now the custom 
to eall strikes without consulting us, to place boycotts on concerns where 
our truck drivers are hauling without taking us into consideration, and 
then to expect us to stop everything in order to organize those that are 
on the inside of the plant that, in many instances, were never organized, 
and again where they are organized, to pull their chestnuts out of the fire 
very often when they ask for unreasonable conditions demanded by radi- 
cals within the other union. We have built up this organization on the 
strength and character of our membership and the honor and faithfulness 
with which we observe our signed contracts. The only union that you are 
expected to stop work for without the sanction of the International Union 
would be a sister organization affiliated and chartered by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and even in these cases it is well for you to 
consult the International office. At any rate, we have carried the battle of 
many of those unions on our shoulders for the past two years and we have 
received very little appreciation from those we helped most. As I stated in 
a previous article, they are all for themselves and when the teamster is in 
trouble, with few exceptions, they leave us holding the bag. Mind your 
own business, is my advice to you, and observe the laws and rules of our 
International organization, and above all, maintain the honor and dignity 
which is your guarantee in faithfully observing and carrying out written, 
signed agreements with your employers. | 
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N ORGANIZER of the International Union has the right to walk into 
any loeal union of the International without permission from the 
Chairman or anyone else. If he desires he can aecept a seat on the plat- 
form and if he finds the loeal union diseussing something contrary to our 
laws he has the right to call their attention to the fact, to express his 
opinions and to instruct the local union. The local union is the creature, 
or in other words it is created by the International Union and is subject 
to its laws. The International Organizer is the representative of the 
International Union and this must be fully and thoroughly. understood 
and his opinions and advice respected. If there is any complaint against 
an Organizer it should be made to the General President. If the local union 
does not recognize the International Organizer any officer of the local 
union has the right to ask for his credentials, which bear the seal of the 
International Union and the signature of the General President, Daniel 
J. Tobin, and the General Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas L. Hughes. 


MES ONE 


ADVISE you again to carefully watch those that are seeking member- 

ship in your union. Be sure they have no connections with the under- 
world.. There are one or two of our unions that have reported that certain 
undesirables in one or two cities have ferreted into the local union by 
accepting employment at one of the branches of our craft. The Federal 
Government is now making an investigation of some of those cases. We 
in the General Office do not know your membership; that is the work of 
the local officers and the local membership. 
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HE NEXT two or three issues of our Journal will be taken care of by 
John M. Gillespie, the Assistant to the General President in the 
national headquarters. The General President willbe away during August 
and September in Europe attending the British Trades Union Congress 
as a delegate from the American Federation of Labor. On his return in 
the Fall he will report to you through the columns of the Journal some 
of the observations he has made in the Labor Movement, ADE in our 
own trade or calling. 
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Preventing War 


The Committee on Military Affairs 
of the United States Senate has sub- 
mitted a report recommending the 
enactment of the bill, introduced by 
Senator Lee of Oklahoma, “to pro- 
mote peace and the national defense 
through a more equal distribution of 
the burdens of war by drafting the use 
of money according to ability to lend 
to the Government." 

Standing on the conviction that the 
owners of property should be required 
to make sacrifices during a war and 
prevented from amassing large profits 
from war, the bill declares “that when- 
ever Congress shall declare war, or 
shall declare that the imminence of 
war has created an emergency which 
in the judgment of the President is 
suffieiently serious to necessitate an 
increase in the Military Establish- 
ment by the drafting of manpower, 
the President is authorized and re- 
quested to cause to be taken a census 
of the net wealth of the nation." 

On the basis of the wealth census 
the law would require persons owning 


wealth valued at $1,000 or more to lend 


portions of it to the government in 
return for fifty-year bonds carrying 
one per cent interest, the bonds being 
redeemable at the option of the gov- 
ernment. 

The apportionment of the compul- 
sory loan is graduated in a manner 
similar to the Federal income tax, lay- 
ing the heaviest burden on those most 
able to lend. The loans range from five 
per cent on net wealth of from $1,000 
to $10,000 and ten per cent on wealth 
ranging from $10,000 to $100,000 up 
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Dickinson, who negatived the propo- 
sition. 

The matter came before Judge Dick- 
inson on a petition of the New Bedford 
Fish Company, of New Bedford, Mass., 
for an order restraining the American 
Federation of Labor United Seafood 
Workers' Union No. 20384 from refus- 
ing to handle its shipments in Phila- 
delphia until the firm's attorney looked 
up legal precedents. 

The union, the court was told, re- 
fused to touch the firm's products be- 
cause of a labor dispute in New Bed- 
ford which the attorney for the con- 
cern contended affected another com- 
pany. Asa result of the union's action 
it was alleged that forty barrels of 
mackerel spoiled in Philadelphia. 

In considering the application for 
the injunction Judge Dickinson ex- 
pressed doubts that any court has the 
power “to make a man work if he 
doesn't want to." 

“We don’t ask that," counsel for the 
New Bedford firm answered. “We 
want an order on the union not to dis- 
criminate against us. It is handling 
the fish products of other people, and 
we are entitled to the same considera- 
tion." 

Not to be caught by this sophistica- 
tion, Judge Dickinson retorted: “But 
it all comes back to the same point. 
You want the court to order men to go 
to work." 

Answering the specious reasoning 
of the firm's counsel asking for a delay 
in the final action of the court until 
legal precedents could be examined, 
Judge Dickinson said: “I don't think 
you'll find any." 

The court and the attorney for the 
company discussed at length the dif- 
ference between a “mandatory order" 
to work and a restraining order to 
“stop discrimination.” But Judge 
Dickinson was adamant in his convic- 
tion that the purpose of the injunction 
was to “force” members of a labor 
union to work. He found no authority 
either in the Constitution of the 
United States or in statute law to en- 
force compulsory labor on the mem- 
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to 75 per cent on wealth above $100,- 
000,000. 

Pointing out that one of the great- 
est incentives to war is the “possibil- 
ity of making profit by means of high 
interest rates during the war,” the re- 
port declares that the enactment of 
the Lee bill “would remove any pos- 
sibility of profits resulting from 
financing the war," and “would help 
to equalize the financial burden of 
war," the report added: 

*Instead of holding out the tempt- 
ing incentive of high interest rates for 
the use of money in the case of war, it 
would say to the financiers of the 
United States, (If the United States 
goes to war, you will be compelled to 
finance it, and that not at a profit, but 
at a loss. 

“The surest way to prevent this 
country from being drawn into a fu- 
ture war is to draft money as well as 
manpower. When the financial ty- 
coons and large manufacturers realize 
that they will have to lend the bulk of 
the money necessary to finance the 
next war, at an extremely low rate of 
interest, they will hesitate to use the 
forces at their command to propagan- 
dize the general publie into a war hys- 
teria. 

“Thus we will have taken another 
step in the direction of peace by hav- 
ing removed one more cause of war." 

The Lee bill will, of course, not be 
acted on by the present session of Con- 
gress. But its drastic provision for the 
drafting of wealth as well as man- 
power in case of war is bound to create 
earnest thought among all classes of 
people, and especially among those 
who know the horrible sacrifices in 
life and health which all wars impose 
upon humanity.—News Letter. 


Judge Vetoes Compulsory Work 


The legal power of a United States 
Court, whose function is to enforce the 
American Constitution and laws, to 
compel members of a labor union to 
work was recently considered in Phila- 
delphia by Federal Judge Oliver B. 
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wishes were duly met by an order of 
December 1937, authorizing the la- 
bour inspection service to make ‘ex- 
ceptions.' 

“But the exceptions have become the 
rule. Instructive in this respect are 
the statements made latterly under 
the heading, ‘Return of Female La- 
bour to the Brick Yards. These state- 
ments refer to a ‘far-reaching under- 
mining and what practically is a re- 
vocation, under the pressure of events, 
of the brick-yard regulations. (Vol- 
kische Beobachter of 26 February)." 
—News Letter. 


Master of Radio's Strange 
Argument 


David Sarnoff, president of the 
Radio Corporation of America, is un- 
doubtedly a very able gentleman, but 
after reading an address he delivered 
before a New York audience a couple 
of weeks ago, we are forced to the 
conclusion that he lacks a sense of 
humor. 

Mr. Sarnoff, after charmingly de- 
seribing the glories of radio, voiced 
two fears which seemed to be gripping 
his heart—Uncle Sam refuses to issue 
broadcasting permits for more than 
six months, and the old gentleman is 
talking about limiting the profits of 
broadcasting concerns. 

In the judgment of Mr. Sarnoff, 
these proposals would head us straight 
for something resembling Old World 
dictatorship. It’s all right, he says, 
for the government to limit the profits 
of telegraph or telephone companies, 
because they render “a two-way ser- 
vice,” but the profits of broadcasting 
are in another class, because broad- 
casting is “a one-way service." 

Nothing more ridiculous than that 
has reached the office of LABOR in 
many a day, and that’s saying a good 
deal, for “Big Business” certainly 
offers some side-splitting alibis. 

The time limit on permits is de- 
signed, of course, to remind Mr. Sar- 
noff and others that the people, and not 
the radio moguls, own the air. 
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bers of alabor union. His position was 
buttressed by the provisions of the 
Norris-LaGuardia Injunction Act defi- 
nitely restricting the power of Federal 
judges to issue injunctions in labor 
disputes.—News Letter. 


German Women Slave in Nazi 


Brick Plants 


The brutal exploitation of German 
working women by the general staff 
of Hitler’s Nazi totalitarian regime 
is well illustrated in an article en- 
titled “End of Protection of Women 
Workers in German Brick-making 
Industry” printed in the current is- 
sue of “Fascism” published by the In- 
ternational Transport Workers’ Fed- 
eration, Amsterdam, Holland, reveal- 
ing the working conditions imposed on 
women employed in German brick 
yards. 

“The increasing mechanization of 
many German brick yards has of re- 
cent years led to increased employ- 
ment of female labor," the article in 
“Fascism” says. “These women are 
now engaged on the most arduous 
work, heedless of the restrictions pro- 
vided by the Female Labor Protection 
Act. For the past twenty-five years it 
has been forbidden in Germany for 
women to be employed in carrying 
coal to furnaces in wheelbarrows. 
But the prohibition is evaded by mak- 
ing women carry the coal in back 
baskets (Reich Labour Gazette of 
June 15, 1937). The women com- 
plained, but without avail. But when 
doctors pointed out that the strain of 
carrying such heavy loads endangered 
the child-bearing capacity of the wo- 
men, the Nazi authorities intervened 
on June 5, tightened the protective 
regulations. Needless to say this step 
was loudly advertised as a deed of 
social magnanimity. 

“Six months later the measure was 
quitely revoked. “The brick industry 
has made representations to the Reich 
Ministry of Labour,' reported the Vol- 
kische Beobachter, and the employers' 
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However, European governments 
have not confined their *pump prim- 
ing" to preparedness. All, including 
Great Britain, have spent vast sums on 
housing, relief for agriculture, public 
improvements. Furthermore, there is 
not a country in Europe, including 
Great Britain, where taxes on individ- 
ual incomes and business profits are 
not higher than in the United States 
or where the regulation of business by 
the government is not much more rigid 
than in America. 

One fair criticism may be leveled at 
the present administration—it hasn't 
spent enough. We were decidedly on 
the upgrade 2 year ago and Mr. Roose- 
velt made the mistake of beginning to 
*take in sail." On top of that, the big 
industrialists boosted prices beyond 
all reason and thus crippled buying 
power. A recession was the inevitable 
result of those unfortunate policies.—- 
Labor. 


Shipyard Profiteers Blocking 
Recovery . 


Here is à striking example of the 
way short-sighted business is block- 
ing recovery: The U. S. Maritime 
Commission is prepared to spend 
vast sums on the construction of an 
American merchant marine. Last 
week it opened bids for 12 cargo 
vessels, but was compelled to reject 
bids for eight of the ships because 
they were outrageously high. Four 
vessels were awarded to 3 Tampa 
concern at an average price of 
$1,815,000. The rejected bids ran 
about 68 per cent above that figure. 

The government is willing to pay 
the shipbuilders a handsome profit, 
but it draws the line at highway 
robbery. 

These shipbuilding racketeers are 
depriving thousands of workers of 
employment. They are adding to the 
crushing relief burden Uncle Sam is 
carrying. 

They are indulging in the most un- 
justifiable of all “sit-down strikes" 
—taking the position that the coun- 


Er 


On the issue of profits, certainly 
those who are permitted to use the peo- 
ple's property should be willing to 
agree to و‎ reasonable division of the 
gains. That's the position Mr. Sarnoff 
would take if he owned a lot and some- 
one wished to use it to park automo- 
biles and charge for the service.— 
Labor. 


Will Spending Fetch Prosperity? 


Snell of New York, Republican 
floor leader in the House, in opposing 
the appropriation of necessary funds 
for the President's recovery program, 
says: 

“The entire program is based upon 
the exploded theory that a nation may 
spend its way to prosperity. That de- 
lusion never has had a more extrava- 
gant trial than in the United States 
during the last five years." 

Of course, something like that has 
been said a thousand times by critics 
of the administration—most of them 
much abler men than Mr. Snell. Never- 
theless, there is not the slightest foun- 
dation for the assertion. 

Every large nation in the world is 
indulging in what Mr. Snell and his 
colleagues contemptuously refer to as 
"pump priming." They have been do- 
ing it for years and, in proportion to 
their wealth and population, their ex- 
penditures have been much larger than 
those of the United States. This is 
particularly true of Great Britain. 
The United States would have to spend 
twice as much as President Roosevelt 
has requested in order to keep pace 
with John Bull’s Conservative govern- 
ment. 

Even the dictators realize that they 
must put the idle to work or face revol- 
ution. 

The chief difference between “pump 
priming” in this country and abroad 
is that in Europe a disproportionate 
amount of the money is being poured 
into appropriations for war. We have 
done a good deal of that ourselves and 
are preparing to do more. 
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rigidly restricted that its chance for 
doing harm will be reduced to the min- 
imum. Based upon this principle, the 
Government has the right to demand 
that Business and Industry shall be so 
conducted that they will not jeopardize 
the interests of the whole people, and 
it may insist upon certain standards of 
living. There can be no such thing as 
absolute economic freedom in a Demo- 
cracy. 


By the same token, this principle 
naturally applies to Labor, as it does 
to all other groups or persons. It is 
recognized that the danger in this 
respect, so far as Labor is concerned, 
is slight. But Labor needs to keep it 
in mind, for fear of a reaction in case 
it ignores this principle. 

—By Charles Stelzle, Executive 

Director, Good Neighbor League. 


Strength 


The strength of trade unionism is 
in the individual member. It is not 
only the number of members which 
makes a union vigorous, but their 
quality as men, the knowledge they 
possess, the principles which move 
them, the practical methods which 
guide them, and the determination 
with which they carry on their pur- 
pose. 

The mistake is frequently made of 
judging the strength of trade union- 
ism by the number of members, to 
make numbers the all-important evi- 
dence of strength. 


Unquestionably numbers are neces- 
sary, yet it has been proved time and 
again that small numbers of intelli- 
gent and determined trade unionists 
have accomplished results which 
larger numbers failed to secure. 

Our trade union movement needs 
numbers, but more than anything else 
it needs men possessed of a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and self-reliance, men of 
determination and courage. — Ex- 
change. 


try may go to the dogs, so far as they 
are concerned, unless their right to 
loot the publie Treasury is officially 
conceded.—Labor. 


Democracy vs. Individualism 


The crudest form of civilization is 
that of “anarchy”: each man for him- 
self, with no regard for the interests 
of the community. We sometimes 
speak of a simple form of government, 
but the “simplest” form of govern- 
ment is that of the despot, whose word 
is law and who carries out his will re- 
gardless of the wishes of the people; 
and despotism may have its seat in an 
institution as well as in a man. 

A republican form of government, 
that is, a government for the people 
and by the people, is the most complex 
in its nature, because not only must 
the interests of the individual be con- 
sidered, but the interests of the entire 
community. It quite naturally follows 
that the larger the number of people 
concerned, the more difficult becomes 
the administration of law which shall 
be just and fair to all men. 

Thus, according to law, an individ- 
ual man may not do as he pleases even 
with his own property. For instance, 
he may not burn down his own house, 
because the burning of that property 
may set fire to the property of his next- 
door neighbor. No man may do with 
his own children as he pleases. In 
every enlightened State he must send 
them to school in order to acquire the 
education which our present-day civil- 
ization demands of its citizens. In 
many States a man may not do as he 
pleases with his own life—That is, he 
may not commit suicide, because, in a 
very important sense, his life belongs 
to the State. 

Whenever an institution, a custom 
or a business enterprise becomes a 
menace to society, the law provides 
that it shall be discontinued, or so 


go 
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tain rights under the Dominion Gov- 
ernment superior to their rights as 
citizens of the provinces. “Every in- 
habitant in Alberta is also a citizen of 
the Dominion,” he said. “The province 
may deal with his property and civil 
rights of local and private nature 
within the province; but the province 
cannot interfere with his status as a 
Canadian citizen and his fundamental 
right to express freely his untram- 
meled opinion about government poli- 
cies and discuss matters of public con- 
cern."— News Letter. 


Have We a Second-Class 
School System? 


Our publie school system comes 
pretty near being the backbone of 
American democracy. Therefore a 
statement issued by a committee of 
teachers, headed by Professor Wil- 
liam C. Bagley of Columbia, is entitled 
to grave consideration. 

“In spite of its vast expense, public 
education in the United States is, in 
many ways, appallingly weak and in- 
effective,” the teachers declare, “Age 
for age, the average pupil in our ele- 
mentary schools does not know as 
much about fundamentals as the pu- 
pils of other countries.” 

“Fancy methods of teaching" are 
blamed, and much of the responsibil- 
ity for the unfortunate situation is 
placed on the shoulders of Dr. John 
Dewey, who, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, has been regarded as the coun- 
try’s outstanding authority on educa- 
tional methods. 

These charges should be probed by 
some impartial body. America should 
have the best school system in the 
world. We are paying for that kind 
of a system. If we are not getting it, 
necessary changes should be made and 
at once.—Labor. 


Corporations—they cannot commit 
treason, nor be outlawed, nor ex-com- 
municated, for they have no souls.— 
Sir Edward Coke. 
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Democracy Thrives on Free 
Discussion 


Under governmental institutions 
based on democracy, free speech and 
free press are as essential as the air is 
to life. Throttle them and democracy 
perishes. 

This fundamental principle was re- 
cently stressed by the Supreme Court 
of Canada in a case involving the ac- 
tion of the legislature of the Province 
of Alberta in passing a law designed 
to curb press criticism of the provin- 
cial government. The law conferred 
upon the attorney general of the prov- 
ince the authority to decide what 
might be printed without constituting 
a violation of the statute. 

The government of Canada disal- 
lowed the Alberta statute, and the 
Canadian Supreme Court upheld that 
action in a decision reaffirming the 
principle that under a form of govern- 
ment where the sovereign power re- 
sides in the people and is exercised by 
representatives elected by and respon- 
sible to them, freedom of discussion is 
an inseparable element. On this point 
the Chief Justice of Canada said: 

“Parliamentary institutions derive 
their efficacy from free discussion of 
affairs, from criticism and answer and 
counter-criticism, from attack upon 
policy and administration, and de- 
fense and counter-attack, from fullest 
and freest analysis and examination 
from every point of view of political 
proposals.” The Chief Justice added 
that “the practice of this right of free 
public discussion of public affairs, not- 
withstanding its incidental mischiefs, 
is the breath of life for parliamentary 
institutions." 

On this same point Justice Cannon 
said: “Democracy cannot be main- 
tained without its foundation: free 
public opinion and free discussion 
throughout the nation of all matters 
affecting the State within the limits 
T by the criminal code and a common 
aw.” 

Justice Cannon also emphasized the 
fact that Canadian citizens have cer- 
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quarter of a century a statute that 
makes it unlawful for any person to 
lead, drive, ride or work or cause or 
permit any other person to lead, drive, 
ride or work any horse, mare, mule, 
ox, or any other animal, whether be- 
longing to himself or in his possession 
or control, for more than a specified 
number of hours in any twenty-four- 
hour period, nor for more than a 
specified number of hours per week. 
—Division of Labor Standards, U. S. 
Department of Labor. 


Successful Test of Television 


The first visual message to a ship 
at sea—a ‘“‘telephotogram” of greet- 
ing to the master of the British liner 
Britannic—was transmitted by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
television station at Alexandria Park, 
London, recently. The television set 
was installed in one of the ship’s state- 
rooms, and two performances were 
given. 


Physically Handicapped Work- 
ers Given WPA Jobs 


New York, N. Y.—Lieut. Col. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell, Works Progress Ad- 
ministrator for New York City, said 
that between 200 and 300 jobless per- 
sons, many of them drawn from the 
ranks of the physically handicapped, 
will be employed in the new WPA 
project for making toys and repairing 
donated toys and nursery furniture, 
which will be distributed to needy 
families and social agencies without 
cost. 


Of all the vices to which human na- 
ture is subject, treachery is most in- 
famous and detestable, being com- 
pounded of fraud, cowardice, and re- 
venge. The greatest wrongs will not 
justify it, as it destroys those prin- 
ciples of mutual confidence and secu- 
rity by which only society can sub- 
sist.—L. M. Stretch. 


Keep Union's Beacon Shining 


In order that the forces of labor 
should advance and have a fair prom- 
ise of success in return for their ef- 
forts, it is first necessary to enlist the 
great majority of the workers into 
the grand army of organized labor. 
After that comes their education, but 
first of all must come the enlistment. 
Every effort must be made to bring 
as many as possible into line, for the 
real strength of any movement, par- 
ticularly of an economic nature, lies 
in the number of those who have 
identified themselves with it in its 
advancement and growth. No stone 
should be left unturned, nothing left 
undone that would be conducive to 
success or aid in the work of organi- 
zation; no task should be considered 
too great that has for its end the en- 
rollment of a greater membership in 
the ranks of labor. 


Another Boon to Humanity 


Almost lost in a torrent of words 
reporting the maneuverings of war 
mongers which may again drench the 
world in blood is a brief dispatch de- 
scribing the successful efforts of Rus- 
sian chemists to provide a substitute 
for human blood. It is claimed that 
the laboratory product in some re- 
spects iS even better than that which 
courses through human veins, and 
that it can be produced at small cost. 

If this information turns out to be 
correct, another great boon has been 
conferred on suffering humanity. It 
will bring within reach of those of 
moderate means transfusions which 
now are available only to the well-to- 
do and thus be the means of saving 
dyes that otherwise would be sacri- 

ced. 


Hour Limit for Horses 


A state where the right of the legis- 
lature to establish maximum hours 
for workers in industry has recently 
been challenged has had for nearly a 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 





(hm more I think of the present unemployment condition the more I begin 
to realize how the minds of the people can be moulded and influenced by 
the press of the nation, which is almost all-powerful in this present day 
and age. To deny there has been a serious unemployment condition would 
be to misstate the facts. The truth of the matter is that the unemploy- 
ment condition in the month of May was worse than the unemployment 
condition in the same month in any recent year, including 1932. There is 
usually a falling off of work in the winter months. This is to be expected. 
But the unemployment in the early months of the year was bad, serious, 
and in my personal judgment absolutely uncalled for. The employing 
interests of the nation, represented by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, the National Manufacturers’ Association, the old dyed-in-the-wool, 
hardheaded Republican leaders, banded themselves together last fall and 
mapped out a plan which they believed would destroy the usefulness of the 
present national administration. Their first thoughts were to get a re- 
vision of the Tax Bill. My personal feeling is that the Tax Bill should 
have been changed, especially those points dealing with undistributed 
profits tax and capital gains tax, which we have referred to before. They 
were somewhat successful in getting those two clauses modified in spite 
of the President. They started their agitation and as the press of the 
nation is controlled in almost all instances by the enemies of the present 
progressive administration, the manufacturers' associations and their 
allied friends, all enemies of Labor in all the years past, were successful 
beyond their anticipations in creating a public sentiment or public fear 
which. caused the administration to sit up and meditate on the conditions 
existing and on the compaign that was being waged throughout the country 
against it. The idea was this; that when they got the relief they desired, 
or almost all they desired on the Tax Bill, they would still continue their 
agitation and their publicity program. Headlines in the papers and in 
magazines and by publie speakers throughout the nation were of such a 
nature that the whole country, the masses of the people, almost stood still 
in their purchasing power and employers and business men that needed to 
expand their business and that had money available for such expansion, 
they also stood still. It was the most complete case of manufactured stag- 
nation, through fear, that ever obtained in any country. Well, lo and 
behold, when they tried to call a halt to this fear or mania they had created, 
they found it quite difficult to win the people back to normal thinking, 
because everyone that had five hundred dollars to spend, believing that the 
country was going to the dogs under the present administration, just held 
on to every dollar. The multitudes who needed to make improvements 
in their homes put the improvement aside. Those that needed clothing 
got on without purchasing clothing and postponed the purchase. Factories 
could sell nothing and the shelves of the stores were loaded with mer- 
chandise they could not move. On the other hand, gambling prevailed ex- 
tensively and every race track in the country during the winter months 
and during the spring so far, are taking in oceans of money. Every tavern 
and saloon is filled on Saturday nights and during the noon hours, not by 
the old-timers but by the youngsters of the nation, amongst whom there 
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is a psychology of present day living and carelessness existing almost 
impossible to believe. The truth is that now when business should be 
booming and everyone full of hope, we still have eleven million human 
beings able and willing to work, between the ages of eighteen and fifty-five 
that are unemployed. The high schools and colleges throughout the 
nation will turn out three hundred thousand more human beings this 
month looking for employment which they cannot obtain. A country 
overflowing with all the gifts of Nature, with grain crops plentiful, with 
minerals surpassing that of any country in the world, with our country 
controlling one-third of the gold of the world—it is pitiful to find we have 
more unemployment, based on our population, than any other civilized na- 
tion, and I have no hesitancy in saying that in my judgment the panic, the 
breakdown in industry, has been created by the public press, just the 
same as the crime wave was promoted by headlines in the papers and 
magazines where murderers and thieves were made heroes. So it has been 
within the last. six months, a wave of fear, of doubt, of hesitancy and of 
despair to a certain extent, has been prepared, promoted, nurtured and 
absorbed by the masses of our people throughout the nation. When you 
talk about freedom of the press,.as was said years ago by an able statesman, 
“Patriotism, what crimes are committed in thy name,” might we not say, 
“Freedom of the press, what crimes are now committed in thy name.” 
Political manipulations and conniving by the party out of office, assisted 
by the press of the nation and by the associations that have always opposed 
the progress of the working people, is undoubtedly responsible for the 
awful industrial stagnation and unemployment that has prevailed and is 
still prevailing throughout the land. Even in the face of all this it cannot 
last much longer. The government has appropriated hundreds of millions 
for employment, which is bound to open up within the next two or three 
months, and I am quite hopeful now that the individuals in the associa- 
tions have seen what has taken place and the dangers confronting our 
country, they will be glad to assist in bringing us back to something like 
normal conditions. Yes, the enemies of the working man and the enemies 
of the administration, many of them undoubtedly sincere, created a Frank- 
enstein that has almost destroyed many of those that participated in that 
creation, but in destroying those enemies that Frankenstein has brought 
to our people unemployment, poverty, loss of hope, and a condition of fear 
and recklessness unparalleled in this history of our country, 
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His and there we have the American Federation of Labor endorsing a 
certain candidate and the C. I. 0. opposing the same candidate. This is 
pitiful, regrettable and uncalled for. We have candidates recently endorsed 
by one of the groups that voted against the Supreme Court Bill suggested 
and advocated by the President. Every enemy of Labor was lined up 
against that legislation and the publicity of the nation gloried in the fact 
that the President was defeated. In our opinion that was the most im- 
portant piece of legislation that was presented before the last Congress. 
The Supreme Court of the United States in the last forty years has been 
the stumbling block to any progressive legislation in behalf of the workers. 
Even though the President failed in putting over that legislation you will 
notice how completely the Supreme Court has reversed itself, and that 
nearly every piece of legislation favorable to the workers in recent months 
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has been sustained by the Supreme Court as constitutional. You can rest 
assured that if it were not for the fight made against the old time bigots on 
the Supreme Court, the Wagner Act, or the National Labor Relations Act, 
would never have been sustained by the Supreme Court. When we say that 
we consider it, the Supreme Court Bill which was defeated, the most im- 
portant piece of legislation ever presented to Congress we have fully in 
mind the importance of the Wagner Act and the other Acts in behalf of the 
workers. Senators that were elected to office on the Roosevelt sweep in ۱ 
1932 and 1936, many of them, voted against this important piece of legis- 
lation on the excuse that they were defending the Constitution of the 
United States, etc., ete. Some of them, we know, when they were candidates 
for office pledged themselves to vote for and fight for all legislation favored 
and approved by the Trade Union Movement. Every group of organized | 
labor favored the President's recommendation to reorganize the Supreme 
Court. Those Senators that took the opposite position to the President on 
that Bill were not true to their pledges to Labor when they were candidates 
for office. How any body of Labor men can endorse a Senator who made 
himself conspicuous in opposing that legislation is something we cannot 
understand. Yes, there might be this excuse; that the man running against 
him might be worse than he is, but where the candidate running against a 
Senator who voted against the Supreme Court Bill is 2 progressive of the 
right type and pledges himself to support Labor, I think Labor is justified 
in considering that man's case. I know there were some Senators, many of 
them, who maintain law offices while still in the Senate, who were con- 
scientious in their opposition to the President on the Supreme Court Bill. 
Some of those were Republicans and were going along with their party. I 
am only referring to the men who were elected to the Senate on the Demo- 
cratic ticket and who pledged themselves to support Labor in its claims and 
in its prayers on any legislation which was in the interest of Labor and 
when approved by Organized Labor as a whole. Believe me when I say 
to you that there are some Democrats down there that are “not so hot", 
as the slang of the street would put it. We are only expressing here our 
opinion on legislation which we believe was important, seriously important, 
to Labor. And we repeat that our first consideration is the workers and 
their interests, by whom we are employed and to which class we belong, 
and political considerations are secondary. 





TOTO T | 





Ix a few places here and there throughout the country railroads are 
pulling off short-run trains, both passenger and freight, that have not been 
on a paying basis. In some instances the Railway Express Agency has ۱ 
taken over the handling of freight and are running over the road from 
point to point, and on those trucks owned by the Railway Express Agency, 
Ine. are drivers and chauffers who are members of the Brotherhood of 
Railway Clerks. The American Federation of Labor many years ago 
suspended the charter of the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks for infringing 
upon the jurisdiction of our International Union. The record of that 
decision still stands and the Brotherhood of Railway Clerks were rein- 
stated in the American Federation of Labor with the understanding that 
they would observe the decision pertaining to our jurisdiction. They are 
not observing it and the officials of the Railway Express Agency contend 
that it is a jurisdictional dispute and they have nothing to do with the 
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matter. The old alibi of the bosses. It is not compulsory on our people 
to handle freight that is hauled over the road by any class of drivers and 
chauffeurs who are not members of our organization. You are not deprived 
of membership in our union for refusing to handle what in California is 
termed "undesirable cargo", hot cargo. Any driver, chauffeur or helper 
engaged in the hauling of freight by truck who is not a member of the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters, you can consider as undesirable and 
deserving of no recognition whatsoever from our people, even to the extent 
of refusing to handle freight hauled on trucks not manned by the members 
of our International Union. 


OT لح‎ 


Minutes of Special Meeting of General Executive Board 
Held in Indianapolis, Indiana, Beginning June 14, 1938 


A special meeting of the General Executive Board was called by the 
General President for June 14, 1938. The board met in the General Head- 
quarters of the International Union, Indianapolis, Indiana. On roll call all 
members were present. The General President stated that he had called the 
meeting because there were many problems that had arisen within the 
organization since the board adjourned from its last meeting, which was held 
in the early days of February of this year in Miami, Florida. 

The General President reported that while our membership had not 
increased within the last two:months, we were holding our membership 
over three hundred thousand. The President reported there were several 
attempts being made by employers, especially where the men were newly 
organized, to prevent any increase in wages, and in a few places a reduction 
in wages was attempted. 

The President reported to the board that new business agents and offi- 
cers of unions seemingly did not understand the Constitution and that 
action had been taken on recommendation of local officers which caused a 
great deal of embarrassment and trouble to the International Union, in 
view of the fact that in most instances the Constitution of the International 
Union was entirely ignored. The General President also reported to the 
board that in a few of our large cities some misunderstandings had arisen 
amongst some of the officers of local unions and that this was creating a 
condition within the local unions that would eventually mean the elimina- 
tion of the officers at the price and expense of the local union going back- 
ward and perhaps losing a great deal of its strength. 

The General President and Brother Michael Cashal reported the condi- 
tion surrounding Local 807 in New York City, wherein the Federal Gov- 
ernment was prosecuting, or attempting to prosecute, several of the officers 
and members of the local union for stopping trucks at the edge of the city 
and insisting that a member of Local 807 be placed on the truck, whether the 
driver of the truck coming into the city is a union man or a non-union man. 
Several of the officers have been indieted by a Federal Grand Jury. This 
serious matter was discussed at great length by the board, the General 
President reporting the entire history of the case leading up to the indict- 
ment of a number of men, including all the officers of the local union. The 
local union has retained legal counsel and of course at this time it is impos- 
sible to find out just what evidence the Federal Government has in the case. 
The main plea of the government is that there is some racketeering involved, 
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and also the further main reason and contention of the government is that 
interstate traffie or commerce has been seriously interfered with. New 
York City is a world in itself and the local unions contend that it was neces- 
sary for them to see to it that citizens of New York, members of the local 
union, were given this employment, not only in order to relieve the unem- 
ployment condition, but in order to prevent serious congestion caused by 
out-of-town drivers. The result is awaited with a great deal of anxiety by 
the employing team owners and by our Trade Union Movement. The In- 
ternational Executive Board has always contended that a paid-up member 
in good standing of our International Union, unless the membership was a 


subterfuge, should be recognized and helped by other local unions whenever. 


and wherever possible. 

The General President said he had the following requests for strike 
endorsements: 

Local Union 28, Springfield, Missouri, involving twenty-four men em- 
ployed by a large baking company. The board heard a report of the condi- 
tions surrounding this case and granted the endorsement, instructing the 
General President to notify the local union. 

Local Union 174, Seattle, Washington, for one hundred thirty men, for 
the purpose of maintaining the present wage scale and guarantees. Brother 
Beck and others made reports on this situation and the board by unanimous 
vote granted the endorsement. 

The General President then informed the board that he had called in 
the executive board and business agents of Local 249, Truck Drivers of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and they were all present and were introduced to the board 
members. The General President made a statement surrounding the Pitts- 
burgh situation. He then requested the representatives from Pittsburgh 
to meet him immediately after the adjournment of the board for the pur- 
pose of going into the many matters of importance surrounding or con- 
fronting their local union, especially dealing with the subject of the present 
strike of three hundred members of that local union. 

Brother Johnson, of Local 520, East Chicago, Indiana, appeared before 
the board with a request for strike endorsement involving twenty-five men, 
for the purpose of continuing the present wage scale, the employers having 
offered 2 reduction in wages. It was the unanimous vote of the board that 
the endorsement be granted. 

The General President read a telegram from Norman H. Kleist, Secre- 
tary of Local 662, Eau Claire, Wisconsin, requesting a strike endorsement 
for eighteen men. It was regularly moved and seconded that this request 
be referred to Organizer Picago to investigate and make a settlement if 


possible; failing to make a settlement that the local union be instructed to . 


send in a copy of their agreement for the approval of the General Execu- 
tive Board; and that the General Officers be granted the right to comply 
with the request of the local union if Organizer Picago fails to make a settle- 
ment. Unanimously voted by the board. 

The General President reported to the General Executive Board as to a 
conference which was held in the National Headquarters on Thursday, June 
9, 1938, explaining in detail the subjects discussed and under consideration, 
which was dealing with over-the-road trucking in and out of Chicago, and 
that Brother O'Brien, of Local 710, said he could not do very much in build- 
ing the organization until something was done towards the recall of the 
charter of Local 705-A, Truck Drivers of Chicago. The conference held on 
the above date suggested that Brother O'Brien and Brother Brown, of 
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Local 710, return to Chicago and consult with representatives of Truck 
Drivers’ Local 705, Chicago Teamsters, and endeavor to obtain from them 
a statement in writing as to their willingness to relinquish jurisdiction over 
all over-the-road truck drivers, chauffeurs, helpers, and platform men run- 
ning into Chicago. Also the agreement embodied or stipulated that they 
would transfer to Local 710, inside of a specified time, all over-the-road 
truck drivers, chauffeurs, helpers and platform men then holding member- 
ship in their organization, namely the Chicago Teamsters, Local 705. Brother 
O'Brien returned to Chicago, conferred with the representatives suggested 
above, and made a report to the General President, which he read to the 
board and explained in detail all matters surrounding this particular situa- 
tion in Chicago, which embodied in substance the charter of Local 705-A, 
issued some time ago in Chicago. Brother O'Brien also enclosed a signed 
agreement by the duly elected representatives of Local 705, Chicago Team- 
sters, in which they had pledged themselves and agreed to relinquish all 
jurisdiction over all over-the-road classes as named above and transfer to 
Local 710 all of the men engaged in such employment now holding member- 
ship in Chicago Teamsters' Local 705. The agreement was properiy signed 
by three officers of Local 705, Chicago Teamsters, and witnessed by Brother 
O'Brien, and it was further stated by Brother O'Brien in his report that he 
had agreed to recommend to the General Executive Board that the charter 
of Local 705-A, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, be withdrawn. As 
stated above, the report was submitted and explained in detail by the Gen- 
eral President to the members of the General Executive Board and a motion 
was made and seconded that the agreement submitted by Brother John 
O'Brien, of Local 710, and signed by Thomas M. Conley, President of Local 
705, Chicago Truck Drivers, and Patrick J. Lavelle, Secretary-Treasurer of 
Chicago Truck Drivers’ Local 705, and Timothy J. Doyle, be approved by the 
General Executive Board. 

A motion was made and seconded that the charter of Local 705-A be 
revoked and that the men now holding membership in this local be trans- 
ferred into Local 705, Truck Drivers, International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, and that the funds of Local 705-A also be transferred by the Receiver 
to Local 705, Truck Drivers’ Local Union; that this action be put into effect 
as soon as convenient and under no circumstances shall the period of trans- 
fer take longer than thirty days; that the Joint Council of Chicago be noti- 
fied of the action of the board in this case and be requested to lend whatever 
assistance was possible in putting into effect the action of the board. 

A request from the Garage Employees’ Local 78, of Alameda County, 
California, that they be permitted to use the label of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters on rebuilt or retreaded tires was considered by 
the board and the request refused. Vice-President McLaughlin was in- 
structed to explain the reasons for the International Executive Board taking 
the above action. 


The following resolution was passed by the General Executive Board: 


“BE IT RESOLVED, That in any large city where there are 
local unions with small membership and with no business agent or 
other representative to take care of them and their affairs, such 
local unions have their charter withdrawn and be advised by the 
General Executive Board to affiliate with the larger local union 
within the city or district coming closest to the jurisdiction of the 
small local union; and that where Joint Councils exist, the Joint 
Council recommend to the International Executive Officers the 
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local union in the district which should have jurisdiction over the 
above described small local union with only a few members." 


The Joint Councils in large cities, such as Chicago, New York, San 
Francisco, and other places where there are small local unions, will please 
take notice and make recommendations as soon as possible and endeavor to 
carry out the purpose and spirit of the above resolution of the General 
Executive Board. 

The General Executive Board had before it à request for strike sanc- 
tion from Local 52, Bakery Drivers of Cleveland, Ohio. The local union was 
agking for a renewal of their present contract. After full discussion and 
explanations made by Vice-President Edward Murphy, who is located in 
Cleveland, the General Executive Board granted the request of the,local 
union. There are eleven hundred members in this organization. 

A letter was received from the representative of Local 744 of Chicago 
relative to a misunderstanding between that local union and Local 723 over 
the handling of beer. The General Executive Board,instructed the General 
President to notify Brother Seban of Local 744, from whom the complaint 
was received, that this was a matter for the Joint Council of Chicago to give 
further consideration to and endeavor to bring about an understanding and 
agreement. 


The following resolution was adopted by the General Executive Board: 


“Because of the fact that our membership has increased enor- 
mously, beyond any of our anticipations of a few years ago, we now 
having reached the largest paid-up membership in the American 
Federation of Labor, and 

“Because of the fact that many new laws have been enacted by 
the Federal and State Governments in recent years, on which inter- 
pretations have been placed by the courts which in many instances 
necessitate the employment of legal services, as has been demon- 
strated in the case of the Brewery Workers vs. the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and 

“Because of the fact that the National Labor Relations Act has 
set up a board, which is a semi-judicial board, to administer the 
Act, and that the decisions of this board are based on the wording 
of the Act and interpretations have been placed on the Act that 
were never intended by the framers of the law, and 

*Because interstate commerce employment, in which a large 
portion.of our membership is engaged, necessitates the representa- 
tives of the International Union appearing before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and other judicial boards and tribunals 
dealing with the movement of interstate commerce, 

“It is therefore deemed extremely necessary that the Inter- 
national Officers be empowered to enter into a yearly legal contract 
with some reputable labor lawyer located in the City of Wash- 
ington, who will have the right to represent the International 
Union if necessary outside of the City of Washington, therefore 

“BE IT RESOLVED, That the International Executive Board 
do hereby empower and authorize the International President, or 
his representative, to enter into such a contract and to see to it that 
the contract properly protects the International Union, and that 
said contract will be subject to revocation at any time deemed ad- 
visable by the General Executive Board.” 
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The General President then said he had ordered Organizer Harry Dail, 
of Los Angeles, to appear before the board for the purpose of making a 
report on the Los Angeles situation and the fact that he has been indicted 
for trying to do his duty as an Organizer there in Los Angeles County. 
Brother Dail made a lengthy report of the entire situation surrounding the 
Los Angeles organization work and our unions in the district. After hearing 
the report from Organizer Dail and from the General President, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted unanimously by the board: 


“Because of the fact that our International Union within the 
past two or three years, since the enactment and approval by the 
supreme Court of the National Labor Relations Act, has been suc- 
cessful in organizing several cities throughout the nation where 
the employers' associations and their allied agencies have been suc- 
cessful in preventing organization of our people for the past twenty- 
five years, although strenuous efforts have been made by the Inter- 
national Union, and 

“Because of the fact that our International organization has 
grown to be a power and influence in the economic field and because 
of this fact a further determined drive has been made in recent 
months by the enemies of the Labor Movement, and especially of 
our International Union, in certain districts, they even going so far 
as to submit charges of conspiracy and other violations of the law 
against our local union officers and our International Officers, we 
find that in the City of Los Angeles one of our International Rep- 
resentatives has been indicted by a Grand Jury on what we believe 
to be the evidence of spies and informers, therefore 

*BE IT RESOLVED, That the International Executive Board 
instruets the General Executive Officers in the national headquar- 
ters to do everything in their power to protect the International 
Organizers by proper legal defense and by any other legal and law- 
ful method which they believe is necessary, so that our Organizers 
will not be intimidated or prevented from carrying out the orders 
and decisions of the International Executive Board and in otherwise 
performing the duties assigned to them, and 

*BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED and advised by the General 
Executive Board that local unions do everything in their power to 
protect their local officers whom they believe are unjustly penal- 
ized or prosecuted in the discharge of their duties, due to the fact 
that the International laws and revenues do not provide for the 
expense of the defense of local officers." 


The General Executive Board gave consideration to a subject-matter 
called to their attention by the President, dealing with the fact that the 
Railway Express Agency, Inc., is entering into some over-the-road work 
and some pick-up deliveries and in many instances the drivers employed 
are not our members, but are members of the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. The board offered the following opinion: That in every instance 
where our membership has sufficient economic strength to prohibit and 
prevent this, they are justified in doing so; that all drivers working for the 
Railway Express Agency come under our jurisdiction; many of them are 
holding membership in the Clerk’s organization but under no circumstances 
should our membership permit any further encroachment upon our juris- 
diction, even to the extent of refusing to handle merchandise hauled by 
any driver who is not a member of our organization. 
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Arthur Brown, President of the Indiana National Bank and the Union 
Trust Company of Indianapolis, which are the principal banking institu- 
tions where the International Union deposits its funds, appeared before 
the board and made an explanation as to the reasons the banks were com- 
pelled to lower their interest rates. He made a very interesting talk on 
banking in general and explained to our board very clearly the difficult posi- 
tion of the banks of the country at the present time in trying to earn any 
money on deposits therefore their reason for reducing the four per cent 
interest rate which we received a few years ago, to two per cent or less on 
time deposits. 

The General President presented a book to the board, called “Labor 
Czars," by 2 writer in New York, and published in that city, and called to 
the attention of the board the vieious and unjustified attack made on our 
International Union, as on many other International Unions. The General 
Executive Board instructed the General President and his associates in 
headquarters to call in attorneys as soon as convenient, consult with them 
as to whether or not there is any procedure that can be taken against this 
publishing house and this writer for the unjustified statements contained 
in the book “Labor Czars" against the International organization. The 


action of the board was unanimous. 


Some of the board members brought up matters pertaining to their 
districts and a general discussion obtained on some of those matters. 

At 12:30 Friday, June 17, 1938, there being no further business to 
come before the board, the General President declared the board meeting 
adjourned and that in his opinion the next meeting would be called in the 


Respectfully submitted, 


DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


exempt from taxation. It is believed 


that since July 1, 1936, enough of 
these tax exempt securities have been 
issued to bring the total up to nearly 
$60,000,000,000. 

Tax experts estimate that at least 
$1,100,000,00 of the two billion dollars 
of interest would be subject to Federal 
surtaxes plus the normal tax. This is 
proof that tax exempt government 
securitiesareasafe refuge for the rich 
and the very rich whose conception of 
patriotism is the desire to free them- 
selves from the application of the prin- 
ciple of taxation in accordance with 
ability to pay, which is regarded as 
fundamental in the American system. 

Sixty billion dollars of wealth repre- 
sented in government securities whose 
owners pay very little taxes to sup- 
port the Federal Government is cer- 
tainly an injustice which warrants 
legislation correction. 


early part of next year. 


Exempting the Rich From 
Taxation 


With all of the present hullabaloo 
over the capital gains tax, the undis- 
tributed profits tax, the tax on corpo- 
rations and many other taxes included 
in the 1938 revenue law, coupled with 
the persistent demand for a balanced 
budget by the Federal Government, it 
is too bad that the adjournment of 
Congress has come without legislation 
making the owners of Federal, state, 
and municipal bonds subject to taxa- 
tion to help defray the necessary ex- 
penses of the United States Govern- 
ment. 

According to statistics compiled by 
congressional tax experts there were 
outstanding on July 1, 1936, the vast 
amount of $54,489,000,000 in Federal, 
state, and local securities on which the 
interest, totaling approximately two 
billion dollars, is wholly or partially 











NEMPLOYMENT is still with us and because of that condition our 
business agents and officers should be exceptionally careful. The new 
men coming into our union in recent years need training and education 
and patience must be exercised by the officers of the union. If, however, 
after treating those new men decently and with consideration they still 
insist they are all-important, officers. of unions should do uon in 
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iNY MEMBER òf a eal union that VERD an oe ee R outside 
the local about an officer of the union, such an individual should be 


5 suspended from membership upon charges being 0 against him after. 


he is given a trial in Seca asics with the a3 
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XOMETIMES the ber union men are the ones that do the least grumbling 
within the local v union. 


OME. IN TERN ATION Ada UNION S ine recentis signed up for all the 

employes in the service of certain corporations. Those International 
Unions are in the American Federation of Labor and they are the ones 
that have made the greatest objections to the C. I. O. because of its in- 
dustrial tendencies. If other unions go in and sign for everybody in the 


employment of a corporation and then try to wiggle out of it by saying 
- that was the only way they could get an agreement and that they had 
e ninety percent of the employes properly coming under their E HOD 
what is the matter with us iE the : same tactics? | ec 


"OME of the unions we iry to protect by forcing a few on the inside into | 
other EES have eee around and made it yen ا‎ 


l Y time is here now 7 for the next two or three months. df you 


are allowed a week's vacation in accordance with your agreement, be 
sure and take it. Don't take the extra money instead. Any man doing this 
is selfish and should be properly disciplined by his local. When you take 


a vacation be sure you come back fully rested ; not broken up from having . . 


what some people think is a “good time." You know what I mean. 
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Sloan's Brainstorm on W ages 


A defense of the low wages and 
long hours which many employers 
force hundreds of thousands of work- 
ing men and women to accept fea- 
tured a message sent by Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., chairman of the General 
Motors Corporation, to the company's 
375,000 stockholders, in a communi- 
cation on the “‘trend of business" dis- 
tributed with the June dividend 
checks. 

Asserting that the nation’ S system 
of production and distribution of 
wealth had been unbalanced by too 
rapid increase in wages and shorten- 
ing of hours, Mr. Sloan unlimbered 
good-sized chunks of his ire against 
the Federal Wage and Hour Act as a 
continuation by government fiat of 
the unbalancing process. 

What are the wage rates which 
cause Mr. Sloan's wrath to knock the 
top out of his temperamental ther- 
mometer? For the first year after the 
Act becomes effective employers in 
the industries covered by it will be 
required to pay their employes not 
less than 25 cents per hour with a 
maximum work week of 44 hours. 
This amounts to $11 for a full-time 
week. For the next six years the mini- 
mum wage must be not less than 
80 cents per hour. For the first year 
of this six-year period the length of 
the maximum work week is reduced 
to 42 hours, or $12.60 for a full-time 
week. For the next five years the 
maximum work week is reduced to 40 
hours and the minimum pay raised to 
40 cents an hour by the end of that 
period. When the wage is raised to 
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form the useful work in the produc- 
tion of railroad transportation is the 
fundamental and primary charge 
against the railroad industry. It is a 
manifestation of bad executive judg- 
ment for railroad executives to seek 
to cut the wages and reduce the living 
standards of the railroad employes. 
But for the railroad investors to make 
common ground with the railroad ex- 
ecutives in undertaking to slash the 
living standards of those without 
whom there would be no railroad 
transportation manufactured, no div- 
idends and no interest on railroad se- 
curities is shortsightedness carried to 
the extreme. 

If the National Council of Invest- 
ors were imbued with the genuine 
patriotism which should characterize 
those whose income is frequently de- 
scribed as “unearned,” its members 
would turn from their subversive en- 
deavors to slash railroad wages for 
the benefit of rail security owners and 
take up the real difficulties underlying 
the railroad problem. One of these 
difficulties is the interest on railroad 
bonds. It has been suggested that vol- 
untary agreements with railroad 
bondholders to accept lower interest 
rates until business recovery reaches 
the nation's railroad industry would 
relieve considerable of the distress 
experienced by railroad manage- 
ments. Serious consideration of this 
suggestion by the National Council of 
Investors would undoubtedly be more 
in the public interest than joining 
with the railroad executives to slash 
wages of railroad workers. It would 
also very likely benefit the railroad 
bondholders. This view is held by 
Senator Borah of Idaho, who proposes 


that those who own railroad bonds . 


take a drastic cut in interest rates to 
help the railroad executives through 
their present financial difficulties. 
Suggesting possible government loans 
to the railroads if the interest slash 
were made, Senator Borah said “the 
bondholders would rather have an 
assured three per cent than a six per 
cent return that they do not get." 


40 cents, the workers will receive $16 
for a full-time week. 

The contemplated high wages 
which Mr. Sloan visions as still fur- 
ther unbalancing the American sys- 
tem of production and distribution 
are $11 for a 44-hour week, $12.60 
for a 42-hour week, and, ultimately, 
$16 for a 40-hour week. 

Personally, Mr. Sloan doesn’t have 
to worry. Last year he is reported to 
have been paid a remuneration in the 
neighborhood of $650,000 for his 
services to the stockholders of Gen- 
eral Motors. Safely protected from 
want by this munificent salary, he 
would do well to hide his totally un- 
warranted hostility to a measure 
which prohibits employers from pay- 
ing their employes less than the alto- 
gether-too-low weekly wages of $11 
next year, $12.60 the year following, 
and $16 by 1945. 


Investors Organize Against 
Railroad Workers 


An indication that investors are 
usually afflicted with congenital and 
hidebound shortsightedness when it 
comes to a consideration of wages is 
apparent in the action of the National 
Council of Investors in forming state 
units to influence legislation in favor 
of railroad security owners, with es- 
pecial emphasis on the wages ques- 
tion. 

Of course to the investors who own 
railroad stocks and bonds the wages 
question means joining with the rail- 
road executives in their endeavor to 
force the railroad workers to accept 
lower wages and consequently lower 
standards of living. 

The railroad workers are the men 
who do the work in transporting pas- 
sengers and freight. They are the 
persons who manufacture transpor- 
tation, a commodity which the rail- 
road executives sell and from the pro- 
ceeds of which the investors in rail- 
road securities receive their interest 
and dividends. 

Good wages for the men who per- 
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possible in accordance with their 
training and capacities and they will 
not become economically worse off 
than before conscription. Employers 
were urged to keep all workers over 
65 years who want to continue work- 
ing.—News Letter. 


Stock Exchange Seebs Jobs for 
Unemployed 


New York, N. Y.—Robert P. Boy- 
lan, head of a special committee set 
up by the New York Stock Exchange 
to mitigate the tragedy of unemploy- 
ment that has hit thousands of work- 
ers in the financial district, announced 
that machinery for the registration of 
Wall Street jobless has been started. 
The committee will concern itself only 
with employes of Stock Exchange 
firms in the metropolitan area who 
have lost their jobs since January 1, 
1937, and who have been without 
employment for twelve consecutive 
months. Cases not falling within 
these limitations will be studied if 
they merit special consideration by 
reason of long years of service.— 
News Letter. 


Big Mail Order Firm Cited by 
Labor Board 


Minneapolis, Minn.— Acting on 
charges made by Warehouse Em- 
ployes’ Union No. 20297, an A. F. of 
L. afñliate, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board issued a complaint charg- 
ing Montgomery. Ward & Co., of Chi- 
cago, Ill., with violating the unfair 
labor practices provisions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, Robert J. 
Wiener, regional director, announced. 

The union charges that the St. Paul, 
Minn., store of the company has, 
since 1933, maintained a broad sys- 
tem of espionage among its employes 
as a method to prevent organization, 
that employes have been warned 
against joining the union, and that 
twelve dismissed employes were re- 
fused reinstatement because they car- 
ried union cards. 
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Right of All to Jobs Affirmed by 
Williams 


Seattle, Wash.—The right of every 
worker to 2 job and a guarantee that 
if private industry fails to provide 
the job government projects will en- 
ter the field with work opportunities 
were emphasized as essential for 
American social progress by Aubrey 
Williams, Deputy WPA Administra- 
tor, in a paper prepared for the Na- 
tional Conference on Social Work and 
read to the social action section of the 
conference. 

After reviewing the development 
of federal programs for relief of the 
unemployed, Mr. Williams said: 

*From the point of view of social 
justice and economic efficiency the 
proper way to deal with the unem- 
ployed is for the government to pro- 
vide every one with socially useful 
work at his regular occupation or as 
near as possible to it, and at his regu- 
lar rate of pay. 

"Under modern conditions of de- 
pressed purchasing power, this asser- 
tion of the right to work, the right to 
a job, is not visionary social ideal- 
ism—it is simple economic realism, 
for it is the cheapest way to obtain 
full economic recovery." 


Labor I s Conscripted by German 
Government 


Universal labor conscription went 
into effect in Germany on July 1, in 
accordance with the decree of Field 
Marshal Hermann Goering, Nazi 
commissioner for the so-called “four- 
year plan" to secure maximum eco- 
nomic output. German employers 
working on *especially important 
and unpostponable orders" were in- 
structed to file their applications for 
conscript labor with local labor offices. 

The administration of the conscript 
labor law is under Dr. Friedrich 
Syrup, president of the Reich Insti- 
tute for Labor Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, who stated that 
the conscripts will be used as much as 
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workers in Mississippi, approxi- 
mately 65 per cent of those on WPA 
rolls, adding $134,135 to the monthly 
pay roll. 


Higher Pay Demanded by 
Sightseeing Guides 


New York, N. Y.—A strike called 
by the Sightseeing Guides, Lecturers 
and Chauffeurs’ Union No. 20076 of 
the American Federation of Labor 
tied up the buses of the Royal Blue 
Line Sightseeing Corporation, caus- 
ing the concern to lose the patronage 
of hundreds of visitors to New York 
during the Fourth of July week end. 
The strikers demanded $7 a day, 
which might amount to a $42.50 week, 
including a bonus. Union officials said 
employment was not steady. 


Masses Must Have Large Buy- 
ing Power If Business Is to 
Prosper, Survey Asserts 


Washington, D. C.—Emphasis on 
the necessity of organized labor using 
its strength both to secure increases 
in pay envelope contents and to pre- 
vent wage slashes featured the cur- 
rent issue of the Monthly Survey of 
Business of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Reviewing business and labor con- 
ditions for the first six months of 
1938, the survey said: 

“It is clear that an increase in in- 
dustrial production is the nation's 
chief economie need; equally clear 
that production cannot increase if 
buying power is cut away. With ris- 
ing production unit costs will be re- 
duced; the danger of widespread wage 
cutting will fade out as business im- 
proves. 

*But there is stil the possibility 
that some industry employing a large 
number of workers might cut wages 
and start off a series of wage cuts 
throughout industry. If this happens 
it would have so strong a deflationary 
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Cases Handled by Labor Board 


The big volume of business trans- 
acted by the National Labor Relations 
Board in administering the National 
Labor Relations Act is revealed by the 
fact that since the act went into effect 
in October, 1935, to May 1, 1938, the 
board has handled 14,207 cases in- 
volving 3,578,688 workers. Of these, 
10,477 cases involving 2,116,388 work- 
ers have been closed. On May 1 there 
were 3,760 cases pending before the 
board. 


Pennsylvania High Court Voids 
44-Hour-W eek Law 


Harrisburg, Pa. — The Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania decided that 
the 44-hour-week law passed by the 
last session of the state legislature 
violated the state constitution. The 
law conferred upon the Secretary of 
Labor and Industry authority to ex- 
empt, after appropriate hearings, cer- 
tain industries from the provisions of 
the law. The Supreme Court held that 
this power to grant exemptions was a 
delegation of legislative authority ex- 
pressly prohibited by the state con- 
stitution. The text of the law made it 
effective the first of January, but it 
was never enforced due to the action 
of long-hour employers in challenging 
its constitutionality. 


Mississippi WPA Workers Bene- 
fited by W age Boost 


Jackson, Miss.— The extent to 
whieh unskiled WPA workers in 
Mississippi will have their living 
standards raised by the recent in- 
crease in wages ordered by Works 
Progress Administrator Hopkins by 
direction of President Roosevelt for 
the southern states was indicated in 
the statement by Ronald Wall, Acting 
State WPA Administrator, that the 
wage increases would range from $5 
to $7 per month. He said the pay 
boost would extend to about 24,000 
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evacuated it on March 31, 1937, a few 
hours before the issuance of 3 man- 
datory injunction against them by the 
Circuit Court of Clay County. Among 
the reasons for closing the plant the 
company included the sit-down strike. 
The Labor Relations Board, after ex- 
amining the evidence, overruled this 
claim and held that the company 
"would not have shut down the Flora 
plant had it not been actuated by a 
desire to crush the union." 

The board said the reinstatement 
provisions covering the 164 employes 
“are to be effective at the Flora plant 
in the event it is reopened, otherwise 
at the Mattoon plant, about 60 miles 
from Flora." 


Penalties for Violating the W age 
and Hour Act 


If sizable financial penalties plus 
jail terms for violation of federal la- 
bor laws are influential in persuading 
employers to obey them, the govern- 
ment of the United States will not be 
required to prosecute many people for 
violation of the Federal Wages and 
Hours Act. 

The act prohibits employers in in- 
dustries coming under its scope from 
paying employes less than 25 ceats an 
hour for the first year after it becomes 
effective and less than 30 cents an 
hour for subsequent years, with the 
minimum wage reaching 40 cents an 
hour by at least 1945. The maximum 
hours are fixed at 44 per week for the 
first year, 42 for the second year and 
40 hours thereafter. 

There is also a provision barring 
the shipment in commerce of any 
goods in the production of which chil- 
dren under 16 years of age are em- 
ployed. 

In addition there is a drastic pro- 
hibition against the willful discharge 
or discrimination against any employe 
for having filed any complaint charg- 
ing violation of the act or for testify- 
ing in any case under the act. 

` All of these and other violations are 
prohibited under Section 15. The 


effect as to offset the beginnings of 
improvement and start business into 
a further decline.”’ 

Declaring that a number of indus- 
trial reports had recently brightened 
the business outlook, the survey said 
“it is too early to tell whether they 
mark a temporary or a more perma- 
nent improvement,” adding: 

“The railroads are still in serious 
difficulties with possible receiverships 
looming for a few roads. The down- 
trend of prices is not yet clearly 
checked. Steel and the heavy indus- 
tries are still at very low levels, many 
operating in the red. There is still 
some talk of wage cuts. Although the 
supply of bank credit is liberal and 
rates low, business has not yet started 
to borrow. 

“There are still 11,400,000 unem- 
ployed and workers’ buying power is 
not increasing. 

“The situation is still critical and it 
will probably be some time before the 
government spending program lifts 
industry to definitely higher levels. 

“Union resistance to wage cuts is 
especially important. Union insist- 
ence on wage increases wherever in- 
dustry can pay them is equally vital. 
This is the time for union co-opera- 
tion to save costs.” —News Letter. 


Firm Must Reinstate 164 Fired 


Carpenters 


Washington, D. C. — The Kuehne 
Manufacturing Company, of Mattoon 
and Flora, Ill, was ordered by the 
National Labor Relations Board to 
offer reinstatement with back pay 
less earnings to 164 employes at its 
Flora plant “who, following occupa- 
tion of the plant on March 22, 1937, 
to enforce demands for wage in- 
creases, were discriminatorily dis- 
charged and locked out by the com- 
pany on April 1, 1937, because of 
their membership in United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of 
America, Local No. 1791, A. F. of L." 

The company closed its Flora plant 
shortly after the sit-down strikers 
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not have to employ agents, brokers or 
anybody else to get full consideration 
for their loan and loan insurance ap- 
plieations we would be saved much 
trouble." 

*Most of the victims," he added, 
*are persons who want money to im- 
prove properties which they hold un- 
der lease. The amended housing stat- 
ute makes leaseholders eligible as bor- 
rowers providing the lease runs at 
least six months beyond the term of 
the loan asked. 

“They answer advertisements 
which appear offering to act for them 
and before they know it they are in 
the toils of usurers. These loan sharks 
do not give their names or addresses 
in their advertisements but ask that 
letters be sent to a ‘blind’ address, 
usually a postoffice box, or the office of 
the periodical in which they adver- 
tise.” 


Cost of Living Tops Wages 


A report of a living cost survey 
made by WPA white-collar workers 
in thirty-one selected large cities, 
made public this week by Harry L. 
Hopkins, contains some highly signifi- 
cant disclosures. 

In all but a few of the cities, inves- 
tigators discovered, it costs a worker 
more than $1,400 a year to live. That, 
according to the Department of La- 
bor, is more than half of the employed 
population is permitted to earn. 

Another significant disclosure is 
that there is wide variation in the cost 
of the various items making up a 
budget, but that somehow those who 
do the pricing manage to keep the 
totals pretty much in line. 

If food prices are low, the savings 
are appropriated by landlords. That 
is the case in Washington, where 
housing costs were far above any 
other city. In Minneapolis housing is 
cheap, but coal dealers pocket the dif- 
ference. 

The highest annual costs, ranging 
from $1,461.40 to $1,413.34, were in 
Detroit, Washington, San Francisco, 
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penalties for violations are set forth 
in Section 16, the first subsection of 
which reads as follows: 

“Any person who willfully violates 
any of the provisions of Section 15 
shall, upon conviction thereof, be sub- 
ject to a fine of not more than $10,000, 
or to imprisonment of not more than 
six months, or both. No persons shall 
be imprisoned under this subsection 
except for an offense committed after 
the conviction of such persons for a 
prior offense under this subsection.” 

In addition, the penalties section 
stipulates that any employer who vio- 
lates the minimum wages section of 
the act “shall be liable to the employe 
or employes affected in the amount, as 
determined by the Administrator, of 
their unpaid minimum wages or their 
unpaid compensation, as the case may 
be and in an additional equal amount 
as liquidated damages.” 

Evidently Section 16 will exercise 
a comprehensive influence in deter- 
ring low-wage and long-hour employ- 
ers from jumping the traces of the 
Federal Wages and Hours Act. 


Prospective Borrowers From 
FHA Fleeced by Loan 
Racketeers 


Racketeers and swindlers are busy 
in various sections to cheat prospec- 
tive borrowers under the Federal 
Housing Administration’s enlarged 
program for promoting residential 
construction and improvement by 
means of FHA insurance for loans for 
these purposes under recent amend- 
ments to the National Housing Act. 

Property improvement loans under 
the FHA plan are made by applica- 
tion to approved lending institutions 
without security beyond the signed 
note of the borrower and his general 
reputation for honesty. 

In calling attention to this new 
racket, Thomas G. Grace, New York 
State Director of the FHA, said: 

“If we could just get it into the 
people's minds the fact that they do 
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said, “the Patent Office has served as 
a sort of barometer in registering the 
presence and passing of economic de- 
pressions.” 


Unskilled Suffering Most From 
Idleness 


More vocational training for un- 
skilled workers was advocated this 
week by John D. Biggers, director of 
last year’s unemployment census. On 
this group, he said, the hardships of 
idleness fall more heavily than upon 
skilled workers. 

Although over 42 per cent of the 
male jobless registered in last No- 
vember’s postcard survey were classi- 
fied as unskilled, Biggers pointed out 
that this was out of proportion to 
1930 census figures, showing that only 
27 per cent of the men workers were 
unskilled. 


Company Unions Prove Boom- 
erang, Says Matthew Woll 


We do not want to be too cocksure 
about this. But really, it is interest- 
ing to see how some of the big em- 
ployers are breaking ground for the 
labor union movement. Doing it quite 
innocently, to be sure, but doing it 
nevertheless. 

You may remember that during 
the NRA the company union. was 
touted as the summum bonum for the 
workers. It was presented to them 
in many places on a silver platter, 
80 to speak. Nice little constitutions 
and some by-laws were even drawn 
up for them, by the company law- 
yers. Doubtless some of the same 
lawyers who later declared in ad- 
vance of the Supreme Court that the 
Wagner Act was incompatible—or 
something. 

In some places the enthusiasm of 
the company union promoters even 
carried them to the point where they 
called meetings of the members, and 
allowed them to vote openly upon the 
selection of their own officers. Of 
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Cleveland and Chieago. All the rest 
of the 31 cities ranged around $1,400, 
with the exception of Mobile, Ala., for 
which $1,144.31 was reported. 


Job Data Wanted to End Relief 
Roll Chiseling 


Albany, N. Y.— The Advisory 
Council of the New York State Em- 
ployment Service has recommended 
that the State Labor Department re- 
scind its refusal to furnish relief au- 
thorities information on placements 
made by public employment offices. 

Welfare officials have complained 
that "chiseling" on the relief rolls is 
fostered by their inability to ascertain 
who seeures work through the State 
Employment Service. Basing their 
action on the fact that the state pays 
for 40 per cent of local home relief 
expenditures, they declare that they 
should receive current notice of all 


jobs provided by the state. 


Mental Breakdowns Among 
Needy Rising 


New York.—The long fight against 
unemployment and want is proving 
too much for men with families, ac- 
cording to a report issued this week 
by the Children’s Welfare Federation. 

Mental] breakdowns resulting from 


the strain were said to be the princi-. 


pal reason why children must be sent 
to temporary shelters. An increasing 
number of youngsters also require 
care, the report said, because their 
fathers are in jail. 


Patent Gain Held Sign of 
Recovery 


Applications for patents during the 
first half of this year reached a four- 
year high, it was disclosed this week 
by Conway P. Coe, patent commis- 
sioner. He held this was an almost 
certain sign of industrial recovery. 

"For more than 80 years," Coe 
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own the reactionary Chicago Tribune, 
while Bernard Baruch is a large stock- 
holder in Deere & Co. 

Specific legislation is recommended 
compelling these concerns to divest 
themselves of all subsidiaries.— 
Labor. 


Morrison Predicts 21-Hour 
Work Week 


Just the other day, speaking to the 
members of a newly-formed union in 
Washington, Frank Morrison, secre- 
tary of the A. F. of L., made this in- 
spiring prophecy: 

“During the period from 1896 to 
1929 the International Typographi- 
cal Union, through proper organiza- 
tion, reduced its members’ working 
hours from 59 to 40 a week, and in- 
creased wages from an $18 minimum 
to $57. 

“In another 20 or 30 years I antici- 
pate an average working week of 21 - 
hours for all labor, accompanied by 
a substantial increase in wages." 

Some day historians will read that 
statement—digging it out of Labor’s 
files, perhaps—and call Frank Mor- 
rison a seer. 


Wallace Mobilizes Millions of 
Dollars to Buy Food and 
Clothing for Poor 


Washington, D. C.—With the army 
of the unemployed already estimated 
to exceed 13,000,000 and the ability of 
local communities to care for the des- 
titute jobless exhausted, Secretary of 
Agriculture Wallace called on state 
and local relief organizations and 
similar agencies to advise him on “the 
extent of unfilled need for food and 
clothing among people on relief,” as 
the opening move in what is expected 
to be the largest surplus commodity 
purchase and distribution program 
yet undertaken by the federal govern- 
ment. 

The Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation was directed by the Sec- 
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course, that was playing with dyna- 
mite; but the dear innocents had so 
little experience with that kind of 
dynamite that they thought it was 
large sticks of candy. 

When, later on, some of these plant 
unions sent out delegates to meet 
with those from other plants of the 
same company, it began to be seen 
that something was slipping. It was 
among these very groups that after- 
ward the C. I. O. found some of its 
ripest harvests. Naturally, since they 
had no experience at all with the 
normal American type of labor union. 

In other places these original com- 
pany unions have ripened easily into 
groups which have preferred to fol- 
low the more correct traditions of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

It may not be a moral at all; but so 
long as the organizers of company 
unions permit the gathering of their 
workers into meetings, and any prac- 
tice in the use of democratic proc- 
esses, we shall not worry—Plumber 
and Steamfitter. 


Labor Victim of Implement 
Trust 


Industrial workers as well as farm- 
ers are victimized by the Farm Im- 
plement Trust, which, according to 
the Federal Trade Commission, is 
about as ruthless in its methods as 
any combination ever put together. 

In the second installment of its re- 
port to Congress, giving the results 
of a two-year investigation, the com- 
mission emphasized that implement 
manufacturers have brutally re- 
pressed efforts to organize their work- 
ers into bona fide unions. 

Previously the commission charged 
that the manufacturers had conspired 
to rob farmers, the result being that 
prices are much higher than they 
` Should be. 

The Trust, the commission said, is 
dominated by International Harvester 
and Deere & Co. The former is con- 
trolled by the same interests that 
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000 bricks, 7,000,000 barrels of ce- 
ment, 6,500,000 gallons of paint, and 
700,000 tons of steel. 

Added to these constructive results 
in the fields of unemployment relief 
and business recovery, the A. F. of L. 
emphasizes the “permanent social use- 
fulness" of the enlarged housing pro- 
gram, “the primary purpose of which 
is to provide wholesome, decent hous- 
ing for 200,000 families — nearly 
1,000,000 men, women and children— 
who now live in overcrowded, disease- 
ridden slums and fire-trap tenements.” 

Surely providing decent houses for 
this vast number of persons in slum 
areas and putting to work nearly a 
million of our jobless army totaling 
about 11,000,000 is a combination of 
socially constructive features which 
will receive the unanimous commen- 
dation of all our citizens. 


Hutton Scandal and Inheritance 
Taxes 


The newspapers have another juicy 
morsel—the domestic infelicities of 
Barbara Hutton and her Count Haug- 
witz-Reventlow. It’s a nauseating 
yarn, but it will be plastered over the 
first page for an indefinite period, and 
most of us will read every line of it. 

One way to end such scandals is to 
amend our inheritance tax laws. Why 
should Barbara Hutton be permitted 
to walk off with a $40,000,000 slice of 
the great fortune her grandfather 
built up with the profits from his 
5-and-10-cent stores, notorious for the 
low wages paid employes. It certainly 
hasn’t been a good thing for Barbara. 
She has discovered she can buy hus- 
bands, but can’t buy happiness. And 
most certainly it has been a bad thing 
for the country. 

If Barbara had been allowed a rea- 
sonable share of her grandfather’s 
gains, say $250,000, she might have 
married some decent chap and “‘lived 
happy ever after.” The rest should 
have found its way into the Public 
Treasury to be expended for the gen- 
eral welfare.—Labor. 
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retary to co-operate with state and 
local offieials in obtaining the infor- 
mation. He said the full resources of 
the agency would be mobilized to 
guard against “the danger of going 
hungry in a land of plenty." 

Officials said the Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation already had avail- 
able $17,000,000 for purchase of sur- 
plus farm products during June, and 
$75,000,000 for such purposes in the 
fiscal year beginning July 1. 


Housing Loans Create Jobs 
for Jobless 


The tremendous force exercised by 
federal loans for housing in the miti- 


gation of the unemployment tragedy 


by creating work for the workless is 
impressively revealed in the estimate 
of the number of jobs that will result 
from the provision in the $3,700,000,- 
000 spending-lending-recovery bill 
passed by Congress authorizing the 
United States Housing Authority to 
use an additional $300,000,000 for 
self-liquidating loans to assist slum 
clearance and housing for low-income 
groups. Last year Congress author- 
ized $500,000,000 for this purpose. 

According to an estimate prepared 
by the American Federation of Labor, 
which supported the new authoriza- 
tion from its inception, the enlarged 
housing -program made possible by 
the $300,000,000 will provide “direct 
employment at the site of the projects 
for more than 200,000 building trades 
mechanies and laborers, as well as to 
some 450,000 workers employed in the 
production of building materials and 
their transportation." Full time em- 
ployment of these hundreds of thou- 
sands of jobless workers in the build- 
ing and allied industries will provide 
an immense relief for the unemployed 
in areas most deeply affected by lack 
of work. 

In surveying the effect the new 
housing program will have on busi- 
ness generally, the Federation de- 
clares it will require about 1,500,000,- 
000 board feet of lumber, 3,750,000,- 
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(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


Tae LABOR MOVEMENT of America for the first time in its history has 
come through the most serious depression that this nation has experienced 
in many years, without any substantial reduction in wages. There is no 
doubt in the mind of anyone who is unprejudiced but what the adminis- 
tration in Washington and the radio addresses of President Roosevelt have 
been somewhat helpful in preventing reductions in wages. The Presi- 
dent, in his heart-to-heart talks over the radio, almost ordered or insisted 
that employers not cut wages. This gave industry something to think 
about. It also gave unions, organized workers, some solid ground to stand 
on. Even the unorganized, that have no power to defend themselves, were 
substantially helped by the stand of organized labor against reductions in 
wages. But giving credit to those to whom it belongs, the whole credit, 
the whole battle, the whole victory, can be attributed to the strength 
obtained by the workers through organization, and the solid, courageous 
and intelligent management of unions by the officers, helped and backed 
up by the membership. If any man is so blind as to refuse to see that 
were it not for organized labor there would be a general slashing of wages 
in this last depression, if such a man exists he certainly is beyond our 
understanding. 

The railroad organizations in the slump of 1932 had to accept three 
reductions of ten per cent each. Since May, 1988, they have been getting 
back, from time to time, those reductions which they accepted during the 
slump referred to herein. At the beginning of this last depression the 
railroad workers were receiving the same wages that they were receiving 
during the boom years of 1928 and 1929, they having had returned to 
them the three reductions. At the beginning of this slump last fall, in 
October, and during the winter months, the railroad business started to 
slip substantially and the conditions of the railroads, from a financial and 
business standpoint, was worse, much worse, in April and May of this 
year when they asked that the railroad brotherhoods accept a reduction, 
than those same railroads were when they put into effect three reductions 
beginning in 1931 and 1932. The only thing that saved the railroad broth- 
erhoods from a reduction up to now was the solidarity of their unions and 
the friendliness and helpfulness of the administration in Washington, 
which discouraged cuts in wages on the sound basis or theory that reduc- 
tions in wages would reduce the purchasing power of the workers. 
Whether the railroad brotherhoods can continue to offset reductions in 
wages, as we hope they will, is somewhat doubtful at this time, but it can 
be said with some degree of accuracy that they will not have to accept the 
fifteen per cent reduction demanded by the railroad corporations. The 
railroad corporations of the nation are in a pitiful condition from a finan- 
cial standpoint, but this is not due to the fact that railroad men are get- 
ting fairly reasonable wages for the work they do. The main cause of 
this trouble is the enormous indebtedness of the railroads, which has been 
going on and accumulating, with interest piling up on bonds, for the past 
forty years. In the days of prosperity instead of railroad corporations 
holding in reserve some of their earnings, they distributed those earnings 
in dividends and continued to borrow money by selling bonds with a guar- 
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anteed interest rate, in many instances five per cent. When the slump 
came and equipment needed to be replaced, the railroads were so heavily 
indebted they found it difficult to meet the enormous interest payment on 
their bonds, or to redeem the bonds as per their contracts. Some railroads 
that seemed to be doing fairly good business have been forced into the 
hands of receivers, mainly because of the brutal mismanagement and will- 
ful robbery on the inside of the railroads by the former interests that 
controlled the financial management of the roads. Millions and millions 
of indebtedness had been piled up by the selling of bonds and a good deal 
of the proceeds received was distributed among the manipulators. The 
interest and compound interest on those bonds now has been pyramiding 
and piling up year after year until it is safe to say that it would be a 
physical financial impossibility for the railroads ever to meet or be able 
to redeem their bonds as per their contracts. It is another case of having 
the past generation hand us over a mess due to their crooked financial 
management, that the people are now asked to pay for. Some people talk 
about government ownership or taking over of the railroads. If it is con- 
templated taking over the railroads on their present indebtedness and 
redeem those bonds, it would be a cruel injustice to the taxpayers of the 
nation. Why should the corporation bonds of a railroad be taken over and 
guaranteed by the government when they are worthless, in order to pro- 
tect the investors, any more than the indebtedness of any other corpora- 
tion such as an automobile plant or a milk corporation? If the government 
is ever to consider taking over the railroads for the purpose of straighten- 
ing out their financial condition, all the no-good bonds and other indebt- 
edness should be wiped out and a reasonable value placed on the equip- 
ment, based on the possibilities of future business. If those families in 
New England and New York invested in railroad bonds three generations 
ago, well, it is just too bad that they lost their investment the same as 
millions of others in recent years have been wiped out in their investments. 

Insofar as labor and its expense is concerned, while wages and work- 
ing conditions have been improved, the awful strain on the average rail- 
road worker has also been doubled and quadrupled. I counted the number 
of freight cars on a Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul train hauled by one 
large monster locomotive, and there were 125 railroad freight ears in 
that train. Each of those cars had a carrying capacity of from 125,000 
to 150,000 pounds. Twenty-five years ago a railroad freight car had a 
capacity of 30,000 to 50,000 pounds and there was no such number of cars 
hauled by one locomotive, because it was impossible for the locomotive to 
accomplish such work. Today those monster engines have four times the 
power that locomotives had years ago, and one crew handles this long 
train. Everything has been speeded up, additional work has been placed 
on the men, and the working forces have been reduced everywhere, so 
that if the men are getting a little more in wages—those of them that are 
working—they are doing about three times as much work as the average 
railroad man did thirty-five years ago. The loss to the railroads is not 
caused by railroad labor. The loss is caused because business has slipped 
up somewhat; but the main reason is that the railroads are not able to 
meet the interest rates on their enormous bonded indebtedness, and there 
is no reason why the taxpayers of the nation should be called upon to guar- 
antee the investments of those wealthy families that for generations have 
been collecting large returns on their investments. Let the railroads go 
into bankruptcy if there is no other way out, as hundreds of other large 
corporations have been compelled to do. Then let them straighten out their 
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financial entanglements, liquidate, and start over again from the ground 
floor, and they will be able to receive or obtain credit, necessary credit, 
based on their actual physical assets and possibilities. 


dut SUREST SIGN of the weakness of a man's mind is when he allows the 
dangerous serpent of personal jealousy to enter his brain. There is noth- 
ing more disturbing or more hateful in a man than jealousy of his fellow- 
man, because that fellowman seemingly has some success. Only small 
men mentally begrudge their associate officers or workers the credit and 
honor to which they are entitled. At the present time in many of our 


unions that we have helped to build up and that were nothing a few years. 


ago, we find this serpent of jealousy creeping in amongst the officers. If 
you could only print this fact indelibly in your brain, it would help you if 
you are afflicted with the disease of jealousy—that you are beginning to 
slip substantially, and you shall not and will not continue to get anywhere 
if you hate the other fellow because he has had some success; in other 
words, if you are jealous of those that work with you or beside you. There 
is honor enough for all of us in the Labor Movement. When a man says a 
word of praise or encouragement for his fellow officer it speaks highly of 
that individual. Sometimes you think your remarks of praise are not 
noticed, but to praise those that deserve to be praised and admired is one 
of the highest qualities in 3 man or woman. Just as soon as we begin to 
suspect the other fellow of getting ahead of us, just so soon are we enter- 
ing the field of falling down on the job, and while we may have some fol- 
lowing temporarily, you can rest assured that the man with a jealous 
mind never reaches the top. It isn't unbecoming and it isn't at all bad busi- 
ness to say a word of encouragement or speak a word of kindness, even 
when it is not fully deserved. Remember, all of us, no matter how big or 
how small we are, like to hear some kind things said about us. That goes 
from the President of the United States to the smallest individual in the 
ranks of the employed. It is a human trait, or weakness, if you desire to 
call it so. But at any rate, it is honorable and decent and helpful and just 
to say a word of praise and give your stamp of approval to the other fel- 
low, especially when you know he is doing his best, and that if you set 
aside your blindness and the narrowness of your mind, which creates and 
nurtures the serpent of jealousy, that green-eyed monster that destroys 
men's souls, you realize you are doing only that which is justified in prais- 
ing and helping your co-workers. Of course there are those that are im- 
possible, and you are not expected to praise the man who neglects his 
work, who is a natural double-crosser, who could not play the game square. 
But cases of that kind are very, very few, and sometimes our impressions 
and our decisions are reached because we allow the cells of our brain to 
dwell night and day on the bad side of a man and eventually we reach the 
conclusion, based on prejudice, that nothing the individual can do is right. 
There never was a finer doctrine written, and on that doctrine is based 
the laws of civilization, that immortal statement that has lived on down 
through the ages and will continue to live, that doctrine or line of conduct 
marked out by Moses for the chosen people and adopted by pagans and 
Christians for centuries, but unfortunately not practiced as it should be, 
that doctrine that reads, “Do unto others as you would have them do unto 
you." If we could only practice, even in a small degree, that command of 
the Lord, which has been acknowledged as the foundation of justice even 
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by atheists, then our lives would be better, and those that we represent 
would be rendered 3 greater measure of service. If you want to destroy 
yourselves as officers of your union, or your efficiency in your employ- 
ment, then begin to fight and quarrel amongst yourselves. Give me the man 
that believes an injustice was done him by his fellowman and then calls 
that fellowman in and, face to face, places his cards on the table. That is 
a real man. Not the fellow that hears a rumor from some weak-minded 
or spiteful individual, or perhaps an enemy of the Labor Movement in the 
organization who, after hearing this rumor, hides himself away and swears 
vengeance against his associate. He goes home and broods over this injus- 
tice that he believes has been done to him, all based on a rumor or on the 
slanderous, evil, conniving statement of one who is trying to set us at 
each others' throats, to the end that our union may be destroyed. How 
much better it would be if that individual, on hearing this rumor, called 
his associate into a private conversation and asked for an answer as to 
the truth of the rumor. Ninety-nine times out of a hundred the matter 
could be cleared up then and there, and both men would be better friends 
and both would have greater strength to fight their enemies. I am not 
asking anyone to do anything that I have not done myself, and I have 
proven that these things can be done and that the man that will follow 
this advice will remain in the Movement and become uni ل‎ of which 
his union and his family can be proud. 


Soliton ies most of us get dissatisfied with life and we grumble and com- 
plain and believe that everything is wrong. Usually this happens to us as 
we grow along in years, and very often it happens when we have our least 
troubles, and the mind yearns for something of a change. Well, perhaps 
this is a condition of mind, of nature, of life. Man has been born with all 
the frailties and weaknesses of the human flesh, but when we are most 
discouraged and when we believe things are going wrong, if we could only 
visit a hospital, any hospital, in any city or town, and there sit and watch 
and ponder on the conditions in the hospital! Recently I had occasion to 
do this, watching there hour after hour human beings coming in on 
stretchers, many of whom had met with accidents, some of them suffering 
with incurable diseases, boys and girls beginning life who are maimed and 
crippled, others getting ready for serious operations! And as I pass along 
the corridors I find that in Room No. — is a man who has enormous 
wealth, factories, a director in banks, political recognition, and there he 
is, suffering from pneumonia, dangerously ill. That man would give the 
world, all that he had, all that he had been striving to gain for years, if 
he were only out in your place, able to drive a truck, or perhaps walking 
from place to place looking for a job. Oh yes, I know it is discouraging to 
be out of work and to have a family and go home at night and try to smile 
when you see those children in need. But it would be much worse if you 
were sick in the hospital and perhaps about to undergo an operation from 
which you had only one chance in three to recover. When you have your 
life and your health you can, some way, find something to eat and some- 
thing for your children. 

In another room in the hospital is one in middle life with nurses 
around her. She has been operated upon for a malignant growth and the 
poor creature believes she is going to get well, while the doctors know she 
hasn’t a chance in the world. There are many diseases still unsolved in 
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which the medical profession is helpless, even granting that no profession 
has reached the attainments or advanced towards the saving of human 
life such as the medical profession. 

Up into the operating room to look around— nurses and internes 
wrapped up in white clothing with their mouths covered to prevent infec- 
tion, rushing here and there, the odor of anesthetics prevailing everywhere, 
seven or eight operating rooms all busy, other sets of physicians and pa- 
tients waiting to find a room vacant! All of this suffering proving conclu- 
sively how helpless we are in life and how ungrateful we are, those of us 
that have our health. I asked myself this question, in seeing à man and his 
wife who were mangled in an automobile accident being brought in, “Why 
is it that they are the victims? They were good people. They went out this 
morning in perfect health and now they return mangled, perhaps dying. 
Why is it that I have escaped and they are the victims?" Those are the 
questions that confuse and that are unanswerable by the human mind. 

I leave the hospital fully convinced that I am an ingrate to grieve at 
my lot in life as long as I have my health and strength and mind. There 
were 38,000 people killed in the United States by automobile accidents last 
year, and there were nearly 200,000 injured, many of them crippled for life. 
The same slaughter will take place this year in the United States. Have I 
any more right to escape than those or ask that I be exempt from this 
slaughter? You read of that wonderful train of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St. Paul, the Olympic, that was wrecked a few weeks ago as a result 
of the weakening of a trestle in a bridge. Over fifty people killed who 
entered that train in the evening before in perfect health and enjoyment 
of life! I rode on that train returning from Seattle, the latter part of 
March. There was no more reason why I should have escaped and why 
the bridge did not give way in March than there was two months later. 
Purely one of those unseen, unaccountable conditions which the human 
mind is helpless to answer. 

When you are feeling blue, when you are dissatisfied with your con- 
dition in life, when you believe that you are treated unjustly by your 
fellowman and by nature, when you are what you believe to be down and 
out, my advice to you is to go and sit in the lobby of a hospital and watch 
what you see there, and then come out and ask yourself if you would 
change places with even the richest man suffering in that hospital. All of 
us have blessings in disguise. Most of us are ingrates and blinded by our 
own narrowness, because we do not appreciate the blessings that we enjoy 
because they are not composed of success and riches. Blessings in disguise 
seldom are appreciated. Offer up a silent prayer that you are rich as long 
as you have your health. All other possessions amount to nothing. 


| CANNOT imagine the attitude of some of the people in our organization 
who try to resist the entrance into their cities of corporations who are 
doing business with our International and who have signed union shop 
agreements in many other parts of the country with us. Recently the 
United Parcel Delivery Company, with whom we have agreements in 
many parts of the country, obtained a contract or understanding with 
the department store corporations in a certain city, and our unions got 
together and refused to do business with the United Parcel Delivery Com- 
pany although the International Officers strongly urged that this company 
be allowed to operate and function and that we had no right to protest 
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their entrance as long as they were willing to sign union shop agreements 
and comply with all the other requirements of our organization. Still the 
union persisted in its opposition for some time and when some of the 
representatives visited the International Offiee the General President 
strongly urged them to be sensible and explained to them the laws and 
rules governing such procedure, and advised them in their own interest 
to be careful of their actions. We are glad to say that at this writing, 
although the company is not yet functioning in this particular city, the 
atmosphere is clearing and our own people are beginning to see the advan- 
tage and the necessity of complying with the request and instructions of 
the International Union; in other words, complying with the laws of the 
land. Sometimes we think that the team owners or truck owners or some 
selfish individuals within our own organization are responsible for some 
of the misrepresentation and prejudice that obtains, but in the main we 
believe such actions are taken and prompted in all sincerity and honesty 
because our people are afraid that there is something in the dark that 
they cannot see that will result in a disadvantage to them as time goes on. 
While the department stores in this particular city were employing union 
men, as a matter of fact the department stores in many cities are abso- 
lutely unfair to our organization. We must say, however, that wherever 
the United Parcel Delivery Company has gone in and taken over the 
delivery of the department stores, the first thing they have done is try to 
negotiate a union shop agreement with our people, and thereby establish 
friendly relations. Of course it also must be admitted that where the 
United Parcel Delivery Company gets contracts from several department 
stores there is a possibility that a few men may be laid off, but even in 
such à case our unions do not have the right—and the law has so de- 
clared—to stop the wheels of progress, and the only thing to do is to try 
and reduce the hours of labor in such employment so that all men can be 
absorbed or taken care of. 


TOT T 


One of the most notable receptions ever tendered a man in the Labor 
Movement was given in the form of a banquet in New York City recently 
to P. J. Morrin, General President of the Structural Iron Workers’ Inter- 
national Union. At this gathering there were almost two thousand per- 
sons present, most of them representatives of the organizations of Struc- 
tural Iron Workers, but in addition many notable, outstanding men in 
public life in New York and vicinity. Amongst them were Postmaster 
General James A. Farley, Mayor LaGuardia, special representatives of 
Governor Lehman, Senator Robert Wagner, Frank P. Walsh, and many 
others too numerous to mention. Brother Morrin was elected in the Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor last October as a delegate 
to represent that body in the British Trades Union Congress, which opens 
its sessions in Blackpool, England, on Labor Day. This is the first time 
in the history of the Federation, as far as I can remember, in which any 
signal, outstanding recognition or honor was tendered to the Structural 
Iron Workers’ Internationa] Union, and the membership in general felt 
highly pleased and gratified at this recognition in electing their General 
President to be one of the two spokesmen bringing fraternal greetings to 
the British Trades Union Congress from the American Federation of 
Labor. Brother Morrin sailed on July 1 from New York and is making a 
trip through some of the countries of Europe before attending the Con- 
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gress. The General President of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters is the other delegate to the British Trades Union Congress. 


Eo oC 


Pudor a year ago our local union officers in Hartford, Connecticut, were 
convicted by the courts in that district, who dug up an old law that was 
antiquated; or, in other words, the enemies of our union went to extremes 
in order to penalize our people. The International Union considered this 
situation at its Board meeting in the early part of February this year, 
and decided to send Organizer Thomas Lyons, of New York, down there, 
and also decided to give the officers and others who were sentenced to 
imprisonment some financial aid and relief. We are happy to state at this 
writing that as a result of the help volunteered by the Labor Movement in 
that district and as a result of the perseverance and help of our own local 
men in the district, the sentences of the men were substantially reduced 
and most of them, by the time you read this article, will be out of prison. 
Their sentences were reduced. The local union incurred considerable ex- 
pense and the members assessed themselves so that the families of the 
men in prison were helped financially and otherwise during the absence 
of the breadwinners. Although persecution. of an unknown character 
obtained in the beginning of this case and although our men suffered, they 
stood together face to face and shoulder to shoulder and fought manfully 
for their rights and for justice, and the actions of our people and the 


solidarity of the Labor Movement have undoubtedly strengthened organized 


the 25 cents an hour minimum fixed 
for the first year under the federal 
act, Mr. Bashore said “the industries 
that need such a law most—laundries, 
hotels and restaurants—the service 
industries—are purely intrastate and 
wil not be affected by the Federal 
law. What we need is a state law, and 
we'll have to start all over to get one." 
—News Letter. 


Philadelphia Unemployed Paid 
$1,200,000 a Month 


Philadelphia, Pa. — The extent to 
which unemployment insurance aids 
the jobless to cushion their periods of 
involuntary idleness is revealed in the 
fact that under the Pennsylvania un- 
employment compensation law the 
jobless in Philadelphia have received 
a total of $6,000,000 in the first five 
months since the program began last 
February 1. 


labor in the State of Connecticut. 


Few Workers in Pennsylvania 
Come Under Pay-Hour Law 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The necessity of 
the enactment of valid state minimum 
wage and maximum hour laws simi- 
lar to the Federal Wage and Hour Act 
recently passed by Congress and 
signed by President Roosevelt was 
emphasized in a statement by Secre- 
tary of Labor and Industry Ralph M. 
. Bashore in connection with the deci- 
sion of the Pennsylvania State Su- 
preme Court that the eight-hour day, 
44-hour week law enacted last year by 
the Pennsylvania legislature was in 
violation of the state constitution. 

Pointing out that the federal act 
pertains only to interstate commerce 
and that the coal and steel industries, 
which employ the big percentage of 
Pennsylvania workers, are already 
governed by union contracts which in 
most part provide for a work week 
shorter than the 44 hours and above 
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are the only classes that will stay. and that will go ahead. Believe 1 me when — 
I say to you that I know what Iam talking about after thirty-five years 

as a salaried officer in our organization. I have seen them come and go 
and only those that were sound remained on the job, because they retained 
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. Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
| ` Sold by the General Office. | 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: - ; 


Buttons ec ws Be 25 apiece 
. Cuff Buttons .. 1.00 a pair 
^ Watch Charms . 1:50 apiece 


all orders hod be sent iE dough dii Se of the Local Union. to 


THOMAS As HUGHES, Secretary 


222 EAST MICHIGAN. STREET nee EN INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA | 
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ORDER 


At a General Session of the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION held at its 
office in Washington, D. C., on the 12th day of July, A. D. 1938. 


IN THE MATTER OF MAXIMUM HOURS OF SERVICE OF 
MOTOR CARRIER EMPLOYEES 


It appearing, That by order dated July 30, 1936, the Commission, 
by division 5, entered upon an investigation into and concerning the 
above-entitled matter, and that on December 29, 1937, the said division 
made and filed its report and entered its order; 


It further appearing, That by order entered April 4, 1938, the Com- 
mission reopened the said proceeding for reargument, which has been 
had; 


And it further appearing, That a full investigation of the matters 
and things involved has been had and that the Commission, on the date 
hereof, has made and filed a report containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the said order of December 29, 1937, be, and it is 
hereby, vacated and set aside. 


It is further ordered, That the rules and regulations printed as the 
appendix to the report and made a part hereof be, and they are hereby, 
'approved, adopted and prescribed, effective October 1, 1938, and shall 
be observed by common and contract carriers subject to the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935. 


By the Commission. ۰ 
۱ W. P. BARTEL, 
Secretary. 


— [| See regulations on inside pages | 
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Something for Nothing 


A labor union, like any other busi- 
ness organization, can not give re- 
turns except when something worth 
while is put into it. 

To be successful a union must have 
the interest of its members as well as 
their dues. Without this manifest in- 
terest and continued help of its mem- 
bers no union, be it international or 
local, can function or live. 

When we expect to get something 
for nothing from our union we not 
only fool ourselves, we destroy the 
very thing we expect help from. 


The Common Right of 
Humanity 


“Tt is the eternal struggle between 
these two principles — right and 
wrong—throughout the world. They 
are the two principles that have stood 
face to face from the beginning of 
time and will ever continue to strug- 
gle. The one is the common right of 
humanity, the other the divine right 
of kings. It is the same spirit in what- 
ever shape it develops itself. It is the 
spirit that says, ‘You toil and work 
and earn bread, and 1:11 eat it.’ No 
matter in what shape it comes, wheth- 
er from the mouth of a king who seeks 
to bestride the people of his nation 
and live by the fruit of their labor or 
from one race of men as an apology 
for enslaving another race, it is the 
same tyrannical principle." — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


ux one big thought that should and must be in the mind of every mem- 
ber of our organization at this time is that his union must be protected 
no matter what comes up or who is interfering with its progress and 
success, because just one small slip may cause you to lose all the benefits 
gained to date and there will be no one to blame but yourself should this 
happen. In days gone by in certain cities the Labor Movement had plenty 
of trouble with gangs of all kinds. Some of them were paid by associa- 
tions to break up unions and, in many instances, got away with it. Under 
the new laws since enacted, this same crowd, going under another name, 
perhaps, has to work a little differently. Their method today is to try to 
get some member of the union on their pay roll—a paid officer, if pos- 
sible—for the purpose of having him create trouble within the local. 
These men, of course, are told they will be taken care of and there will 
be plenty of money besides if they succeed. This applies especially where 
they succeed in getting their paid men elected to office in the union. 
Unfortunately some of our local unions have within their membership 
men who are never satisfied with what is done by the union and nothing 
ever suits or pleases them; they never have a constructive thought in 
their head or offer à constructive suggestion for the good of the union. 
A man of this kind is only sold on the idea that he will be the business 
agent or the big man of the local if he makes plenty of trouble for the 
union and the poor fool falls for it without thinking about what happened 
to or became of the men in the old-time unions who tried something like 
this in their day. Well, they are all outside of the union and disgraced 
for life, as they should be. No man can cheat or betray his fellowmen or 
members of his union and not get caught and when he is, then they are 
through with him forever. There are some lawyers who are unable to 
make a living at their profession so they look for some racket within the 
law in order to get by and make a good living. A new labor union or one 
that is going good after a hard struggle to get started is very often 
“easy pickings” for a tribe of this kind who succeed in worming them- 
selves in, and the local, sometimes when it is too late, writes the Inter- 
national for advice. 

When you see men of this type coming around your union get up in 
your meeting and ask why they are there, who sent for them, or who is 
paying them, and watch the member or officer who stands up to defend 
them. We do not claim that all lawyers are of this type, for we know 
many who are real men and who live and work strictly in accordance with 
the oath they have taken. There are also in many districts groups of poli- 
ticians who are supposed to be your friends, but whose only interest is in 
becoming elected or to deliver your vote to some candidate who has the 
. backing of the “Big Boodle.” Just be as careful as you can. You may 
always have to work at this craft for a living and you should do some- 
thing more for your union than just paying your dues or the class or 
clique mentioned above may succeed in making you suffer by interfering 
with your union, which, after all, means bread and butter for you and 
your family and on which much depends as to your success in life. There- 
fore, be sure and attend your meetings; pay strict attention to the busi- 
ness that is being carried on and be sure if your local has a wage scale 
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that the scale of wages is being paid, and take no excuse for it not being 
paid. There is not any use in spending time and money in having a wage 
agreement signed by a boss and then let him get by without carrying out 
what he agreed to in the signed contract. | 

It might be well for any or all of our present-day officers to read this 
article and then to bear in mind that the local union has given them a 
chance to make zood, in many places paying them a very good salary and 
furnishing them a car, and they should consider carefully what they have 
before leaping in the dark into something that is wrong, or, at best, shady. 
Truth, honesty and hard work have never yet defeated a man seeking 
re-election in his union. Always so conduct yourself that you may be able 
to look your boss and your members straight in the eye and you can then, 


: because you have a clear conscience and a clean record in all of your 


dealings, be sure that they will want you to again handle the affairs of 
the local. 


Since the Congress of the United States adjourned in June, business 

seems to have taken on new life and the toilers are being called back to 

work. The stock market has started upward, which goes to show that 

confidence is returning to the people of our country and if the European 

war-scare can be kept out, we will be going into better times, with busi- 

ip in full swing by October and it will more than likely continue from 
en on. 

We are of the opinion that nothing but politics on the part of Big 
Business is really to blame for much of the unrest through which we have 
passed during the last year or during the period called the recession. 

President Roosevelt surely gave the recession a complete setback in 
his fireside talk to the people in June. Some of the citizens of our country 
who have never experienced the pangs of hunger, but who are making a 
whole lot of noise about the “big spending" being done throughout our 
nation by the present administration in giving work to the unemployed 
and in endeavoring to see that no one shall go hungry, should stop long 
enough to think what might have happened had this not been done. Our 
people are at least sleeping, eating and living with some semblance of 
happiness, for which we should all be thankful because there are many 
other countries whose people are unable to say the same for their country 
and there is no telling what might have happened if more had been added 
to the eighteen million already out of work. 


Address of Daniel J. Tobin, Fraternal Delegate from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the British Trades Union 
Congress, Blackpool, England, September 5, 1938 


Fellow Trade Unionists and Friends: 


I join with my associate delegate, Brother Morrin, who has just 
preceded me, as one of the ambassadors of Labor bringing to you at this 
particular disturbing time, a message of good will and fraternity from 
the nearly four million Trade Unionists who compose the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor. At this particular time I am reminded 
of an old English poem that I read over fifty years ago, which used to 
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appear in one of the old English school books. It was a story of an emi- 
grant who had left the land of his birth and gone to the United States 
with a companion or comrade, and then returned to England after thirty 
years and wrote back to his kind friend the following message: 


I wandered to the village, Tom, 

I sat beneath the tree 

Upon the schoolhouse playground 
That sheltered you and me. 


But few were left to greet me, Tom, 
And few were left to know, 

That played with us upon the green 
Some thirty years ago. 


The place 15 just the same, dear Tom, 
Barefooted boys at play 

Were playing just as we did then, 
With spirits light and gay. 


But the master sleeps upon the hill, 
Which, covered o’er with snow, 
Afforded us a sliding place 

Some thirty years ago. 


I am somewhat in the same position today, because twenty-seven 
years ago this very week, I represented the American Federation of Labor 
at your Congress which was held in Newcastle-on-Tyne. Yes, there are 
only a very few left now in the British Trade Union Movement who 
welcomed me and who associated with me and who fraternized and made 
my visit to England then one never to be forgotten. Bill Mullen, as we 
called him, the head of the Textile Workers, presided over your Congress 
then. Charles Bowerman, a printer by trade, was your Secretary. Down 
through the aisles I could see—and I now see in my mind’s eye—those 
masters, fighters, pioneers in the Labor Movement, who rendered yeoman 
service to make this Congress possible and the Trade Union Movement of 
England second to no Labor Movement in the world and one of the few 
real democratic labor organizations that are left today, in which the 
workers are at liberty to express themselves in freedom; fearless and 
undaunted in their expressions. 

Over a quarter of a century has brought changes innumerable to the 
masses of the toilers and to the governments of the world. You will 
remember that in 1911 we had no World War, we had no destruction of 
human lives which were offered up in sacrifice in order that we might 
establish world democracy and greater freedom for the toilers. How futile 
were our efforts! How little the rivers of blood we shed availed! We in 
America believed we were entering into à war against monsters who 
were blinded by their ambitions. We.believed we were entering into a 
war with our associates in Great Britain that we might end forever other 
wars. But today we find that we accomplished nothing, substantially, and 
that we are confronted, because of the blinded ambitions of men, with a 
disturbed condition amongst the European and Asiatic races wherein war 
is not only prevalent and obtaining, but more inhuman in its methods 
than ever obtained in the slaughter of the great World War. 

Twenty-seven years ago, on my last appearance before the British 
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Trades Union Congress as a delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor, we had several countries in Europe with strong, powerful Labor 
organizations, where we believed solidarity, fearlessness and a determi- 
nation to struggle, and die if necessary, to protect civilization, obtained. 
We found that when the master politicians, the rulers, cracked the whip 
those organizations became absolutely subservient to the will of the 
manipulators of war, and that their pledges and doctrines of peace 
amongst men, the comradeship of the workers, was only a helpless mock- 
ery. The German Trade Union Movement at that time, before the war of 
1914, had a total membership of over five million. We find today there is 
no labor movement in Germany, and that those who resisted the onslaught 
of the tyrants have been destroyed, secretly or otherwise, by the enemies 
of the working classes, the makers of war. We also find as a result of the 
lessons we have learned within the past quarter of a century, that revo- 
lution, which was supposed—and is supposed by some today—to be the 
cure for all the ills and diseases of civilization, is not the remedy, as has 
been proved in that great country to the north of us, that vast empire 
called Russia. And we find that the workers themselves, the leaders of 
the intelligentsia, the revolutionists, when they became powerful, they, 
too, were the destroyers of their own people, the exterminators of all civil 
rights and freedom. At this particular period in our history there are 
only two countries, yours and mine, in which the Labor Movement has 
held its own, has added to its program of progressiveness and has 
extended its membership substantially, bettering the conditions of the 
workers by improvement in their civil, social and economic life. And this 
has been done neither by war nor revolution, but by intelligence and 
courage, and mainly through the power of the franchise. Believe me 
when I say to you that I am not minimizing the efforts made by some of 
the smaller countries in Europe to maintain their Labor Movement; and 
believe me when I say to you that they deserve the commendation and help 
of our Trade Union Movement in Great Britain and the United States in 
the furtherance of their struggle to maintain that sense of freedom and 
justice to which they are entitled and which even in some of those coun- 
tries now seems to be jeopardized. It is needless for me to refer to the 
fact that the Labor Movement of Italy is almost in a similar condition 
with the so-called freedom of the workers in Russia. There is no freedom 
in Italy for either Labor or Capital, but the hope of the workers of those 
countries—yes, and it should be the hope of the capitalists of those coun- 
tries if there are any left—is in the courage, the wisdom, the preseverance, 
and the determination to go forward as obtaining in the British Trade 
Union Movement and in the Labor Movement as represented in the United 
| States by the American Federation of Labor. The pity of it all is that the 
8 capitalists in our countries, yours and mine, seem to still believe that 

their greatest hope for progress is in scheming to weaken, and if possible 

destroy, the Labor Movement which I have just referred to as being their 

only hope for the salvation and protection and continuance of those insti- 

tutions of capital, properly regulated and governed by those in authority, 

and in the interests of the three parties involved, labor, capital, and the 
| government, which represents all the people. We find in the United States 
| that every step forward that we have attempted to make we have been 

opposed on each battlefield by entrenched capital, their spies, their agen- 

cies, their electioneering funds, and all the other enemies and weapons of 
| which they are masters. The lessons so glaringly prevailing in Russia, 
Germany and Italy, where capital has been destroyed, seem to be of no 
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avail. Some writer once said, “There is no man so blind as he who refuses 
to see." Truly we can repeat that there is no institution so blind, not 
even the institutions of monarchy as they obtained in Russia, Germany 
and Austria, as the institution of capitalism still attempting to dominate 
the affairs of the nation, both in the United States and England. Yes, I 
freely admit, without being as competent as you are to judge, that you 
have educated capitalists from a progressive point of view much more 
successfully in England than we have in the United States. Perhaps that 
is because you have more or less one class of working men and one class 
of capitalists. While at least every man in England, both the working 
man and the capitalist, is a Britisher, believing in his country, I am fully 
aware of my statement when I say to you that we have some capitalists in 
America who are capitalists first and Americans afterwards. I think you 
know what I mean. We have, without a doubt, some wealthy employers in 
America who, at a stroke of the pen, would, if they could, destroy the right 
of the workers to organize or enjoy any opportunity of freedom; yes, in 
a word, who would like to go back to the days of slavery. We have also 
with us those special interests who would not hesitate, in order to satisfy 
their selfish greed for gold, to plunge our country into another war. Those 
interests undoubtedly are few and far between, but we are not by any 
means free from such influences. 

In spite of those interests, within the last few years our Labor Move- 
ment has progressed substantially. As I have stated before, this has been 
accomplished mainly through the power of the ballot and through the con- 
centration of Labor as a whole in the interests of its friends on the day of 
election. We have in recent years enjoyed a most progressive administra- 
tion insofar as Labor was concerned; an administration that fully realizes 
that their power, their being in office, is due to the masses of the toilers; 
an administration that knows full well that as soon as they lose the confi- 
dence of the workers they, too, lose their power as administrators and as 
representatives of the government. 

I cannot refrain at this particular time from referring to the unfor- 
tunate condition of Labor because of its division in the United States. 
Before I begin, however, let me say to you that I am not one of those that 
believe this division is insurmountable. I think that although we are some 
distance away from a coming together, we are nearer a solution, because 
the multitudes, the rank and file on both sides, both the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization, com- 
monly called the C. I. O., are of the opinion that there must be a coming 
together, and that the ambitions of leaders—and there are very few in this 
category—cannot continue to keep the workers separated. I might say, 
as one who participated substantially in the last two general elections, in 
1932 and in 1936, that Labor worked almost one hundred per cent together, 
although in the 1936 election the division obtained; we found the repre- 
sentatives of both sides working hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, and 
face to face, to the end that the enemies of Labor be defeated and Labor's 
friends returned to office, and we were overwhelmingly successful. The 
unorganized workers in America—and there are millions of this class— 
follow the leadership of the organized, when that organized leadership 
offers to them honest men, men of character and intelligence, men who 
are the real friends of the workers. As a member of the Executive Coun- 
cil serving with some of those that have left the Federation and those 
who are still part of the Federation, I know that this division could have 
been avoided. It is all right enough for you and me to disagree with each 
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other as to policy—and I know that you have substantial differences and 
disagreements within your Congress—but you and I, because of our dis- 
agreements, have no right to go out and divide the masses of the toilers 
into two separate factions. I am satisfied if the leaders of the C. I. O. 
had remained in the Federation where they properly belonged, and ac- 
cepted their defeat, or their temporary set-back in the Federation Con- 
vention in Atlantic City in October, 1935, that nearly everything they 
had been claiming or desiring would have obtained by this time and by 
legal action of its Conventions. When you have a democratie Congress or 
Convention composed of the representatives of all the workers, and when 
a question as to policy has been discussed for days, and when a roll call 
ballot is taken, whether you are the victor or the loser, as a Trade Union- 
ist, as a man, as one who believes in the honest procedure of democratic 
rules and government, it is your duty to abide by the decision of the 
expressed majority and come back again as time goes on and endeavor to 
convert others to your beliefs and ideas, in the hope that eventually you 
may succeed. If this had been done there would have been no division, 
no struggle such as has been going on in the Labor Movement in the 
United States for the past two or three years; there would have been no 
back door to enter for the enemies of Labor, those that preach destruction 
and false doctrines, those that secretly represent agencies and governments 
foreign to our thought. I repeat, if democratic procedure, as obtains in the 
Constitution of the Federation which we all helped to create, had been 
followed, there would not have been the misery and misunderstandings 
and set-backs which have confronted us within the last year in the 
American Labor Movement as a result of this division. Let me inject 
right here also the thought that both divisions in Labor have made sub- 
stantial progress within the last year or two; but let me also clear your 
mind on another point; if it had not been for the progressive administra- 
| tion that the workers have elected, neither side would have made this 
| progress. As a matter of fact, knowing what I do of the history of Labor 
in the States as an Executive Officer for thirty-five years, I say to you in 
all honesty and sincerity that were it not for a friendly government both 
sides might have been substantially set back or perhaps in some instances 
destroyed. The enactment of the National Labor Relations Act, sometimes 
ealled the Wagner Act, was, to my mind, the greatest piece of legislation 
that ever obtained in the United States in behalf of Labor, and I say this 
fully realizing what has gone before in legislation. For the first time in 
the history of the Labor Movement, under this legislation we were given 
| the right to organize without intimidation, without the loss of our posi- 
| tions, without the destruction of our future by boycotting us. I know 
k what I am talking about because I went through those stages in my early 
| days in Boston in endeavoring to build up the organization which I have 
the honor to represent, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. If it had not been for the attempt made to reorganize, recon- 
stitute or revitalize the United States Supreme Court by the President of 
the United States, I am satisfied that the National Labor Relations Act 
would not have been sustained as constitutional. Bear this in mind, you 
Trade Unionists of Great Britain, you have no Supreme Court in this 
country. You have no court composed of nine men, most of whom have 
been appointed by prejudiced Presidents of the United States. Most of 
those judges, before their appointment, represented corporations that 
| crushed Labor. Bear this in mind; that in à court composed of nine men, 
۱ in more than one instance the vote was four to four and the ninth or odd 
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man set aside all the acts of the House, the Senate, the President, and 
all the people, no matter what the majority had been in the previous elec- 
tions. The old custom of the employers’ and manufacturers’ associations 
was to fight against labor legislation and prevent its adoption by the 
Congress. Even then if the workers were successful in getting such legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress, our last great battle was before the 
Supreme Court. And usually our enemies were successful in destroying 
our efforts of years by getting, sometimes by the ninth or odd man, a 
decision declaring the legislation enacted in behalf of the toilers uncon- 
stitutional. I repeat, the sustaining of the National Labor Relations Act 
by the Supreme Court, the passage of that act, was the most advanced 
action of our government in seventy years, or since the abolition of slav- 
ery, in behalf of the toilers. And again I repeat, because it would be 
foolish for me to deny the facts, that were it not for the National Labor 
Relations Act the strides, numerically and otherwise, that have been 
made would not have been made by either the American Federation of Labor 
or the Committee for Industrial Organization. There are now nearly eight 
million organized workers in the United States. There should be more, but I 
am safe in. saying that unless the division now obtaining in Labor prevents 
further progress, there will be many more millions organized within the next 
ten years. There is this danger, however, that those of us fully realize who 
have studied history and who have been actively engaged as spokesmen 
for our people for many years past, and this danger is that government, 
politicians, business enemies, ‘and capitalistic haters of the working classes 
will take advantage of our division and slowly but surely bring about 
legislation that will minimize the advantages we have obtained. That is 
the history of politicians the world over. They usually follow the trend 
of the voters and the great danger now is that with our leadership dis- 
agreeing on both sides of Labor, that the politicians will play a middle- 
of-the-road policy, as we have noted recently, and refuse to comply with 
the request of either side. There is considerable dissatisfaction on the part 
of a number of Labor men with the board having charge of administering 
the National Labor Relations Act, because it is believed by many that the 
board is prejudiced in rendering decisions where both divisions of Labor 
are involved. Every possible attempt will be made in the near future by 
the American Federation of Labor to so amend the law that it will be 
interpreted as depriving the board of the right to interfere in disputes 
between legitimate labor unions, as was intended when the act was under 
discussion before the Congress. 

Having faith in men, believing in the justice of the cause that we 
represent, believing also in the great necessity of our two countries 
working together with a common understanding of the responsibilities 
devolving upon us, fully realizing and somewhat fearing the awful de- 
struction confronting our present civilization as is demonstrated on the 
bloody battlefields of many countries where the innocent have been slaugh- 
tered; fearing this, understanding this, realizing that the multitudes who 
select its leadership will impress upon that leadership the necessity of 
unanimous action in defense of human rights, I am still optimistic enough 
to believe that we are experiencing now our darkest hour, both in Labor 
and world conditions, and that from out of all this turmoil and bitterness 
and suffering will be born greater progress, greater freedom, greater hope 
in the future for those we represent and for those multitudes who come 
after us who are dependent upon us to blaze the way to greater oppor- 
tunities. 
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With this purpose in view and with these thoughts, which I believe 
express the desires and the aspirations of all the Trade Unionists of 
America, I bring you fraternal greetings and good will, and the hope that 
your Congress will bring about conditions creating greater solidarity 
amongst the toilers of Great Britain and a better understanding between 
the workers of our two great countries. God speed you and bless you and 
inspire you in your deliberations, and crown your efforts in this memor- 
able Congress with success, is the message I am delegated to bring to you 
from the American Federation of Labor. 


F OR THE information of our over-the-road drivers we are printing below 
the findings and rules recently passed upon by the special committee of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to go into effect October 1, 1938. 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


IN THE MATTER OF MAXIMUM HOURS OF SERVICE OF 
MOTOR CARRIER EMPLOYEES 


Submitted April 25, 1938—Decided July 12, 1938 


Upon reargument, rules and regulations governing the maximum hours of drivers of 
motor vehicles operated by common and contract carriers prescribed December 29, 
1937, 3 M. C. C. 665, modified, and petition for stay dismissed. 

William Green, for American Federation of Labor; Daniel J. Tobin, 

A.O. Wharton, and J. A. Farquharson, for labor organizations. 

J. Ninian Beall, H. S. Shertz, Edward S. Brashears, K. F. Clardy, 

C. D. Cass, Ivan Bowen, R. L. Jacobs, and Harold Willings, for motor- 

carrier interests. 


Other appearances as set forth in prior report. 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON REARGUMENT 
BY THE COMMISSION: 


By order of December 29, 1937, to become effective July 1, 1938, divi- 
sion 5 prescribed rules and regulations governing the maximum hours of 
service of drivers of motor vehicles operated by common and contract 
carriers, 3 M. C. C. 665. By petition filed March 3, 1938, representatives 
of organized labor’ asked us to stay the regulations “until a detailed factual 
study is made of the hours of service of drivers" and requested opportunity 
to show that such stay should be granted. By order of April 4, 1938, we 
reopened the proceeding for oral argument, which was held on April 25. 
Representatives of motor carriers affected by the order of the division 
participated in this argument, as did a representative of truck drivers not 
affiliated with the petitioning labor organizations. 

Departing from the terms of the petition on which reargument was 
granted, certain of the representatives of organized labor asked us to 
reduce the maximum hours of service prescribed by division 5 and to 
| prescribe hours of service for automobile mechanics, whom division 5 had 








> 1 Officials of the American Federation of Labor and affiliated unions; viz., International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stablemen and Helpers of America, International Association of Machinists, and 
Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. No further part in the 
proceedings was taken by the organization last named, but representations were made at the reargument by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, in behalf of 
bus drivers it has organized. 
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excluded from its order. A representative of certain carrier interests also 
requested à modification of the rules. 

In support of their request for a stay, petitioners urged that the regu- 
lations adopted by division 5 “are not adequate, not reasonable and will 
not prevent unnecessary hazard to the operation of motor vehicles * * * 
and therefore do not carry out the intent of Congress.” In addition to 
challenging the reasonableness of the maximum hours prescribed by rules 
8 and 4, petitioners took exceptions to so much of rule 1 (c) as reads: 
“Time spent by a driver resting or sleeping in a berth * * * shall not be 
included in computing time on duty." 

In general, it was urged in the petition, and to some extent at the 
reargument, that the hearings on which the regulations were based were 
not, and in the nature of things could not have been, adequate for the 
purpose of prescribing rules and regulations. A “comprehensive fact- 
finding scientific survey made by trained investigators," it was urged, is 
necessary for this purpose. : 

'The record in this proceeding is voluminous and was made in various 
parts of the country. Carriers and employees, organized and unorganized, 
offered much testimony based on experience, testimony was presented by 
representatives of the States, and statistical data bearing on the hours 
worked and related matters were placed in the record by members of the 
staff of our Bureau of Motor Carriers. | 

The evidence shows clearly that very long hours of service are com- 
mon, particularly in trucking operations. The following paragraph from 
page 672 of the report of division 5 is a general summary of the evidence in 
this respect, and was followed by a more detailed presentation of the facts: 


A careful study of the record in this case indicates that long and excessive hours 
exist in the branches of the trucking industry here under consideration. There was much 
testimony by drivers as to hours which are extremely excessive. Some testified to working 
and driving 18 and 20 hours a day over long periods of time, particularly during seasons 
of the year when traffic is heavy. Without questioning the accuracy of this testimony, 
it is believed that such hours must be the exception and not the rule, as human endurance 
would be stretched to the breaking point by such hours as these if continued for any 
length of time. Treating these cases, therefore, as exceptions, we come to the testimony 
of the carriers! representatives concerning hours which drivers are required to work. 
We find many instances in which drivers are required to be on duty from 14 to 16 hours 
per day, six days a week and sometimes seven. These hours total the amazing figure of 
from 84 to 96 hours for a man who works six days a week and of substantially over 100 
hours for a man who is required to work seven days a week, It is, of course, the practice, 
as the record shows, for the drivers to work only six days 2 week, but there are many 
instances disclosed by the record where the drivers work every day for several weeks in 
rush periods. 


Division 5 found that such conditions are dangerous per se and 
should not be permitted to continue. This finding respecting the dangers 
inherent in conditions as they are at present was not challenged in the peti- 
tion or on reargument. Nor was it denied in any way that regulations of 
the kind prescribed by the division would greatly improve these conditions. 
Nevertheless, we are urged by certain of the petitioning groups to stay the 
order, thus foregoing the improvement, until such time as the proposed 
“comprehensive fact-finding scientific survey made by trained investi- 
gators" may be completed and enable a more definite establishment of 
reasonably safe maximum hours of service. This position is contrary to 
that taken at the argument before division 5 by counsel speaking for all of 
the interested labor organizations, and it is contrary, in our judgment, to 
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sound public policy. Petition for a stay of any regulations until completion 
of the scientific survey is therefore denied." 

It may be noted, in connection with the foregoing, that the proposal 
that a scientific study of the kind indicated be made was not advanced at 
the hearings by any of the parties to the proceeding. On the contrary, it 
was first presented in the report proposed by the examiner. The following 
comment was made in the report of division 5, at page 670: 

For some time we have had under serious consideration the advisability of having a 
comprehensive, scientific study made of the causes and effects of driver fatigue. At the 
oral argument the representatives of organized labor united in requesting us to have 


. such a study made. Representatives of the carriers did not actively oppose such a study, 


though they stressed the relatively greater importance of the experience to be gained 


"under the regulations proposed. We have concluded that it would be wise to have such a 


study made and are prepared to undertake such a study, with the co-operation of other 
departments of the Government, if Congress provides funds which can be used for this 
purpose, and we have requested Congress to grant such funds. The co-operation of car- 
riers, employees, and various other groups will be necessary for the successful conduct 
of this study. Considerable preliminary experimentation with methods and extensive 
testing will be required. The findings will not, obviously, permit of precise determination 
of a period at which fatigue becomes a potentially serious factor in accidents. They will, 
however, undoubtedly prove a valuable aid to judgment, along with the close analyses of 
accident experience which we and other agencies will make. This study may well be 
broadened to include the possible long-run effects of driving on the health of the driver. 

The conditions which the present investigation has disclosed indicate that a beginning 
in the regulation of maximum hours of service of drivers should be made at this time. 
These preliminary regulations will be revised if and when information is obtained which 
shows need therefor. 


Since the report was issued definite arrangements for such a scientific 
study have been made with the Bureau of the Public Health Service of the 
Department of the Treasury, and with the co-operation of the Department 
of Labor and other Government agencies. Also, our Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers will undertake further analyses of the accident reports which we re- 
quire for the light they may throw on the effects on safety of operation of 
different periods of duty. 

It is to be noted that the maximum hours of service requested by or- 
ganized labor are 8 per day and 48 per week. This request is premised on 
economic and social grounds, as well as on considerations of safety. Thus, 
much was said at the argument before us about the need for lowering the 
maximum hours in order to lessen unemployment and to avoid appearing 
to give the stamp of Government approval to hours longer than those 
found in labor agreements or those which have come more and more in re- 
cent years to be considered normal for factory, mining, and similar 
workers. There is no convincing evidence that there is an important un- 
employment problem in for-hire truck or bus operations, other than that 
attributable to the present depression, or that a shortening of the hours 
prescribed would necessarily increase employment opportunities. As divi- 
sion 5 appropriately pointed out at pages 666-667 of its report, Congress 
did not intend that this Commission should undertake regulation of hours 
of service for economic or social ends. If it had so intended, a definite legis- 
lative standard would have been laid down.. Furthermore, the record con- 
tains no evidence whatever which would support a finding based on such 
considerations. Opportunity was afforded for the presentation of such 
evidence, but none was submitted. 

AI ede of June 14, 1988, division 5 postponed the effective date of the rules and regulations it had 


prescribed from July 1 to August 1, 1938. As noted presently, the i:odified regulations prescribed herein are 
to become effective October 1, 1938. 
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In connection with the foregoing, it was strongly urged upon us that 
the daily and weekly maxima prescribed by division 5 would make it diffi- 
eult to negotiate contraets for shorter hours, or for unorganized labor to 
hold the hours it has. It was said that already carriers have used the reg- 
ulations prescribed in the prior report as 3 means of lengthening hours. 
Considerations other than those with which we may properly deal enter 
here, though we look with distinct disfavor on carriers or others who use 
regulations premised on safety as a means of defeating employees' efforts 
to improve their economic status. It is questionable, however, whether the 
practice has been or will be a serious one. The fact that we hereinafter 
prescribe 60 hours on duty as the weekly maximum should not interfere 
with the negotiation by organized labor of contracts providing for shorter 
hours. Thus, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America has negotiated contracts for its mem- 
bers which provide a basic work week as low as 48 hours? in New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and other States having large industrial centers, 
despite the fact that the laws or regulations of these States permit higher 
hours, which are also higher than the maximum fixed by our regulations. 

There remains, therefore, the question whether the rules and regula- 
tions set out in the prior report are those best suited to promote safety in 
the operation of motor vehicles. Division 5 permitted, as an initial step, 
60 hours on duty in any week' and 15 hours of duty and 12 of work in any 
period of 24 consecutive hours. In reaching these determinations the divi- 
sion recognized, as did all parties to the proceeding, that there was no 
statistical or other information which would enable it to say definitely how 
long a driver can safely work. However, at the argument before us, the 
labor representatives particularly stressed the 15-hour limitation, con- 
trasting such a tour of duty with the 8-hour day which is now so generally 
recognized as the normal standard for workers. The evidence before us 
clearly does not suffice to enable us to conclude that a duty period as low as 
8 hours in 24 is required in the interest of safety. We may call attention, 
as did the division, to the contrast between factory operations, generally 
sustained in character, and the operation of busses and trucks, generally 
characterized by frequent stops for refreshments, gas, or rest, or because 
of conditions encountered in highway and street traffic. The monotony or 
nervous and physical strain of driving such vehicles is alleviated by these 
breaks in the periods devoted to driving, and the period of actual work is 
considerably below the period on duty. 

To prevent the cumulative type of fatigue, division 5 prescribed a 
weekly limitation of duty and placed it at 60 hours. Based, as this rule is, 
on consideration of safety, we find nothing in the record which would re- 
quire a change. Much longer hours can be worked by railroad employees 
subject to the Hours of Service Act of 1907, and hours on duty in excess of 
60 are permitted by the laws or regulations of all except one of the States 
which limit the hours of drivers. 

3 These agreements do not limit the driver to the basic number of hours per week, but, through penalty 


rates, tend to discourage overtime work. The regulations sought would be rigid in this respect and subject to 
modification only under emergency conditions. 


4 Under certain conditions, 70 hours in any period of 8 consecutive days. 


5 On-duty off-work stops of the kinds mentioned above consume, as the record indicates, from 1.5 to 3 
hours’ time. A duty day of 10 hours, for example, becomes, therefore, a workday of 8 hours, and the duty 
week of 60 hours prescribed by the division becomes 48 hours. On a 7-day basis, the daily maximum of duty 
you'd be 8 4/7 hours, the daily maximum of work about 7 hours, and the weekly maximum of work about 
49 hours. 


6 Wisconsin permits 60 hours of duty per calendar week, or 40 hours in 4 consecutive days. South Carolina 
allows 55 driving hours in 7 consecutive days; this rule applies only to bus drivers. By constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1936, a standard 8-hour day for all classes of industrial workers became effective in Montana, 
For further discussion of State and Federal limitations of hours, see prior report, pages 683-686. 
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However, our further review of the record indicates that the daily 
limitations prescribed by the division and also certain of the definitions 
contained in rule 1 require modification. 

It is our judgment that the daily limitation should be expressed in 
terms of driving rather than in terms of work or duty. Coupled with this 
change should be à provision which will assure each driver a sufficiently 
long period off duty in each 24 consecutive hours to enable him to return to 
driving in 2 refreshed condition. It is our judgment that work other than 
driving, if not continued for a long period, is à beneficial change from the 
monotony or strain of driving. However, the record in this proceeding 
shows that considerably in excess of 50 percent of the drivers in the em- 
ploy of common and contract carriers engaged in the transportation of 
property in interstate or foreign commerce do no work other than driving 
or only minor or incidental work. It also indicates that, on the average, the 
remaining drivers devote about 70 percent of their daily work period to 
driving and 30 percent to other work. The removal of the daily limitation 
of work will not enable undue prolongation of work in any period of 24 
consecutive hours. Further assurance that such will be the case in pro- 
vided by the 60-hour weekly limitation of duty hours and the provision 
for consecutive relief from duty. 

The off-duty period has been set at 8 hours in each period of 24 con- 
secutive hours. We shall require that such relief from duty shall be given 
immediately after 10 hours of driving, whether consecutive or in the ag- 
gregate, or within the period in which the 10 hours of driving are accum- 
ulating. Furthermore, the rules are so drawn that after every period of 10 
hours of driving, 8 consecutive hours off duty must be given. 

At the argument before division 5, organized labor accepted the weekly 
limitation of 60 hours of duty, provided it is linked up with a daily limita- 
tion of 10 hours. The rules we shall prescribe, while in some respects less 
flexible than those drawn by the division, provide considerable more flex- 
ibility than would be possible if organized labor's position were accepted. 
Such flexibility in transportation operations is necessary to enable the ren- 
dering of service which the public interest requires. Nevertheless, as the 
great bulk of the trucking operations covered by these regulations are con- 
ducted on a 6-day basis, the practical effect of the weekly limitation is to 
provide a 10-hour day. 

Modifications of the definitions in rule 1 are made as follows: 

Paragraph (d): Definition of “driving or operating" is substituted for 
definition of “work.” This definition reads as follows: 

(d) The term “drive or operate" includes all time spent on a moving vehicle and 
any interval not in excess of 20 minutes in which a driver is on duty but not on a moving 
vehicle. It does not include time spent resting or sleeping in a berth as defined in para- 
graph (g) of this rule. 


It permits inclusion in driving or operating of short intervals during 
which the vehicle is kept from moving by reason of traffic congestion or 
other obstructions to movement, of short stops required to pick up or set 
off passengers or lading, or to make minor checks or repair of equipment, 
and other similar stops. Time spent by a second driver is considered driv- 
ing or operating, unless such driver be resting or sleeping in a berth, as 
defined. 

Paragraph (e): This rule as written by the division reads: “The 


term ‘week’ means any seven consecutive periods of 24 hours each." So 


7 These statements are derived from samples taken from the road checks described at pages 672-673 of the 
prior report. 
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worded, it might be contended that a driver would be permitted to be on 
duty for a long period at the end of one week and the beginning of the next 
and thus, while not exceeding the 60-hour limitation in either week, so con- 
centrate his hours in a total of 8 days, partly in one week and partly in an- 
other, as to defeat the intent of the regulations. The revised definition, by 
enabling the reckoning of a week of 168 consecutive hours from any time 
the driver reports for duty, prevents the prolongation of hours to an extent 
that is not consistent with safey. While we do not think that many carriers 
would have endeavored to resort to such an interpretation of the rule, the 
change will make for a clearer understanding of what is required. The new 
wording is as follows: 

(e) The term “week” means any period of 168 consecutive hours beginning at the 
time the driver reports for duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 


Paragraph (f): This rule is revised to eliminate the word “first” fol- 
lowing the word “driver” and now reads: 


(f) The term “24 consecutive hours" means any such period starting at the time 
the driver reports for duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 


By enabling the computing of a period of 24 consecutive hours from 
any time a driver goes on duty, it will eliminate the possibility of undue 
concentration of driving hours and more specifically assure that 8 conse- 
cutive hours off duty shall follow 10 hours of driving. 

Rule 3: This rule combines what were rules 8 and 4, and, as these 
rules have been modified, now reads as follows: 

(a) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require any driver in 
his employ to remain on duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of rule 1, for a total of more 
thart 60 hours in any week, as defined in paragraph (e) of rule 1; provided, however, 
that carriers operating vehicles on every day of the week may permit drivers in their 
employ to remain on duty for a total of not more than 70 hours in any period of 192 
consecutive hours. 

This revision does not change the regulations, but it clarifies the 
rule by confining it to the weekly limitations. 

In line with the discussion in the pages above, the second part of 
rule 3 reads as follows: 

(b) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require a driver in his 
employ to drive or operate a motor vehicle for more than 10 hours in the aggregate in 
any period of 24 consecutive hours, unless such driver be off duty for 8 consecutive hours 
during or immediately following the 10 hours aggregate driving and within said period 
of 24 consecutive hours; provided, however, that two periods of resting or sleeping in a 
berth, as defined in paragraph (g) of rule 1, may be cumulated to give the aforesaid | 
total of 8 hours off duty. 


As noted at the outset, exception was taken in the petition for rear- 
gument to the provision of rule 1 (c) which permits time spent in a j 
properly equipped berth to be counted as off duty. Division § considered x 
this matter at length at pages 675-678 of its report and concluded that 
there was no evidence of record which would permit it to proscribe the 
use of such berths in the face of the obvious need for and advantages of 
such equipment in the case of certain types of operations and in certain 
territories. It is not to be overlooked, as pointed out on reargument, that | 
frequently use of the sleeper berth permits drivers to return to their homes | 
with a minimum of lay-overs in other places. It is contemplated that use | 
of berths will be kept under close scrutiny to prevent their use solely for 











8 For example, if a driver goes on duty at 7 a. m., works 5 hours, and then is off 9 hours or until 9 p. m., 
two 24-hour periods are set up, one ending at 7 a. m. and the other at 9 .م‎ m. the following day. 
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the convenience of the carrier and to assure that the berths in use are as 
adequate as possible under the circumstances. We see no reason for stay- 
ing the division's order in this respect. 

While the International Association of Machinists was a party to the 
petition asking that the order of division 5 be stayed, at the reargument 
it repeated the effort made at the hearings and argument before the divi- 
sion to have maximum hours of service prescribed for mechanies and ma- 
chinists in the employ of common and contract carriers. The hours it asks 
for, 40 hours à week and 8 a day, with flexibility to meet emergency condi- 
tions, are based on economic and social as well as safety considerations. 
Division 5 found no evidence in the record which would require or justify 
a. prescription of maximum hours of such workers from the point of view 
of safety, and it considered that it lacked power to prescribe hours on other 
grounds. We concur in the division's findings. 

We wish particularly to emphasize the fact that we regard the regu- 
lations prescribed herein as only an initial step. They meet an immediate 
need, go as far as existing information permits, and will provide expe- 
rience in the Federal regulation of hours on which changes, if subsequently 
proved to be necessary, can be made. The factual evidence now being 
gathered should be available before consideration is given to more restric- 
tive regulations. 

FINDINGS OF FACT 


Upon the evidence of record we find: 


1. That drivers of motor vehicles operated by common and contract carriers engaged in the transportation 
of property in interstate or foreign commerce are permitted and required in mary instances to be on duty 
and to drive for hours which cause unnecessary hazard to the operation of such motor vehicles, and that there 
is need for prescribing maximum hours of service for such drivers. 

2. That drivers of motor vehicles operated by common and contract carriers engaged in the transportation 
of passengers in interstate or foreign commerce are permitted and required in some instances to be on duty 
and to drive for hours which cause unnecessary hazard to the operation of such motor vehicles, and that there 
is need for prescribing maximum hours of service for such drivers. 


8. That the regulations set forth in the appendix and preseribed for drivers of vehicles operated by common 
and contract carriers engaged in the transportation of property and passengers in interstate or foreign 
commerce are reasonable and will prevent unnecessary hazard to the operation of such motor vehicles, 


Sufficient time should be given to permit carriers to adjust their affairs so as to conform to these regula- 
tions, and an order will be issued prescribing the said regulations effective October 1, 1938. 


For convenience, these regulations will be designated as Part V of the Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
of this Commission. 


APPENDIX 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
PART V.—HOURS OF SERVICE OF DRIVERS 
Regulations prescribed under authority of section 204 (a), (1) and (2) of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
with respect to maximum hours of service of drivers of motor vehicles operated in interstate or foreign com- 


merce by common and contract carriers, including motor vehicles engaged in operations specified in section 
203 (b) of said act, except paragraph (4a).® 





9 Section 203 (b): Nothing in this part, except the provisions of section 204 relative to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees and safety of operation or standards of equipment shall be construed 
to include (1) motor vehicles employed solely in transporting school children and teachers to or from school; 
or (2) taxicabs, or other motor vehicles performing a bona fide taxicab service, having a capacity of not 
more than six passengers and not operated on a regular route or between fixed termini; or (3) motor 
vehicles owned or operated by or on behalf of hotels and used exclusively for the transportation of hotel 
patrons between hotels and local railroad or other common carrier stations; or (4) motor vehicles operated, 
under authorization, regulation, and control of the Secretary of the Interior, principally for the purpose of 
transporting persons in and about the national parks and national monuments; * * * or (4b) motor 
vehicles controlled and operated by a co-operative association as defined in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
approved June 15, 1929, as amended; or (5) trolley busses operated by electric power derived from a fixed 
overhead wire, furnishing local passenger transportation similar to street-railway service; or (6) motor 
vehicles used in carrying property consisting of livestock, fish (including shell fish), or agricultural commodi- 
ties (not including manufactured products thereof), if such motor vehicles are not used in carrying any 
other property, or passengers, for compensation; or (7) motor vehicles used exclusively in the distribution of 
newspapers; or (7a) the transportation of persons or property by motor vehicle when incidental to trans- 
portation by aircraft ; nor, unless and to the extent that the Commission shall from time to time find that 
such application is necessary to carry. out the policy of Congress enunciated in section 202, shall the provisions 
of this part, except the provisions of section 204 relative to qualifications and maximum hours of service of 
employees and safety of operation or standards of equipment apply to; (8) The transportation of passengers 
or property in interstate or foreign commerce wholly within a municipality or between contiguous munici- 
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REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1938 
Rule 1 


As used in these regulations : 


(a) The term “motor vehicle" means any vehicle, machine, tractor, trailer, or semi-trailer propelled or 
drawn by mechanical power and used upon the highways in the transportation of passengers or property, or 
any combination thereof determined by the Commission, but does not include any vehicle, locomotive, or car 
operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 


(b) The term “driver” means any individual who drives in transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any motor vehicle as defined in paragraph (a) above. 


(c) A driver is on duty from the time he begins to work or is required to be in readiness to work until 
the time he is relieved from work and all responsibility for performing work. 'Time spent by a driver resting 
or sleeping in a berth as defined in paragraph (g) of this rule shall not be included in computing time on duty. 


(d) The term “drive or operate" includes all time spent on a moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of 20 minutes in which a driver is on duty but not on a moving vehicle. It does not include time spent 
resting or sleeping in a berth as defined in paragraph (g) of this rule. 


(e) The term “week” means any period of 168 consecutive hours beginning at the time the driver reports 
for duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 


(f) The term ‘24 consecutive hours" means any such period starting at the time the driver reports for 
duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 


(g) The term “berth?” means a berth or bunk on the motor vehicle which is properly equipped for the 
purpose of sleeping, including springs and a mattress, or an innerspring mattress, pillow, adequate bed 
clothing, adequate ventilation, and ready means of entering and leaving the berth. 


(h) Where any other terms used in these regulations are defined in section 203 (a) of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935, such definitions shall be controlling. Where terms are used in the regulations which are neither 
defined herein nor in said section 203 (a), they shall have the ordinary practical meaning of such terms. 


Rule 2 


Every motor carrier and his or its officers, agents, employees, and representatives shall comply with the 
following regulations, and every such motor carrier shall require that his or its officers, agents, employees, 
and representatives shall be conversant with these regulations. 


Rule 5 


(a) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require any driver in his employ to remain on 
duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of rule 1, for a total of more than 60 hours in any week, as defined in 
paragraph (e) of rule 1; provided, however, that carriers operating vehicles on every day of the week may 
permit drivers in their employ to remain on duty for a total of not more than 70 hours in any period of 192 
consecutive hours. 

b) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require a driver in his employ to drive or 
operate a motor vehicle for more than 10 hours in the aggregate in any period of 24 consecutive hours, unless 
such driver be off duty for 8 consecutive hours during or immediately following the 10 hours aggregate driving 
and within said period of 24 consecutive hours; provided, however, that two periods of resting or sleeping 
E 3 berth, as defined in paragraph (g) of rule 1, may be cumulated to give the aforesaid total of 8 hours 
0 uty. 


Rule 4 


No carrier subject to these regulations if himself a driver shall remain on duty or drive or operate for 
longer periods than those prescribed in rule 3 hereof for employed drivers, 


Rule 5 


Each carrier subject to these regulations, except carriers engaged in mass transportation and operating 
on frequent and regular schedules, shall require that a driver's log in duplicate shall be kept by every driver 
in his employ who operates a motor vehicle engaged in transportation in interstate or foreign commerce, and, 
if himself an owner-driver, shall keep such a log. Entries in said driver's log shall be made by the driver, 
and shall show the place of origin and destination of the trip, the times of reporting for duty 4nd of going off 
duty, the periods of driving or operating and other work, and any other information found desirable. 

Each carrier shall make monthly reports to the Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., prior to the fifteenth day of each succeeding month, of every instance where a driver 
has been required or permitted to be on duty or to drive or operate for hours in excess of those prescribed by 
these regulations, and shall fully explain the reasons for and circumstances surrounding such violations. 
Such reports shall be in writing and sworn to. 


Rule 6 


In case of flood, storm, accident, or similar emergency, a driver may complete his run without being in 
violation of the provisions of these regulations, if such run would reasonably have been completed without 
violation except for the delay caused by such emergency. 


Rule 7 


These regulations shall not apply to any carrier subject thereto when transporting passengers or property 
to or from any section of the country with the object of providing relief in case of earthquake, flood, fire, 
famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation or disaster. 


palities or within a zone adjacent to and commercially a part of any such municipality or municipalities, 
except when such transportation is under a common control, management, or arrangement for a continuous 
carriage or shipment to or from & point without such municipality, municipalities, or zone, and provided that 
the motor carrier engaged in such transportation of passengers over regular or irregular route or routes in 
interstate commerce is also lawfully engaged in the intrastate transportation of passengers over the entire 
length of such interstate route or routes in accordance with the laws of each State having jurisdiction ; or (9) 
the casual, occasional, or reciprocal transportation of passengers or property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for compensation by any person not engaged in transportation by motor vehicle as a regular occupa- 
tion or business. 


























ENERAL PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN is now in Europe attend- 

ing the British Trades Union Congress, representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

This is the first time that any man from the American Labor Move- 
ment has represented the Federation twice at this Congress, as President 
Tobin was a delegate there twenty-seven years ago. It will be interesting 
when he returns for all of us to read in this Journal his views on the 
Labor Movement in that country and the many changes that have occurred 
during the last twenty-seven years. 

As he will visit several other countries while over there, we may look 
forward to some good reading during November and December. 

All employees in the office, and we know that all of our members 
throughout the country, wish him a most enjoyable trip, and hope it will 
improve his health and be educational as well. 


N FILING CHARGES against a member, or members, it would be well 

to read over our Constitution and By-Laws before making or filing 
the charges, because should an appeal from the charges be made to this 
office from a district where there is not a Joint Council, if the charges 
have not been made in accordance with the laws of the International, 
the International Union will have to decide in favor of the brother making 
the appeal. He must be given a copy of the charges a sufficient length of 
time before the trial in order that he may prepare his answer to the 
charges, but nothing can be added during the trial. We hope there may 
not be any need for trials, but should there be, just follow the laws as 
laid down by our Convention and when that is done, if a case should go 
to court after it has been tried in our courts, the judge, whoever he may 
be, when he sees that all laws were carried out and the member had all 
thé protection to which he was entitled under our laws, he no doubt will 
settle the case quickly. 


M are C ۳ 


OST road drivers who are on the road night and day give those 
driving behind them a chance to pass by giving them a signal to 
come on. This saves the driver a lot of time as well as a lot of trouble. 
Most anyone will tell you that they would rather drive behind a big truck 
on the road than any other kind of a vehicle, for they feel sure that the 
driver knows what it is all about and will always give the other fellow a 
break as soon as the road is clear for a pass. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 
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HIS is the month in which the convention of the American Federation 

of Labor takes place and this year it will be held in Houston, Texas. 
Your delegates will be there to protect the interests of our International 
Union and to assist in the general work of the convention. All letters and 
telegrams will be answered from the General Office, as usual, but be patient 
should the answers be a little late, as it may be necessary to send some of 
the communications to the general officers attending the convention. 


CTOBER should be the beginning for larger and better attended 
meetings of local unions, as during the hot weather no doubt many 
of the members and officers were at the lake, the seashore or out in the 
country, or at least, spent all week-ends with their families and have not 
. attended the local meetings where such meetings were held. But, now that 
you may all know what is going on in the Labor Movement in general, the 
new angles to the Federal laws and the decisions made by the many differ- - 
ent boards that have been appointed to.carry out said laws which may 
affect you in your daily work, it should be the intention of every member 
to attend the meetings so that you may hear these different matters explained 
by the officers of your local or the Joint Council in your district and through 
these meetings the International Office at Indianapolis or the branch office 
at Washington may be contacted for any further information needed by 
your members. Members should also attend the meetings regularly and 
bring with them to join the union some man working at the eraft who is 
not a member. 


F ALL members of our International Union throughout the United 
States and Canada would refuse to patronize or drink the product of a 
brewery that refuses to let our members work in their plants and do the 
work which comes under our jurisdiction, it might change the song of 
some of the breweries and also of the Brewery Workers' International 
Union. While every day we are gaining more in this branch of our juris- 
diction, the time may come when we will ask thàt our members buy and 
drink other kinds of refreshments. Think it over! 
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A. F.of L. Council Backs 
Dies Inquiry 


The work of the Dies Committee of 
the House of Representatives in its 
investigation of un-American activi- 
ties in the United States was unani- 
mously endorsed by the Executive 
Council of the American Federation 
of Labor at the ninth day’s session of 
its quarterly meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. 

In addition, the Executive Council 
recommended that the investigation 
be continued until the “real inspira- 
tion and sources” of Nazism, Com- 
munism, Fascism and other subver- 
sive propaganda are completely dis- 
closed. 

The A. F. of L. leaders warned that 
the rights of labor are inextricably 
bound up with the preservation of 
democratic government and institu- 
tions and urged all federal agencies to 
co-operate with the House committee 
in its attempt to expose “the treach- 
erous propaganda and nefarious ac- 
tivities engaged in by those who would 
suppress our liberties, destroy our 
democratic institutions and substitute 
therefor the autocratic and repres- 
sive principles and practices that 
characterize the totalitarian govern- 
ments abroad." 

William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, said 
he made the resolution public because 
many working people and friends of 
labor are being misled by denuncia- 
tions of the Dies Committee by spur- 
ious liberals. He said that most of 
those named in the investigation had 
not answered the allegations, but had 
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by the Dies Committee indicated that 
un-American activities in the United 
States had their inspiration “in Mos- 
cow and also in the high councils of 
the Fascist and Nazi movement in 
Berlin and Rome." 

The resolution adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council supporting the work 
of the Dies Committee said: 

“The Executive Council views this 
inquiry and the service thus far ren- 
dered of extreme importance in bring- 
ing to light the treacherous propa- 
ganda and nefarious activities en- 
gaged in by those who would suppress 
our liberties, destroy our democratic 
institutions and substitute therefor 
the autocratic and repressive princi- 
ples and practices that characterize 
the totalitarian governments abroad." 

“The evidence thus far presented 
indicates clearly that, under guise of 
freedom and democracy, these subver- 
sive movements would subjugate, con- 
trol and dominate our free trade 
unions; mislead our religious institu- 
tions; direct our welfare societies; 
shape our educational institutions and 
invade every other form of group ac- 
tivities to the end that these demo- 
cratic institutions and forces may be 
used to promote some form of auto- 
cratic ‘ism’ from abroad. 

“It is the hope of the Executive - 
Council that the Dies committee will 
carry on its work diligently and fear- 
lessly until the full dangers surround- 
ing our democratic institutions may 
be fully and clearly presented to the 
American people. 

"Let the chips fall where they may." 
—News Letter. 


Monopoly Quality 


In the suit of the government to en- 
join the Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica from being an aluminum trust, 
evidence is being produced that this 
most perfect monopoly is monopolisti- 
cally careless with its product. Wil- 
liam P. Stout, president of the Stout 
Engineering Laboratory of Detroit, 
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instead hurled epithets at the com- 
mittee. 

“You cannot answer charges or con- 
tradict convincing evidence by at- 
tempting to belittle and ridicule the 
work of the Dies Committee," Mr. 
Green declared at a press conference 
following the adoption of the resolu- 
tion by the Executive Council. “Merely 
shouting liar, renegade or traitor is 
no answer." 

Pointing out that the historic policy 
of the American Federation of Labor 
had been to bar Communists from its 
organizing staff and from represen- 
tation in central and state bodies, Mr. 
Green indicated that the question of 
Communist officials in C. I. O. unions 
would be à problem in any formula for 
settling the controversy of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with the 
Committee for Industrial Organiza- 
tion. 

The resolution adopted by the Ex- 
ecutive Council expressing its support 
of the investigation was intended to 
block efforts by C. I. O. leaders and 
others to minimize the work of the 
Dies Committee and to represent it as 
an enemy, rather than a friend, of de- 
mocracy, Mr. Green said. 

It was significant, he added, that 
C. I. O. representatives have refused 
to answer the charges against them 
made by John P. Frey, president of 
the Metal Trades Department of the 
American Federation of Labor, in his 
testimony before the House Commit- 
tee. Mr. Frey stated that according to 
his information the rank and file of 
the C. I. O. was opposed to Commu- 
nism, but that Communists and their 
supporters filled important positions 
in many C. I. O. unions and controlled 
their actions and policies. 

Mr. Green classified Nazism, Fas- 
cism and Communism as equally hos- 
tile to the interests of labor, but said 
he would not favor depriving adher- 
ents of these philosophies of their 
right to vote. The best defense of de- 
mocracy, he declared, lay in exposing 
the fallacies of dictatorial rule. 

He said the evidence thus far heard 
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their experienced men. These substi- 
tutes were so incompetent that the 
I.C.C. was tearing its hair over the 
mounting railroad wrecks, and the 
fruit growers in California were tear- 
ing their shirts over the delay of their 
crops en route to the East. 

Some corporation magnates will 
pay almost any sum—of their stock- 
holders’ money—to get their own 
way.—Labor Clarion. 


That Russian Purge 


Life in Russia must be very unpleas- 
ant, not only for the average Russian 
workman or peasant, but even for the 
leading lights of the Communist 
party. Now comes the story of the 
execution of Comrade Dimitrov, 
chairman of the International com- 
munists in Russia. Dimitrov sprang 
into world-wide prominence in 1933 
when as one of the defendants in Ger- 
many's famed Reichstag fire trial he 
denounced the Nazi regime in a Nazi 
court and accused Hitler's chief aid, 
Goering, in Goering's presence, of in- 
stigating and engineering the fire. 

That tried and true communist 
finally finds himself a victim of Dic- 
tator Stalin's newest purge. We might 
reasonably believe that among the 
communists in Russia, holy though 
they may be, there may be some trai- 
tors—but it sounds somewhat fishy to 
find hundreds of life-long leaders in 
the communist movement executed 
presumably on account of traitorous 
relations with some foreign power. 
We do not know, and perhaps never 
will know, the true story. We have 2 
right to presume, however, that all is 
not well in the “golden land" of the 
Soviets. — Washington State Labor 
News. 


Labor Should Remember 


One of the common but little under- 
stood ways in which labor gets the 
worst of it was shown in New York 
the other day. The Consolidated Edi- 
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testified that six out of seven pieces 
supplied by the Mellon company for 
the first all-metal airplanes were so 
defective that the navy inspectors had 
to reject them. George W. Hilliker, 
superintendent of the propeller divi- 
sion of the Curtiss-Wright Corpora- 
tion, tells of 125 propellers from the 
same source which had to be scrapped, 
according to I. L. N. S. 

And the Bausch Machine Tool Com- 
pany was so bullied by the Mellon 
crowd that it did not dare enlarge its 
plant for proper competition, a wit- 
ness charged. 

When a concern can sell all it has at 
its own price, where's the spur to im- 
provement? Nowhere. If this mo- 
nopoly investigation is rightly made, 
ten million housewives in this country 
will have reason to rejoice.—Labor 
Clarion. 


س -— 


High Pay for Strikebreakers 


How much more willing some em- 
ployers are to pay out big money to 
strikebreakers than to pay a decent 
wage to their employees! 

Some striking instances of this were 
brought out in recent testimony be- 
fore the Senate Clvil Liberties Com- 
mittee. At Canton, Ohio, employees of 
Republie Steel who organized the 
*back to work" movement made as 
high as $1200 to $1300 a month. Nor- 
mally, the best paid of them, the 
skilled rollers, got $2.60 &n hour. 
While trying to break the strike they 
were paid for fourteen hours' work a 
day and a bonus, besides overtime. 
One who testified was quite eloquent 
about the generosity of Tom Girdler. 

It is really the regular thing, though 
seldom brought out in reports of 
strikes. Once when it was made clear 
to the publie was in the last great rail- 
road strike, that of the shopmen, six- 
teen years ago. The strikebreaking 
shopmen were paid 10, 15 and some- 
times more than 20 cents an hour more 
than the wages which the railroads 
vowed would break them if paid to 
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in that they have hated each other be- 
cause they have not known each other. 
Nearly every fight that the world has 
witnessed—whether of nations or in- 
dividuals—had its source in misun- 
derstanding. In the main, it has been 
a conflict not between right and 
wrong, but between “right and right,” 
each believing that it alone was 
right. This misunderstanding has 
been largely due to isolation. Nations 
have erected barriers against their 
neighbors, and seas and mountains 
have shut off those whom they might 
otherwise have honored and respected. 

But the day of national isolation is 
past—even America, secure in its ap- 
parent remoteness from the rest of 
the world, can no longer hold itself 
completely aloof. “Transportation is 
civilization,” as Kipling said—and 
modern transportation has removed 
the barriers of time and space. Com- 
munication is also playing its part. 
The radio and the telephone have 
aroused an international conscious- 
ness. No nation can any longer stand 
apart behind barriers of space. The 
valleys have been exalted and the 
mountains and hills made low. Thus, 
the excuse for self-righteousness has 
been diminished. . 

The problem of international rela- 
tionships will be increasingly impor- 
tant as we come to realize our inter- 
dependenee as nations. No nation can 
today take a purely selfish view of its 
needs and aspirations, for no nation 
“liveth unto itself." There is an in- 
terlocking of interests and a common 
fellowship which demand that each 
national problem be considered in the 
light of its international significance, 
if the nations are to work together to 
secure harmony and prosperity. 

It must be obvious, in the face of 
these considerations, that any nation 
which, for any reason whatsoever, de- 
liberately violates the rules of common 
decency accepted among civilized indi- 
viduals and nations, is an enemy of all 
mankind. No question can possibly 
arise which may not be fairly and 
equitably adjusted through already 


son System has been issuing bonds, 
$260,000,000 of them, and the New 
York Public Service Commission, go- 
ing over the books, declared the ex- 
pense accounts “unreasonable and un- 
justified." The Consolidated paid too 
large a commission to the bankers for 
underwriting in the first place, and 
added huge sums for advertising and 
legal advice, the commission said. 

*Tt is our judgment," said the com- 
mission, “that no part of the expenses 
of Morgan Stanley & Co., Inc., of the 
advertising firms which rendered bills 
to that company, or for legal services 
rendered to the underwriters should 
be paid by any of the six companies 
(the subsidiaries) that issued the 
bonds. The other legal expenses 
should, in our opinion, be cut in half." 

Of course, the operating companies 
would add all these charges to their 
light bills, and soak the consumer. 
But labor, which so many fail to real- 
ize, is soaked, too. It cannot be re- 
peated too often that graft and excess 
profits never get to the pay envelope. 
The "expenses" of these bond issues 
were $7,775,888. Half of this is 
$3,887,944, which means that if it did 
go into the pay envelope it would keep 
2,600 persons working for a year at 
$1925 a month—not to be sneezed at, 
these days. 

Excess profits and respectable graft 
like that described by the New York 
Publie Service Commission come out 
of the consumer first; but out of the 
hide of labor before they are through. 


Why Rumors of War? 


Nations are like individuals—they 
have their hopes and fears, their ideals 
and aspirations, their high purposes 
and ambitions. They also are proud of 
their traditions, their accomplish- 
ments, their histories, their great per- 
sonalities. It is for these that they 
have gone to war, and for these their 
people have been ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice. 

Nations are like individuals, also, 
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This strain, it is claimed, has affected 
their health materially. 

In a number of instances in which 
eviction has been ordered, the victims 
have found shelter with relatives, or 
with others on relief. Frequently 
families have been divided by this 
method among several households. 

The unemployed and their depend- 
ents are the victims of a maladjusted 
social order for which society as a 
whole is entirely responsible. Society 
has the power to readjust the social 
order on an ethical basis so that every 
individual shall enjoy an abundant 
life as the result of this labor. It is 
therefore axiomatic that society, 
which has the power and the duty to 
remedy the deplorable unemployment 
condition but refuses to do so, should 
end such victimization of the unem- 
ployed and their dependents such as 
exists in St. Louis, and in other cities, 
and provide them with funds sufficient 
to enable them to live in decency and 
comfort.—N ews Letter. . 


Low Wages and Chronic 
Diseases 


The terrific toll levied by chronic 
diseases on workers compelled to live 
on the indecently low wages imposed 
upon them by employers was vividly 
pictured by the United States Health 
Service in a report summarizing the 
figures of the national health survey, 
covering data on the health of nearly 
3,000,000 persons in gainfully em- 
ployed occupations. 

Pointing out that on the average 
more than one out of every six persons 
in the United States suffers from 
chronic diseases or from serious de- 
fects in vision and hearing, the report 
declared than chronic diseases alone 
result annually in the loss of over one 
billion days of work or play. Three- 
fourths of the invalids were less than 
65 years of age. Rheumatism was the 
most prevalent chronic disease. The 
most deaths were caused by heart dis- 
ease, Cancer and other tumors caused 


established bodies, or through such 
agencies as may quickly be set up. 
—Dr. Charles Stelzle, Executive Di- 
rector, Good N eighbor League. 


Victimizing the Jobless 


The tendency of relief agencies to 
refuse relief adequate to enable the 
economically helpless unemployed and 
their dependents to live decently, and 
without the suffering that inevitably 
accompanies destitution, is brought 
before the footlights by the deplorable 
and unnecessary condition in St. 
Louis, Missouri, relative to the pay- 
ment of rent for those on relief rolls. 

State authorities and city authori- 
ties blame each other for the non-pay- 
ment of rent, which has not been paid 
since last September. During all of 
this time in the neighborhood of 8,000 
families, involving 20,000 persons, on 
direct relief have suffered the daily 
fear of eviction. 

Formerly, rent for those on relief 
was paid by the city of St. Louis, at a 
cost of about $43,000 a month. 

The direct relief group consists of 
those families who have no one able to 
meet the requirements imposed for 
employment on Works Progress Ad- 
ministration projects. These families 
are reported to be “those of widows 
who cannot leave their children for 
jobs, people too old for jobs but not old 
enough for old age assistance, and 
families where the men are physically 
handicapped.” 

In addition there are a considerable 
number of WPA workers with large 
families whose wages are insufficient 
to meet all of their needs and an added 
number of those who have jobs in pri- 
vate industry but are not paid enough 
to support their families. 

Although it is reported that 
throughout the period in which rents 
have not been paid landlords have re- 
frained from resorting to wholesale 
eviction, relief workers emphasize the 
nervous strain of families constantly 
living under the threat of eviction. 
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Resistance to Wage and Hour 
Act Begins 


Prospective resistance to the Fed- 
eral Wages and Hours Act which goes 
into effect October 24, has been re- 
ported to Elmer F. Andrews, admin- 
istrator of the Act. 

Information received from various 
sections of the country indicates that 
low-wage and long-hour employers 
are not going to give up the oppressive 
wages and hours they impose on their 
workers without a fight. Although the 
wage rate effective October 24 is only 
25 cents an hour, it transpires that 
this rate severely hits many low-wage - 
employers who operate directly under 
contracts with New York jobbers. In 
one instance it is reported an employ- 
er-contractor paid only six cents an 
hour. 

A troublesome feature of this pro- 
posed law violation is revealed with 
the threat of some of these low-wage 
contractors to sub-contract their work 
to home workers in the belief that they 
ean thus obtain exemption from the 
wage-hour act. 

In Puerto Rico, employers have in- 
stituted à campaign to exempt every 
industry on the Island from the Act, 
but Puerto Rican labor unions and the 
Puerto Rican legislature are reported 
as opposing such à movement. 





A.F.G.E.Convention Considers 
Merit System 


Chicago, Ill. — The merit system 
for government employes, including 
methods for extending it beyond the 
scope of the President's Executive Or- 
ders of June 24, occupied an impor- 
tant place on the agenda of the con- 
vention of the American Federation 
of Government Employes, in session 
here. j PS 
^ The Executive Orders brought un- 
der the civil service an undetermined 
nuniber of Federal employes whose 
positions are not of a policy-determin- 
ing nature and whose jobs were not 
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the largest number of days lost from 
work. 

Turning to the greater freedom 
from disease enjoyed by those with in- 
comes large enough to purchase ade- 
quate living standards and medica! 
attention and the victimization of 
those unable to buy these require- 
ments of health, the survey said: 

“Disease and invalidism are par- 
ticularly great among families of mar- 
ginal incomes. Frequency rate of 
chronic illness in relief families was 
87 per cent above the rate for families 
in the upper income classifications.” 





Key to Workers’ Future 


When you get down to brass tacks, 
the Wagner Labor Relations Act is a 
mighty good thing. But when you get 
down to where the tacks came from, 
there wouldn’t have been any Wagner 
Act if it had not been for over half-a- 
century of labor union battles of all 
sorts. 

Which is the thing we shall do well 
to remember. 

“Friends of Labor" are very good 
tohave. Butthere would be no friends 
of labor, if labor had not shown that 
it was worthwhile to be friendly. And 
that is not done by flocking off alone 
by yourself. 

Organization, association, integra- 
tion—these are still the key words to 
the future of the workers. 

These separate bodies, and espe- 
cially the separate skulls, help to mis- 
lead us off into the notion that we 
amount to something by our selves, one 
at a time. For certain purposes, for 
some very vital matters, we cannot 
act otherwise than alone; but when it 
comes to dealing with situations which 
we all have in common, the individua! 
who thinks to gain more by staying on 
the sidelines—gets lost in the shuffle. - 

The working people are going 


places, if they keep on as they have 


for the last 80 years. 
But they are not going to travel one 
at a time,—Plumbers’: Journal. 











ER 
difficult for the unregenerate em- 
ployer who chisels on hours or wages 
or both.” 

“We regret,” the statement added, 
“that the law did not go a step fur- 
ther and prohibit employment of 
women and minors under 18 years of 
age and the so-called ‘graveyard’ 


shift between the hours of midnight 
and 6a. m;" 


3,066,963 Unemployed Work on 
WPA Projects 


Washington, D. C.—A new high 
mark in the provision of relief work 
for the nation’s jobless army was 
made known in the announcement by 
the Works Progress Administration 
that the number of jobless workers 
employed on relief projects reached 
3,066,953 during the week ended Au- 
gust 27, an increase of 28,078 over the 
preceding week. 

WPA officials said that if employ- 
ment conditions in private industry 
did not improve the work relief fund 
of $1,425,000,000 passed by the last 
Congress might be exhausted in Jan- 
uary. The appropriation was intended 
to carry the WPA to March 1. 


“Buy American” Drive Started 


by A. F. of L. Group 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The American 
Wage Earners’ Protective Confer- 
ence, composed of a number of unions 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, opened a nation-wide 
“Buy American” campaign here to- 
day at a mass meeting in the Moose 
Hall. The project is financed by unions 
most seriously affected by the so- 
called “dumping” in the United States 
of cheap, low-wage products made by 
workers in foreign countries. 

Matthew Woll, president of the 
Conference and also third vice-presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, made the main address in 
favor of always buying. American- 
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expressly exempt from civil service 
provisions by statute. 

Most of the organizations composed 
of government employes are inter- 
ested in plans by which the thousands 
whose positions are unaffected by the 
orders may be brought to civil serv- 
ice status. This can be accomplished 
by enabling legislation, and the A. F. 
G. E. delegates were expected to ex- 
plore the possibilities during the con- 
vention. 

The A. F. G. E. has more than 
27,000 members, divided between 
Washington and the field services of 
the government. 


Andrews Plans Regional Offices 
Under Wage Law 


Washington, D. C.—Elmer F. An- 
drews, administrator of the Wage and 
Hour Law, announced that the set-up 
for administering the measure would 
probably consist of twelve regional 
offices patterned after those estab- 
lished by the Social Security Board. 

The disclosure followed the an- 
nouncements that Arthur L. Fletcher, 
former North Carolina Labor Com- 
missioner, had been appointed Mr. 
Andrews’ assistant in charge of en- 
forcing the law, and that Paul Sifton, 
former New York State Labor De- 
partment official, had been appointed 
deputy administrator of the wage and 
hour administration. 








W age-Hour (ya Backed by 
Pepperell Company 


Boston, Mass.—The Pepperell Man- 
ufacturing Company, with cotton 
mills in Maine, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Massachusetts, favors the Federal 
Wage and Hour Law, which starts off 
with a minimum wage of 25 cents an 
hour and a maximum work week of 


forty-four hours on October 24. A ` 


statement by the company said the 
provisions of the law “putting a floor 
on wages and a ceiling on hours” may 
be expected “to make the road more 
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Provide jobs at decent wages for 
all men able to work; wipe out the 
absurd age limitations now enforced 
in many industries, and pay adequate 
retirement benefits to all workers 
when they reach a reasonable retire- 
ment age. 

If industry continues to refuse to 
tackle this job, government must take 
it over as a permanent policy. 

That’s the sane course to pursue. If 
something like that is not adopted on 
a national scale, and adopted soon, not 
only will the pension question get out 
of hand, but there may be other un- 
fortunate repercussions. 


Manager Form of City Govern- 
ment Opposed 


Peoria, Ill.—The manager form of 
municipal government was unani- 
mously opposed by the annual conven- 
tion of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. The convention approved 
the report of the Federation's execu- 
tive board condemning the manager 
plan as undemocratic. 


Communists Lead Workers Alli- 
ance, Ridder Asserts 


New York, N. Y.—Victor F. Rid- 
der, publisher of the Journal of Com- 
merce and the New Yorker Staats- 
Zeitung and former Works Progress 
Administrator in New York City, told 
the Dies Committee investigating 
un-American activities that the Work- 
ers Alliance was led by Communists 
and that he believed a membership 
card in the Communist party was re- 
quired for holding office in the Alli- 
ance. 

Mr. Ridder submitted a number of 
printed bulletins distributed by relief 
workers, mostly in the Emergency 
Relief Bureau. Many of them, he said, 
carried the name of the Communist 
party, as well as the Communist sym- 
bol, the hammer and sickle. He as- 
serted that these publications were 


made goods in preferertte to foreign 
products. 

Other speakers were Lewis G. 
Hines, director of organization of the 
American Federation of Labor ; James 
M. Duffy, president of the National 
Brotherhood of Operative Potters, 
and James L. McDevitt, president of 
the Pennsylvania State Federation of 
Labor. 

Warren D. Curry, president of the 
Philadelphia Central Labor Union, 
presided at the meeting. He said the 
purpose of the campaign “is to arouse 
the American buying public by show- 
ing how the heavy purchases of for- 
eign-made goods is robbing the work- 
ers of this country of their jobs.” 

It was announced that the drive 
will be waged with publicity, pledge 
lists and “Buy American" buttons. It 
is expected that mass meetings will be 
held throughout the United States to 
forward the “Buy American" move- 
ment.—News Letter. 


How to Meet the Pension 
Problem 


Half a dozen “pension plans” are 

accumulating followers in all parts of 
the country. Some are directed by 
sincere men; others threaten to be- 
come “rackets.” John T. Flynn, an 
economist who is generally level- 
headed, ventures this explanation: 
— “All this is, of course, the fruit of 
one of the most pathetic dislocations 
‘of our modern system. The family has 
been broken up, the individual worker 
has been rendered helpless at 55 or 60, 
even earlier. 

“Is it to be supposed that vast num- 
bers of people will sit idly by while 
they are hurled out of the economic 
‘system? Not, certainly, while the 
serious-minded men of the nation do 
nothing about the problem and the 
crackpots roam the hustings promis- 
ing good things.” 

Like so many of our economic 
“headaches,” this pension problem 
may be solved simply and effectively: 
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Locomotive Firemen and 0 
and the Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, both of which are not A. 
F. of L. affiliates, regarding the right 
to represent the workers of the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee and North Shore 
Railroad, which has been closed for 
more than a month because of a strike. 

The Federation blamed the railroad 
brotherhoods for preventing settle- 
ment of the strike. It was claimed that 
the Amalgamated Association has 
represented the North Shore workers 
for nineteen years. 


12 Ohio A. F. of L. Strikers Shot 
by Armed Guards 


Toledo, Ohio.—Armed guards em- 
ployed by the Federal Creosote Com- 
pany shot twelve strikers at the com- 
pany's plant here. Allof the men were 
wounded, two seriously. . The plant 
was closed five months ago when a 
strike was called in protest over a 
wage cut by the Firemen and Oilers’ 
Union, Stationary Engineers’ Union, 
Crane Operators’ Union and Mill- 
men’s Union, all A. F. of L. units. The 
armed guards were imported from 
Cleveland. 

The strikers acting as pickets said 
they were at least fifty yards from the 
guards when the latter opened fire. 
Hospital attendants said the men 
were peppered with buckshot. 


Drive to Organize WPA Opened 
by A. F. of L. Union 


New York, N. Y.—The American 
Federation of Labor has started an 
undertaking to organize workers 
on Works Progress Administration 
white-collar and arts projects, in the 
New York City area. 

This forward step was disclosed in 
an announcement by Hubert Malkus, 
chairman of the Federal Project 
Workers, that his group had been es- 
tablished as a separate section for 
WPA employees in the American Fed- 


distributed by the Workers Alliance, 


and that from them he came to the 
conclusion that the “Workers Alli- 
ance was a Communist-led organiza- 
tion.” 

He said one of his investigators 
told him that no one could be an officer 
of the Workers Alliance unless he had 
a membership card in the Communist 
party. “I believe that to be true," he 
asserted.—News Letter. 


New York Employment Service 
Locates Work for 10,692 


Albany, N. Y.—The State Depart- 
ment of Labor announced that during 
August 10,692 placements were made 
in private industry by the State Em- 
ployment Service. Fifty-five per cent 
of the 94,840 persons registered dur- 


ing the month appeared at the New 


York City offices. 


More Jobs Scheduled for 
Building Trades 


` Chicago, Ill.—Employment for a 
considerable number of building 
trades workers was scheduled here 
when ground was broken for an $850,- 
000 apartment building on the east 


side of Wolcott Street, between Ains- 
lie and Argyle Streets. The structure 


will contain 147 suites of three to five 
rooms. It was financed by a $600,000 
mortgage insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. The loan 
carries 414 per cent interest and will 
be paid off in twenty-six years. 


Illinois Labor Favors A. F. of L. 


Union in Railroad Dispute 


- Peoria, Ill.—'The annual convention 


of the Illinois State Federation of La- 
bor approved a resolution supporting 


the Amalgamated Association of 


Street and Electric Railway Em- 
ployes of America, an affiliate of the 


‘American Federation of Labor, in its 


controversy with the Brotherhood of 
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The suecessful ordinance provides 
that pickets must be employees of the 
firm against which the strike is di- 
rected, and may be used only when 
there is a bona fide dispute. They are 
limited to one for each entrance, or a 
minimum of two, and otherwise must 
remain twenty-five feet apart. Coer- 
cion, intimidation, following workers 
home and abusive language are pro- 
hibited. 

The ordinance sponsored by the 
Central Labor Union would have pro- 
hibited disorder, disturbance and in- 
timidation, but would not have pre- 
vented secondary picketing or minor- 
ity strike picketing. 





Old Law Aids Women 


More than 4,500 women in Wash- 
ington laundries recently have been 
brought within the fold of the Keating 
minimum wage law, enacted twenty 
years ago, invalidated by the Supreme 
Court a few years later and resur- 
rected by the same tribunal last year. 

Wage rates ranging from $14.50 to 
$17 a week were established for wom- 
en and minors, in some instances rep- 
resenting increases of nearly 50 per 
cent. 





Pensions Not Affected by Strike 


A veteran locomotive engineer 
writes as follows from a southern 
city: 

“A persistent whispering campaign 
is in progress down here to the effect 
that any railroad worker who goes on 
strike will lose his pension. I know 
the story is false, but, for the benefit 
of those who may not be as well in- 
formed, I hope Labor will spike the 
lie." 

Of course, our friend is 100 per cent 
right. Railroad workers' pensions are 
guaranteed by Uncle Sam and the 
publie treasury will make good that 
guarantee, strike or no strike. 

There was 3 time when railroads 
threatened workers with loss of their 
pension rights if they refused to 


eration of Labor Bookkeepers, Ste- 
nographers and Accountants Union, 
Local 20940. 

In outlining the scope of the new 
unit, Mr. Malkus, an employee of the 
Federal Art Project and a former 
member of the Workers’ Alliance, 
said the founders of his organization 
were all from the five arts projects, 
but that the group had been author- 
ized to accept members from any di- 
vision of the WPA. The only restric- 
tion, he said, was that workers com- 
ing within the jurisdiction of estab- 
lished A. F. of L. unions could not be 
enrolled without the consent of the 
unions affected. 

The executive committee of the 
Federal Project Workers declared 
that its aim is “to unite the unorgan- 
ized WPA employees and the many 
groups and branches that have re- 
cently split off from the Workers’ Al- 
liance." 

A statement issued by Mr. Malkus 
in the name of the executive commit- 
tee said: 

“The Workers’ Alliance does not 
represent the ideals of many project 
workers. In the face of widespread 
accusations that the Workers’ Alli- 
ance is under the domination of Com- 
munist leaders and has confused func- 
tions of a trade union with political 
activities, the need has been empha- 
sized for a labor organization that 
will concentrate on the matter of 
wages and working conditions on 
WPA projects." 


Los Angeles Adopts Curbs on 
Picketing 


Los Angeles, Calif.—Voters in the 
Los Angeles municipal election ap- 
proved 3 picketing ordinance, spon- 
sored by Southern Californians, Inc., 
by a vote of 198,507 to 152,065 and 
defeated by a vote of 183,892 to 152,- 
052 another picketing ordinance 
sponsored by the Central Labor Coun- 
eil of the American Federation of 
Labor. 
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through any community whispering 
any kind of falsehood. If there is 
enough money in it, they will organize 
a nation-wide compaign. 

“Propaganda Analysis” says some 
of these agencies “specialize in anti- 
labor whispering,’ but recently the 
manufacturers of a nationally-known 
cigarette were hit by them. They 
whispered that this concern was con- 
tributing money to Nazi Germany. 
Four years before it was “whispered” 
that it employed lepers. 

Up to date, none of the men respon- 
sible for these whispering campaigns 
has been hailed into court, although 
the cigarette company has offered a 
reward of $25,000 for their apprehen- 
sion. However, this much is certain: 
They could not operate on such a gi- 
gantic scale if they were not lavishly 
financed by business men. 


Who Wants Tipping? 


The bad practice of tipping con- 
tinues because tipping is a social cus- 
tom, and social customs are hard to 
change. Certainly few, if any, organ- 
ized labor groups favor a practice 
that does not provide standard 
wages, that in fact puts the responsi- 
bility for a living wage on the whim 
of the customer. And few, if any, 
customers like the idea of paying for 
services in this indirect fashion as if 
the employment of waiters, Pullman 
car porters, hat check girls, servants 
and countless others were their re- 
sponsibility. Rather let the actual 
employer pay a decent wage to those 
whose services are essential to the 
proper operation of his business, and, 
if necessary, charge the customer a 
little more to cover the added ex- 
pense.—Hartford Courant. 


The wise carry their knowledge as 
they do their watches, not for display, 
but for their own use.—Sir Thomas 
Browne. 
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“scab” on their fellow unionists. That 
day has passed. Railroads have noth- 
ing to do with the existing pension 
system, except to pay their share of 
the cost. The chiefs of the Standard 
Railroad Labor Organizations drafted 
the law and saw to it that the work- 
ers’ interests were safeguarded.— 
Labor. 


Rebukes Persecutors of Jews 


It is gratifying to find American 
churchmen, without regard to race or 
religion, condemning the persecution 
to which Jews are being subjected un- 
der Fascist dictators. The following, 
taken from the editorial columns of 
the New World of Chicago, a Catholic 
publication, is typical: 

“The church owes much to Juda- 
ism. No Catholic can repudiate this 
debt, either in an attitude toward his- 
tory or towards that morality which 
was struck in stone on the slopes of 
Mount Sinai. Above all, no real Chris- 
tian can deny the Jew his right to live. 

“Catholics, themselves, insist upon 
being heard in the courts of justice 
and right. The Jew has the same privi- 
lege to plead before the tribunals of 
the world as a man and as a creature 
of God. 

“Our Savior sprang from the Jew- 
ish ‘nation. No Christian can consis- 
tently deny His race the essentia! 
rights of man without profaning Him 
who died for all, Jew or Gentile, slave 
or free."— Labor. 


“Whispers For Sale” 


Labor unions are not the only vic- 
tims of dishonest propaganda. The 
buccaneers of Big Business use it 
against each other, according to 
“Propaganda Analysis," a very use- 
ful little publication devoted to the 
exposure of propaganda of all kinds. 

“Whispers for Sale,” is the title 
given this despicable traffic. For gen- 
erous compensation, high-pressure 
organizations will send canvassers 
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(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


eet AGREEMENT was reached for over-the-road motor freight members 
covering the States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas City, 
Kansas, and south bank of Ohio River between Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
Paducah, Kentucky, by a committee composed of the representatives of 
the locals from said states with Joseph F. Scislowski of Local No. 200, 
Milwaukee, Chairman, and Farrell Dobbs, Local No. 544 of Minneapolis, 
the Secretary. 

This agreement was ratified by the رف‎ at a meeting held in 
Chicago in August and by the representatives of the unions at a special 
meeting called in Indianapolis on September 7th. 

The agreement goes into effect on October 1st and means an inerease 
in wages for over sixty per cent of the members engaged in this work in 
these localities. About ten per cent of the men receive a little above the 
scale called for in the agreement but it was provided in the scale where this 
condition prevailed no reduction shall take place. For the first time in the 
history of our organization the individual owner received a price for the 
use of his equipment as well as the rate per mile and per hour. The individual 
owner is thus taken care of instead of being bothered with brokers, or men 
with a desk, a telephone and a pencil, who have been practically respon- 
sible for these men not getting anything worth while in so far as their 
equipment is concerned. 

At the meeting held on the night of September 7th there was much 
rejoicing over the action of the committee during the day in ratifying the 
agreement and while these men realize there is a lot of work ahead they 
also realize that it is a move in the right direction. It was certainly good 
work on the part of the unions and they will be in a position in time to 
improve on the agreement as at present drawn up. We wish to advise the 
membership in the different states covered by this agreement, the same as 
we do in every other section of the country, to deliver a fair day's work in 
return for the conditions made by this agreement and under no considera- 
tion should any member allow his employer to pay him under the scale. 
Should any employer undertake to do so, he should report it immediately to 
the Secretary of his local so that it can be taken up by the committee. 

Much of the credit for this agreement belongs to Local No. 710 of Chi- 
cago, Frank Brown, President of the Local, and John (Sandy) O’Brien, 
their Secretary, as well as to Farrell Dobbs, Secretary of the Committee, 
and Chairman Scislowski. 

The evening session was addressed by Acting President .ل‎ M. Gil- 
lespie, General Secretary-Treasurer Thomas L. Hughes and Fourth Vice- 
President John Geary. 


W en you have the good fortune to be elected to office in your local 
union you should, in the first place, be proud that your brother members 
have such confidence in you and that they have given you the chance to 
prove to them that they were right in their choice and that there will 
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never come a moment in the administration of that office when the mem- 
bers will regret their action in selecting you to represent them. Now how 
can this be done? First, by attending to all of your duties on time, never 
putting off until tomorrow what should be done today, because tomorrow 
also has its duties for you to perform. Next, never allow yourself to get 
the feeling that you are better than your brother members and always 
try to pick up any and all information pertaining to your union and the 
business which will be of benefit to your membership as well as to yourself. 

As time goes on you will be meeting other people in similar lines of 
work, say, at the Central Labor Union, the State Federation of Labor and 
at the Joint Council of Teamsters and Chauffeurs, if there is one in your 
district. You may be elected to office in any one of these bodies and if 
you are you are liable to have some people slap you on the back and tell 
you what a swell fellow you are and say many other nice things to you 
and about you. 

Don't let such things go to your head. If you do, it will take but a 
short time for the good things that were said to be forgotten and harsh 
words will then commence and as often happens they will not stop until 
they have you out of the picture altogether. The real thing to do if you 
win in an election is to feel that it is a tribute paid you by the local but 
that you are still just their agent. Be sure that you always allow the 
other fellow to fully explain his side of the case but when answering him 
and presenting your version of the case be firm, because in carrying on 
your work you are liable to meet with characters of all sorts; some who 
may not tell the truth, but when there is any doubt be sure you make a 
thorough investigation before passing judgment, for snap judgment may 
cause a lot of trouble which will take a long time to clear up. 

This is written on general principles and not on account of any report 
received in this office although it is always well to remember that it is 
never very wise nor does it do any good for anyone to believe he knows it 
all. While you may still be able to wear the same size hat, there is always 
the chance that you may be accused of having a swelled head over your 
success, so if you are careful and always do right you will never be sorry. 


Back a number of years ago there was quite an outbreak among farmers 
who were complaining about the prices they were receiving for their 
products, claiming that the middleman was getting all the profits from the 
work that the farmers were doing and that in some cases they were losing 
what they had invested in their farms and stock. There was plenty of talk 
also about cutting the wage scales of those serving the public with their 
products. They were blaming the unions for their troubles, although since 
the beginning of time labor unions and their representatives at Washing- 
ton have always helped the farmer in getting through about all of his farm 
legislation but he seems to forget things done for him. 

Their representatives, or leaders, must give them some very poor 
advice in their “pep” talks, otherwise, their views on labor unions surely 
would be different. Just recently in Wisconsin men employed in factories 
engaged in the manufacture of milk by-products were made to leave their 
jobs simply because after becoming members of the union they were 
receiving a living wage although before they had a union in the district 
these men were working under terrible conditions and for very low wages. 
We are in favor of the farmer getting a just return on his work and on 
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his investment but if farmers ever hope or expect to succeed they will 
never attain that success by endeavoring to tear down the wages and 
conditions of other workers; that has always been proven the wrong way 
to work. Let them help build up the union and let the unions that are 
close to the farmers, in turn, help them. Surely all fairminded people will 
acknowledge that this is à far better way of working and more can be 
gained than by using force. ; 


Tues: always seems to be one or two owners of some vehicle business 
that want to interpret the agreement they signed with the local, which was 
also signed by the other operators in the district, to suit themselves; will 
not listen to anyone or even arbitrate the question involved, so it leaves 
the local no other way out except to call a strike. A good cure for such an 
individual—whether a stubborn union man or an operator employing 
union men to do his work— who will not give in until a lot of trouble is 
caused and much money lost to both sides would be to make him pay for 
all time lost by the men who were forced to go out in a strike of this kind. 


In THE month of November nomination of officers will be held by many 
local unions and the election will take place in December. Usually there 
are a number of candidates for the different offices and some of them will 
be very much disappointed when they learn they are not eligible to run 
because they have not kept themselves in continuous good standing each 
month for the past twelve months. Last year we received a large number 
of letters complaining that the local officers would not put the name of the 
writer on the ballot. When these letters were answered the law was quoted 
and these men were not allowed to run for office. The same answer will be 
sent this year to all who send in letters through their unions. A man who 
does not keep his dues paid up as they should be would not make the kind 
of an officer we need in our local unions, so if you happen to be caught 
that way this year be careful next year and do your duty to your local as 
you should, because after all what the local union does for one it does for 
all members of the local. 


Wk FIND in some of our new local unions where they have elected a 
Business Agent, that this Business Agent seems to feel that there is noth- 
ing that he should do except write the International to ask that an organ- 
izer be sent in to do his work. All men elected as Business Agents must 
go out and do their own work of organizing all men working at our craft 
who properly come under their jurisdiction and endeavor to build up their 
union to its full strength. Organizing and building up the membership of 
the local and taking care of the troubles of the local between meetings is 
the Business Agent's job. When a charter is issued to a local union there 
is nothing in the charter contract which guarantees to the local union that 
the International will furnish them an organizer or Business Agent, in 
fact, the per capita tax paid by our unions to the International is so low 
that it would not permit our doing so. We do wherever we can, with the 
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number of men we have on the road, help in strikes, lockouts and on wage 
agreements after the local committee and the Joint Council in the district 
have gone as far as they can. I might also draw to your attention, that if 
you have been in any way helpful in the local labor movement there is no 
doubt but what the movement can be helpful to your union. Every member 
should consider himself a committee of one to help bring into membership 
in his local all men in the district who are working at our craft. This is 
the kind of work which started the big unions we have today. In those 
days there were not any organizers or paid business agents out doing this 
work and neither were there any laws like the Wagner Act to help. On 
the contrary, the injunction laws were all against the workers in so far as 
becoming members of labor organizations were concerned. From this you 
will understand how much easier it is to organize today if our members 
will only try. 


Warn having the gas tank filled on the truck you are driving for your 

boss or on the little car you may own yourself be sure and call the atten- 
tion of the attendant at the station to the fact that he must belong to our 
International Union by affiliating with one of our locals if he wants to 
serve you with gas and oil. The gasoline and oil business is perhaps one 
of the largest trusts to be found in this country, and there are several oil 
companies. In years gone by they did everything in every way they pos- 
sibly could to keep unions out of their work and now that company unions 
are no longer lawful there are still a lot of associations among them which 
are about the same, but under another name, and of not much use to the 
members. They have high-priced lawyers to show them how to do things 
within the law and to point out to them states that have high taxes. Most 
of these stations are leased out to the operator, but without a doubt every 
angle of these contracts is 95% in favor of the company. In many places 
where we have these men organized they deal with our unions and always 
live up to the agreement once it is entered into. Our people should let all 
of the boys working at these stations know this and give them the best 
advice in the world—join our union and be able in a short while to live 
like American citizens. With your support it will be only a short time 
until all gasoline and oil station attendants are organized. 


Io "Gt ho 


Nex MONTH we will all again be going to the polls to vote for Represen- 
tatives and Senators. During the month of October many rallies will be 
held in the different sections of our country ; plenty of literature will be in 
circulation telling all about the great deeds their party, or candidate, has 
performed or will perform if the people will only vote for them and give 
them another chance. If the candidate was a new member of the last Con- 
gress, he will place in bold type some of the votes he cast during the 
last session of Congress. Don't believe all they say, or swallow all they 
print; just take a little time out to look up the records and find out for 
yourself, through your local union, the Central Labor Union and your 
State Federation of Labor, as well as the reports of American Federation 
of Labor, which is non-partisan. If we will all do this no one who is not 
favorable to the organized workers and the working people in general will 
take a seat in the halls of Congress next January. Therefore do your part 
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in the next election to see that this advice is carried out. Do the same 
kind of looking into your state ticket, for there will be many little “ifs 
and ands" coming up which today may not look bad but in a year or two 
some lawyer will be in court pulling rabbits out of said laws instead of 


o 


spondence almost universally cited the 
lack of adequate credit provided by 
bankers. ` 

It was charged that banks de- 
manded too large collateral as secu- 
rity for loans and that too limited pro- 
visions are made by bankers for loans 
against warehouse receipts, inven- 
tories, orders in hand, accounts receiv- 
able, machinery, equipment, buildings 
and other real estate. 

Small retail dealers especially em- 
phasized refusal of the banks to pro- 
vide them with working capital to 
clear up past indebtedness and pay 
accumulated taxes, with the fear ex- 
pressed that if loans were not obtained 
in the near future they would be 
obliged to liquidate their funds for 
future operations. 

Small companies also emphasized 
their inability to secure from the 
bankers funds for the installation of 
new machinery and plant expansion. 
It was also charged that in many in- 
stances, due to the inability to obtain 
banking accommodations many con- 
cerns were forced to go to small loan 
companies and pay them extortionate 
interest. 

Observers believe that the Presi- 
dent will request Congress to make 
legislative provision for extending 
credit relief to small business men, 
and that Congress will enact the legis- 
lation. 

This new government “interfer- 
ence" with banking will be brought 
about not because the Government de- 
sires to enlarge its money lending ac- 
tivities but because of the failure of 
our bankers to provide necessary 
credit to a considerable portion of our 
business men. Under such a condition 
loans by the Government seem to be 
absolutely necessary.—News Letter. 
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out of a hat. 
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Government Interference With 
Banking 


The organized bankers of the 
United States are loud and persistent 
protesters against “Government in- 
terference” with the allegedly inher- 
ent right of banks and other financial 
agencies to lend money to business 
men, for whom bank credit is neces- 
sary under our system of production 
and distribution. The bankers are 
especially voluble at the present time 
because of the increased demand for 
Government credit from small busi- 
ness men in order that the business 
recession may be checked and the 
wheels of industrial progress acceler- 
ated. 

The development of “Government 
interference" with banking ever since 
the depression began in 1929 has been 
the inevitable corollary to the unques- 
tioned failure of bankers to provide 
adequate eredit for many classes of 
business men, from the railroad in- 
dustry down the line to private indus- 
try in general. This truth is exempli- 
fied by President Roosevelt's action in 
setting up a committee headed by Sec- 
retary of the Treasury Morgenthau 
to make a thorough study of the ques- 
tion of providing credit relief for 
small business men who, from the 
point of nunibers, are the largest 
group in our industrial and commer- 
cial life. The President decided to ap- 
point the committee after reading a 
digest of the proceedings of the small 
business men's conference recently 
held in Washington and letters re- 
ceived by the White House and the 
Department of Commerce following 
the conference. The complaints voiced 
in the conference and in the corre- 














E EVERY now and then have secretaries write us stating that some 
of their members are not receiving the Journal. Before you write in 
this complaint just look through your files and see when you last sent in a 
corrected list of your membership and you will perhaps realize then that 
there is no one to blame for your members not receiving the Journal but 
yourself. We are only too glad to send the Journal to all of our members, 
but it can't be done unless you have kept your list in order by sending in 
each month the changes in addresses of members who have moved. We 
receive hundreds of cards here from the Post Office Department advising 
us to discontinue the Magazine as the party to whom it is addressed has 
moved and left no address, etc. The Postal Department collects two cents 
on each card so you can realize that it is quite an item of expense which 
could be avoided if the secretary of the local would keep his membership 
list corrected to date. 


URING the depression, or as they now call it; the recession, in about 
two-thirds of the cases where employers were looking for à reduction 

in wages it was in newly organized districts or in localities where the men 
were poorly organized and the wages paid about as low as they possibly 
could be. Still in their over-the-road work these firms were all going into 
well organized cities where they have good wage scales, but they seemed 
to just want the chance to cut in on some other firm's work and could only 
do it by paying a lower scale of wages. However, when they were told if a 
reduction was made they would not get any assistance from any of our 
members in any city into which they were going it did not take long for 
them to decide to go along and stop looking for a chance to reduce wages. 


HIS year the Bakery Wagon Drivers in many of our large cities had 

to take a strike vote before they were able to make a settlement on 
their wage agreements and some are still pending. In Pittsburgh, Local 
No. 485, with 1400 members, were out on strike almost two weeks before 
an agreement was reached. The boys in Pittsburgh, who have organized 
within the last six or seven years, have a very nice union and also a good 
contract and from now on they will most likely have their agreement 
settled without having to go on strike, as is the case among our old locals 
of bakery drivers. Anyway, we wish them continued success. 
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IMPORTANT-—READ 


We have information that some of our members engaged in over-the- 
road driving are signing petitions, on the request of their employers, to 
the effect that they are willing to work more than sixty hours per week 
and more than eight hours a day, and that it is a hardship on them to be 


— compelled to observe the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion pertaining to the maximum hours of service for interstate truck 
drivers. | | 


a member that signs a petition of this kind on the request of his 
employer is violating his obligation to the International Union and is liable 
. to suspension or expulsion from our International organization. When 
members are requested to sign any such papers by their bosses they should 
` immediately take it up with their local union officers, and if the officers are 
not informed, then they should write to the International Office. We find 


our members are sometimes deceived by their employers and induced into . 


signing this kind of petition. Ignorance for acting thus and complying with 
‘the request of the boss is no excuse for violating their obligation to their 
International Union. Ninety-nine per cent of our membership, numbering 
0 350, 000 or more, is now backing up the General President i in his prayer to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission that the decision reached be put into : 
` effect immediately and that the hours be further shortened for men doing 
over-the-road trucking. The employers, who are always looking for help 


. from us, have succeeded in reopening the case, and the hearings for holding 
up the order of the Board will begin in Chicago on November 4. Of course 
there are many unfair employers who are bitter against the union, but we 
find all employers of truck drivers engaged in Interstate Commerce trying 
not only to set aside the eight-hour day, but trying to lengthen the hours 
and do everything in their power against anything that this International 
Union favors. Of all the classes of employers in our country that deserve 
the condemnation of the Government and the publie, we feel the truck 
owners of the nation stand in number one place, and we ask our member- 
ship to remember that when the employers come begging for help, not to 
_ forget that they oppose us in every turn of the road in matters where legis- 
lation is involved which would slightly relieve the burden of the over-the- 
road driver. If you have signed a petition of this kind, ask your employer 
to immediately withdraw your name, and wire or write the General Presi- 
dent at the International Office that you signed the petition not knowing 
what it was and that you have ordered your employer to strike your name 
from the petition. Remember you signed the petition against your Inter- 
national Union. 
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Trade Union Benefits Total 
$27,111,225.46 


Houston, Tex.— The tremendous 
responsibility assumed by national 
and international unions in protect- 
ing their members against the haz- 
ards of industry and life is revealed 
in the report on trade union benefits 
made to the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor 
here by the Federation's Executive 
Council. 

Pointing out that the sum for the 
year totaled $27,111,225.46 paid to 
union members in out-of-work, disa- 
bility, pension, death, sick, and mis- 
cellaneous benefits, the Council said: 

“This vast sum of benefits paid, 
however, does not cover the total 
amount paid by all national and inter- 
national and local unions during the 
past year. It represents the amount 
paid by national and international 
organizations and other organized 
units which reported to the American 
Federation of Labor. Many local 
unions chartered by organizations 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and federal labor unions 
chartered directly by the American 
Federation of Labor have established 
funds out of which benefits were paid 
locally. In addition, strike benefits 
were paid by local organizations 
which do not appear in this report. 

“Thus, there should be added to the 
total amount set forth in this report 
of benefits paid to members of organ- 
ized labor, many millions of dollars 
more paid by organizations not re- 
porting and by local unions chartered 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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» EDITORIAL 


(By DANIEL J. TOBIN) 


W ELL, I just returned from across the water where I was attending the 
Convention of the British Trades Union Congress, representing the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and while there everything was war talk. When 
I landed in Boston in the midst of a hurricane and storm unequalled in 
the history of the New England states, I had no more than taken off my 
coat when I heard about the war of the truck drivers in New York City. 
I just got out of Boston before the bridges and railroads were tied up. 
Bridges had been washed away (not Harry) but by going around a cer- 
tain district into Springfield, Mass., I managed to get to Indianapolis 
before the storm had done its worst job. I immediately contacted Or- 
ganizer Cashal and Organizer Lyons in New York and found out the 
whole cause of the stoppage of work amongst the truck drivers, building 
material drivers, and others. I was informed that some men, who have 
come into the organization within the last year or two, had practically 
incited the membership of Local 807, Truck Drivers, to break off negotia- 
tions and go on strike without any regard for law and order. Our Inter- 
national Representatives first were not taken into consideration, and if 
they had been they would have refused to have anything to do with an 
unlawful strike. I have repeatedly advised our people that it is tough 
enough to win a legitimate strike without trying to win a strike led by 
those without experience and without the backing and approval of the 
International Union. First it should be understood by our people that our 
strikes any more are not local; they are interstate and of a national char- 
acter, as demonstrated in this strike. Merchandise of every description 
was tied up and the railroads were on the verge of refusing shipments 
when a temporary settlement was obtained. Brother Cashal, following his 
duties as International Representative, refused to have anything to do 
with the strike until such time as the matter was placed in the hands of 
the regularly chosen representatives of the local unions involved. After 
two or three days this was accomplished and then our organizers went in 
and did what they could. After a conference a truce of four days was 
called. During those three or four days continual conferences were being 
held with the truckmen’s association, and the strikers were represented 
by the International officials and the duly elected officers of the unions. 
Unfortunately at the end of the four days no agreement was reached. The 
employers remained tied to a post and would offer nothing progressive 
and the strike was again called, and hostilities, embarrassment, paralysis 
of business were again started on Monday morning, September 26. In 
the meantime, Mayor LaGuardia, who had been absent from the city, had 
returned. Conditions were awful and on top of the bad situation in New 
York was the suffering in the hurricane stricken district of New England, 
where six hundred lives were lost and millions of dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty was destroyed, and railroads and means of communication were out 
of commission. Of course the strikers were not responsible for the hurri- 
cane and it was unfortunate that at this particular time such a catas- 
trophe should have taken place. It looked like Nature had been pointing 
its finger of discontent against the owners and drivers in New York City. 
Mayor LaGuardia returned and immediately called into conference both 
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sides and both sides repeated their requests, the strikers asking for a 
forty-hour week with no reduction in wages. The employers first had asked 
for a reduction in wages and the same number of hours, forty-seven per 
week. They then changed their position and almost agreed to sign the 
same wage scale. Let me state right here the fact that there have been 
hundreds of men, members of the Truck Drivers! Unions, out of work in 
New York because of the speed-up system employed in recent years, 
resulting from the powerful, modernized trucks hauling enormous quan- 
tities of merchandise, thereby creating unemployment. In New York City 
nearly everyone (Teamsters excepted) who is organized enjoys the forty- 
hour week. This is true even in the conservative printing trades unions, 
and it is well known that the newspaper industry has been hit pretty hard 
financially in recent years. In the building trades and the needle trades 
they enjoy even less than the forty-hour week, but of course a great deal 
of the work in the needle trades is piece work.' The drivers, organized 
and powerful, nearly all have families and dependents. Their condition 
of employment has been speeded up and the energy required for operat- 
ing a modern truck has so greatly increased that they had to reduce the 
number of hours to save those that were employed from being burned out 
in a few years, and to create some extra employment for those who were 
out of work whose trade or calling is driving. As stated above, both sides 
remained at a standstill. The Mayor then drew up a proposition and sub- 
mitted it to both sides, which reduced the number of hours per week by 
three, establishing the forty-four-hour week, or five and one-half days, 
without any reduction in wages. This, in substance, meant nothing more 
or less than a reduction in the. number of hours per week of three. 
Remember the drivers were asking for a seven-hour reduction per week. 
Remember, also, that there was full knowledge on the part of the Mayor 
and others who made a study of the situation, that the same amount of 
work could be done in forty-four hours; that the employers would lose 
practically nothing by agreeing to this request of the Mayor, as it is well 
known that they can concentrate and consolidate their efforts to such an 
extent that the same work now done in forty-seven hours can be done in 
forty-four hours. The committee representing the drivers, and headed by 
Vice-President Cashal, stated that they could not accept outright without 
consulting their membership, the proposition of the Mayor, but stated 
they personally would recommend acceptance of the proposition. They 
went before a large meeting of the membership and the Mayor accom- 
panied them and addressed the meeting, and after explaining the whole 
situation, listening to Mayor LaGuardia, Vice-President Cashal and others, 
the union almost unanimously accepted the proposition of the Mayor. 
But lo and behold, the employers turned down the proposition, which, as 
stated above, meant practically no expense in operation. I repeat, after 
a few weeks at least they would be able to absorb the three hours granted 
in the reduction from forty-seven to forty-four hours as specified in the 
proposition of Mayor LaGuardia. This action on the part of the truck 
owners' association was. disappointing, discouraging and uncalled for, 
because they were not dealing with a strike in the usual sense of the 
word, but dealing with a condition that was paralyzing the industry of 
the City of New York and causing suffering to unknown multitudes; 
especially when it was taken into consideration that Europe was on the 
verge of war and that the population of the New England States was 
suffering beyond the power of description. There is no doubt in my mind 
but when the Mayor put those last two conditions before the strikers; 
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that is, the awful condition in Europe, with millions getting ready for 
war, and the suffering in New England, that such pleading of the Mayor 
and such explanation of the condition prompted the strikers from a 
patriotie and humane standpoint to aecept the proposition submitted by 
Mayor LaGuardia. It was then decided by the union that instead of 
dealing with the association they would deal with the individual owners 
and that any employer signing to accept the proposition of Mayor 
LaGuardia would have his men released and his trucks allowed to operate. 
It was also decided by the Mayor of New York to declare an emergency 
in that city and turn over all the trucks of the city, numbering about one 
thousand, to be manned by the strikers, to move freight and merchandise 
wherever it was most necessary. At this particular writing I am pleased 
to report that after talking with Vice-President Cashal this morning, two- 
thirds of the operators have signed up and within a few days it is expected 
that everything will be running quite normally again in the City of New 
York. This article is written on October 4, just about the time I am leav- 
ing for Houston, Texas, to attend the Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, which opened on October 3. I absented myself from the 
Convention of the Building Trades and Label Trades, as well as the open- 
ing of the American Federation of Labor Convention, because of this dis- 
turbed condition in New York and other disturbed districts. It is to be 
regretted, first, that the strike took place without the laws of the Inter- 
national Union being observed and that the rank and file of the member- 
ship were extremely impulsive and were influenced by pleadings from 
unauthorized officials to stop work and break off negotiations. The day 
will come, and it is not far distant, when men who have participated in 
the calling of unauthorized strikes must and will be penalized, and should 
be driven from our movement for their unlawful actions; because they 
not only set aside in defiance the obligation they have taken in our Inter- 
national Union to observe its laws, but they are leading the rank and file 
eventually to destruction, and the Labor Movement to disgrace and dis- 
sension and eventually disruption. Such leadership looms up temporarily 
and holds the limelight, but eventually they will only destroy themselves. 
But they weaken the prestige of the union and set back the hands of the 
organization that has done so much for its membership in the years it has 
been organized. So much in condemnation of illegal acts brought on by 
self-elected agitators. 

Now then, about the employers. When negotiations go on indefinitely 
and nothing has been done and the employers stand with their backs to 
the wall and offer nothing but arbitration, which in some instances they 
expect can be fixed as has been done in the past, the employers are as 
much to blame as the men. In fact they are more to blame because they 
are supposed to have brains and understanding and they enjoy the best 
legal advice, and because negotiations in New York, which had gone on 
for thirty days between Local 807 and the employers, brought no results, 
it was a very easy matter for loud-mouthed artists, radicals, backed up in 
many instances by the always watchful opportunists, the Communists— 
I repeat, it was easy to incite the rank and file to a violation of Labor 
Union laws and cause a paralysis through a stoppage of work. Then 
again, when the strike was called off in the form of a truce for a period of 


four days the employers took the same attitude and would do nothing. Is - 


it any wonder that we have radicals and Communists getting control of 
the unions? While I despise and hate and abhor un-American principles 
as advocated either by the government of Russia or of Germany, you 
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sometimes cannot condemn the multitudes for rebelling against eonditions 
that obtain in our own country. Certainly the employers of New York 
pay decent wages, very good wages, but in this case, I repeat, the con- 
cessions granted will substantially amount to no increase in the cost. 
There is also this to be given some consideration: that the employers some- 
times use the strike for the purpose of squeezing the shippers. They are 
not all saints, as they would have the public believe. In the days past we 
have in mind several instances where susceptible business agents were 
bribed to bring about a strike against certain employers so that they in 
turn could break or squeeze the shipper. We do not say this condition 
obtained in New York in this last strike, but we do say it has happened 
in our experience in days past. We have always advocated the principle 
that there are two sides to every question, and the day is past when 
industry or Labor can put their backs to the wall and say “We will not 
make any form of compromise." That condition leads to revolution. That 
Tis D radicals and destroys the confidence of the multitudes in 
apital. 

I cannot close this article without extending the thanks and appre- 
ciation of our own International Union—and I believe of the Labor Move- 
ment in general—to that little warrior, the Mayor of New York, who again 
demonstrated his ability to cope with a serious situation and who 
demonstrated his interest in the people of New York and proved his 
sympathetic understanding of the cravings and sufferings of the workers. 
He did this when he was in Congress. He is doing it now. Over all the 
years of his public life he has not changed. We hope he never does change, 
because he has made himself a great representative of a great city and 
one of the few men in publie life that understands the throbbings of the 
hearts of the toilers. I also want to say this: that with less than one-half 
of what the strikers asked offered by the Mayor, being accepted by the 
strikers is a compliment to the Mayor of New York. There are very few 
men in public life that would have been successful in having such a propo- 
sition accepted under all the circumstances as I know them in New York 
City. If it had not been for the fact that the workers had absolute con- 
fidence in the sincerity and honesty of the Mayor of New York, I am 
satisfied that the strikers would not have accepted the proposition, which 
I personally and officially believe was the best thing they could have done. 
And I have no hesitancy in saying that if I were one of the strikers, as I 
have been a striker in the years past, I would have raised my voice in 
favor of the acceptance of the proposition of the Mayor. The Interna- 
tional Union again demonstrates that its representatives are men to be 
trusted, who have the courage to stand for law and order and to fight for 


. and help our membership whenever occasion arises. We only regret that 


before the strike took place the laws of the organization were not ob- 
served so that the International Union, the largest in the American Labor 
Movement, could have been even more helpful, if that were possible. This 
last statement is not directed at New York City entirely, but we repeat 
to our people throughout the country: Observe the laws you have made 
governing strikes and don't be swayed by the mouthings and preachings 
of irresponsible and inexperienced leaders or by radicals who may have 
some other axe to grind that you know nothing about. Remember, your 
daily labor is all you have to support yourself and your family; and 
remember that your union has taken you out of the quagmire of desola- 
tion; and don't break down that union and don't destroy your own welfare 


—-— الس 
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and the livelihood of your family by listening to or participating in unlaw- 
ful acts within the union, whether they be strikes or something else. 

I congratulate the membership of our unions in New York and New 
Jersey for the manner in which they conducted themselves during the 
strike. It proves again that even though they were driven almost to 
desperation in many instances, there were no violations of the law, and 
order prevailed and the strikers devoted themselves exclusively to the 
winning of the strike; and that condition was brought about as soon as the 
strikers realized the necessity of conducting their negotiations in a lawful 
manner under the leadership of duly appointed or elected officials of the 
local and International Union. Let us hope and trust that other cities 
throughout the nation where controversies obtain, that both sides will 
take cognizance of what has happened in New York, and let us hope and 
pray that we shall never again have a repetition of this recent experience 
in New York City. 


Now that the war scare is over I suppose it would not be inappropriate 
to add the opinions of an humble Labor official. My judgment is that the 
best thing that could have happened has been the settlement of this ques- 
tion. My opinion also is that if a war took place, eventually Germany and 
Italy would be the losers. While attending the British Trades Union Con- 
gress in England and traveling extensively through England, Ireland 
and Seotland, I made it my business to talk to all kinds of men and I 
obtained all kinds of varied opinions on the crisis that was then pre- 
vailing. Might I go back and say that three or four years ago, or even 
two years ago, before Mussolini grabbed Ethiopia you could not get five 
men out of any one hundred citizens or business men that would favor a 
war for any reason except if a deliberate attack was made on their own 
eountry. There was complete abhorrence of war throughout England 


and Scotland. As a result of the delays, postponements of conferences, ` 


and agitation carried on by the Government representatives, and as a 
result of a disagreement within the British Government itself by indi- 
viduals such as Anthony Eden, a prominent member of Chamberlain's 
cabinet at one time, it was felt that the Government was acting cowardly 
and that England for the first time in its history was backing down. 
Whether the Government planned the change or not and allowed Hitler 
to proceed, I do not know, but I do know that when the crucial moment 
came nearly everyone in England, without exception—and that goes 
almost equally for the British Dominions, Canada, South Africa, Austra- 
lia and India—were burning up with their desire to stop Hitler. The 
British conservative Government, represented by Chamberlain, had cre- 
ated such a feeling and had concentrated publie opinion back of the Gov- 
ernment to such an extent that the Government was safe in entering into 
a conflict, having behind it the unanimous approval of all the British 
people and the colonies of England. It was the most wonderful and com- 
plete transformation of public opinion over a period of two years that I 
think was ever experienced in the history of England. Our people in 
America have no idea of what the people of England suffered during the 
last war. There are at least a million cripples yet moving around every 
corner of England that the Government has to support, resulting from 
the last war. I attended every session of the Trades Union Congress and 
heard every Labor man express himself, and the conservative Labor 
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leaders, the Liberals, the Socialists, and even the Communists, strongly 
condemned the Government for its cowardice and did not hesitate to say 
so. The British Trade Union Movement as a whole was unanimously in 
favor of war to stop Hitler. There is going to be some dissatisfaction 
with the settlement because they believe a sacrifice was made of Czecho- 
slovakia, and the honor of England and France was somewhat soiled. 
Whatever might be said or whatever result obtains in the end, this much 
is true, that England knew that if they went to war it would last for at 
least one year, as Germany was prepared to carry on for one year, and 
that the first place that would be destroyed would be Czechoslovakia, that 
little country being so convenient to the powerful military forces of Ger- 
many. The Czechs may feel they were sacrificed, but they would be called 
upon to make a greater sacrifice if war had ensued, even though England 
and the Czechs were successful in the end. Every city and town and most 
of the people would be destroyed by bombings from the air in the first six 
months of the war. The Germans who lived in the Sudeten country did 
not want war because they knew they would be the first to be destroyed, 
being closest to the German border. England and France very well knew 
they had to make an enormous sacrifice that it would take at least fifty 
years to recover from. England and France also had lined up with them 
many other countries that were pretty quiet, almost neutral, and a little 
sympathetic with Germany one year ago. This includes Poland, Hungary. 
Roumania and one or two of the smaller countries. The whole world was 
crystallized on the side of England and the Czechs and against Germany, 
with the exception of Italy. Japan would fight for Germany if she was 
free in China, but being tied up in China, declared herself in favor of 
peace and could give no help to Germany. Russia, a powerful nation on 
the north, with over two million men under arms, was burning up for an 
opportunity to take a crack at Germany on the side of France. Hitler 
and his war lords knew this very well and Mussolini, whom I believe is 
the cleverest of the two dictators, also realized the great danger confront- 
ing Italy, and Italy began to waver. Mussolini realized if he entered with 
Germany he, too, would be destroyed. Some may say, “Well, what of it? 
Suppose there were five million who offered their lives, what then? We 
would have gotten rid of Hitler.” That is not the way to look at it. 
Hitler has been given a lesson that he will not forget, and England and 
France have taken his measure and while the world has reason to believe 
there is no honor in the word or pledge of a dictator like Hitler, my per- 
sonal opinion is that this time he will carry out his promises and perhaps 
lend his aid towards European peace. No one can deny, unless he is 
blinded with prejudice, that the message sent to European rulers and to 
Hitler and Mussolini by President Roosevelt had a very sobering effect on 
this gentleman, and although Roosevelt seeks no honor or credit for what 
he did—and I believe his action was in line with his position—that mes- 
sage will go down in history as being one of the immortal manuscripts of 
this generation. In the last message he conveyed to Hitler that if a war 
took place he would be held responsible by civilization. Indirectly you 
could read between the lines in that message that while the United States 
would remain neutral, because it was clear that Hitler was responsible 
for the war, everything that could be done within reason would be done to 
help to destroy the one man and his power that was responsible for the 
slaughter which would ensue. Now most of those countries over there 
are hard up for money. Germany and Italy are very much in need of 
credit and money. England and France are in a much better position. No 
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one knows the wealth of Russia or whether it has any. The opinions are 
that Russia could take care of her own army for a period of at least 
two years. Understand that all the wealth of Russia belongs to the Gov- 
ernment and would be used if necessary in the war. America has money 
and supplies which would be needed as much as men to either side engaged 
in the war that could receive the sympathy, help and approval, even from 
the neutral standpoint, of the United States. Don't make any mistake; 
in Europe they value the resources, power and influence of the United 
States. My judgment also is that if those countries engaged in war we 
could not keep out of war for more than a year, because then if the Ger- 
man forces did not do something to offend us seriously, it is à certainty 
that the others with whom we are friendly, who would be fighting Hitler 
and Mussolini, would see to it that something happened on the high seas 
or elsewhere to drag us into the war. And when that did happen there 
would be such a war machine operating in our country that those that 
are now crying loudest for peace would be crying for war, for the honor 
of the nation, etc., when this trickery of war obtained, and I am confident 
we would be engaged in the conflict. No war is beneficial even to the 
victors, as has been proved in the last World War. The money they owe 
us some of them could pay, but they don’t. They perhaps will make some 
kind of settlement within the next three or four years. If Hitler is sin- 
cere and he believes in disarmament, the mad rush now going on building 
battleships that in a few years would be antiquated, costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars, might cease. At any rate, I left England in such 
a storm, such a condition of nervous unrest that I believed before I landed 
in Boston, to experience part of the hurricane and floods in New England. 
that war would have broken out. For humanity’s sake and for the sake of 
the advancement of civilization I am happy that an understanding has 
obtained which prevented war, and while I regret the injury done to the 
Czechs, the price they would have to pay if war obtained would be much 
greater. I feel that as a result of this settlement, as a result of the 
determination of England and France and Russia and other countries to 
go to war with Hitler if he invaded Czechoslovakia, and Hitler then agree- 
ing to a compromise, I feel that it is a foundation stone for peace that 
will prevent war at least during the next twenty or twenty-five years, 
until other men succeed the present leaders. But no one can tell what wil! 
be done by the coming generation. The world is fortunate in having 
escaped another slaughter such as obtained from 1914 to 1918. My 
analysis of the whole situation is that for the first time since 1914 a 
foundation has been laid for a better understanding and commerce and 
progress should now begin to show their heads above the water of 
anxiety, distrust and uncertainty, a condition that has existed in recent 
years and which has been mainly responsible for the stagnation in indus- 
try and Labor that has obtained. 


Lo v 


Space will not permit us to publish accounts of the deaths of our mem- 
bers because, due to our large organization, we have quite a few that 
pass away each month. But when an outstanding character passes away 
we would be ungrateful unless we notified our general membership of his 
passing. Joseph Edward Toone, usually called “Ed,” aged seventy, of 
Washington, passed to the Great Beyond a few days ago. Ed Toone was 
one of the most lovable men, as well as one of the finest trade unionists, I 
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have met in my time as a Labor official. He was the founder of one of the 
oldest unions affiliated with our International Union, Local 33, Bakery 
Drivers of Washington, D. C., a local that has always remained faithful 
to the International and to the American Federation of Labor and that 
has lived scrupulously to the laws laid down by our conventions. Ed Toone 
retired as the business representative of Local 33 some years ago and the 
local has been represented by a worthy successor, Brother Lester. At the 
time of his death Ed Toone, a teamster, bakery driver, and charter mem- 
ber of Local 33, which was one of the old locals of the Team Drivers' 
International Union, was treasurer of the Maryland State Federation of 
Labor, the District of Columbia Federation of Labor, and of the Wash- 
ington Central Labor Union. He was honored, respected and trusted by 
the men of Labor in our own trade and in all other trades. Although 
dying a poor man, he left behind him a record that was unblemished even 
by a stain of suspicion or wrongdoing, and he passed to his Great Reward 
holding the respect and confidence of his fellowmen. He leaves behind 
him à large family who can look with pride to a father of such splendid 
character and truthfulness. To his family we tender our deepest sympathy 
for their great loss, and we cannot refrain from saying that we are 
depressed at the loss to our organization of a man who helped to carry on 
with us for years. His friends and associates, but especially the officials 
and members of the Labor Movement, will always miss him and should 
always honor his memory. 


gh S 


[| موم‎ has been so much demand all over the country from men in 
every walk of life for the address of President Tobin, delivered before 
the Convention of the American Federation of Labor on Friday morning, 
October 7, 1988, that we are printing same in full. Unfortunately the 
address as it appears in the Proceedings of the Convention is in many 
instances scrambled and words are misplaced and other words left out, 
due to stenographic mistakes and due to the fact that proof of same was 
not corrected. It might be stated here for the benefit of our membership 
that the address was unprepared and unexpected, as President Tobin had 
no intention of speaking at the time he delivered this address extempora- 
neously to the Convention. He was prompted to deliver the address by the 
report of Judge Padway, attorney for the American Federation of Labor, 
who had been explaining to the Convention the unfairness of the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board in dealing with questions in which the organiza- 
tions of the Federation were involved. President Tobin believed there 
were many in the Convention, and especially the press, which was strongly 
represented, who might convey the idea that Judge Padway was making 
a general attack on the Roosevelt administration. For the purpose of 
clarifying the situation and removing such an impression President Tobin 
delivered the following address: 


Address of Daniel J. Tobin at Convention of the American 
Federation of Labor at Houston, Texas 


I would like to say a word about the splendid address delivered by 
Judge Padway, who is the attorney for the American Federation of Labor 
and the attorney for several of our international unions, among them 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. I subscribe to the correct- 
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ness of every statement he made so far as I am concerned and could under- 
stand and follow them. 

I read Judge Padway's report to the Executive Council, embodying 
almost exactly the same complaints; but in all of his address—and I 


know he is as good a friend as we have in the legal fraternity in our. 


labor movement—he hasn't offered any suggestions as to what we are 
going to do. I know there are contemplated amendments to the law, and I 
want, if it is humanly possible, to clarify it. Now, every man who has 
ever been engaged in a strike in your organizations where they were set 
back in that strike have criticised the officers handling the strike. What 
we want to know is what we can do to remedy this situation. That is the 
question confronting the labor movement. 

There are two Smiths on the Labor Board. The chief offender, accord- 
ing to the address of Judge Padway based on facts, comes from Massa- 
chusetts. He was Labor Commissioner down there, as I remember. In 
talking to some Massachusetts men who are here and whom I have known 
for years and know his history, I have been informed he was absolutely 
satisfactory and approved by the Massachusetts labor movement while he 
was Commissioner of Labor. He was considered a conservative in politics. 
But, lo and behold, the atmosphere in Washington must have done some- 
thing to him. The rumor is that he has just come back from Mexico, 
where he dealt with the Communists down there. He accompanied the 
President of the C. I. O. What I cannot understand is what has happened 
so completely to change such an individual. 

The first thought that would strike our minds is, “Well, let us have 
a Board that will decide in favor of the American Federation of Labor"; 
but immediately the other side would shout from the housetops that the 
Board was prejudiced in favor of us. The next question is, “Well, couldn't 
the President appoint a man whom he knew would be friendly to the 
Federation, another friendly to the C. I. O., or supposed to be, and a third 
of a neutral mind—if such a human being can be found in Washington?" 
And just as soon as that Board began to function and we got the best of 
every bargain the Administration would be confronted with arguments 
from the other side telling the Administration they were going out to 
destroy them because such à Board was prejudiced against the C. I. O. 

I wrote the strongest letter I think I ever wrote to à publie officer in 
my life six or seven days before I came to this Convention, condemning 
this Board. I want to show you just how we stand now. 

Where they haven't given a decision that has been favorable to us, 
as has been stated by the Judge in his report to the Council, they have 
deliberately and wilfully, in my personal judgment, withheld decision. A 
ease of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has been before them 
since March 1, involving only a few members, but the principle is impor- 
tant. But they have refused since March 1, on an insignificant case, 
apparently, to give any kind of decision. Now I have no proof for what I 
say, and maybe I am wrong, but I have an idea that there is some influ- 
ence outside of the Board that has held up the decision, and I am going to 
find out. I say that to state my position. 

Now the next remedy is to amend the Wagner Act. And that is the 
danger, and it must be done, because I believe it will be impossible for 
any Board to function and satisfy labor on both sides. But as soon as we 
start amending the Wagner Act we will be confronted with amendments 
by the other side, by enemies of labor, by political office holders that are 
antagonistic to us, and we will destroy the very Act we gave our very life 
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toin an endeavor to place it upon the statute books of this country. Still 
we have got to face facts. The Congress of the United States in its next 
session should amend it and clarify it if it is humanly possible to do so. 

When we were discussing what we called then the Wagner Act, the 
Labor Relations Act, every labor man in and about Washington appeared 
with Senator Wagner in conference, endeavoring to so draft the working 
of that law that there would be no chance for misinterpretation. We had 
experiences with the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, where the very things the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law intended to do, namely, to eliminate labor from 
its provisions, were afterwards read into the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
against labor, and consequently, as a result of that experience and several 
other experiences every labor official in Washington and every member 
of the Council was endeavoring, with the aid of Senator Wagner, recog- 
nized as having a splendid legal mind, and with other legal minds in 
Washington, some of them in the Senate, sitting in conference in the 
American Federation of Labor Building, in two sessions as I remember, 
endeavored to draft a perfect law. And when we had the job finished as 
we thought it should be finished, it has come back to haunt us, to injure 
us, to create greater friction than has ever obtained before. 

sitting in the Executive Council one day with my associates I dis- 
tinctly remember asking Senator Wagner if craft unions were protected. 
He said “yes,” that he wrote the section protecting craft unions. It was 
as near what could be written in the law to protect craft unions as any- 
thing that could be conceived. 

I asked him: “Senator, is there any way in which, in your mind as a 
lawyer and your associate lawyers in the Senate who are supporting this 
bill, that this can be construed as entering into jurisdictional disputes 
between regular labor organizations?" He said: “No, under no circum- 
stances can any Board enter into jurisdictional disputes. That isn't the 
purpose of the law, it isn't the intent of the law, and I don't know how 
any Board could ever see it in that light." 

I talked to Senator Van Nuys and a dozen other Senators about this, 
because we had more at stake in this particular law than any organiza- 
tion within this Federation, for the reason that the organization of which 
I am a member and an officer touches every craft and we are in daily con- 
tact with every union, inside and outside of this American Federation of 
Labor. You can, therefore, understand my desire to be sure of our 
ground. 5 

In the report of the Executive Council to this Convention here are 
the words of Senator Wagner, May 15: “Anyone familiar with these laws 
will recognize at once that there is nothing in the pending bill which places 
the stamp of governmental favor upon any particular type of union." 

Well, that is not as clear as letters I have had from Senator Wagner, 
but it is clear enough on certain points—that in jurisdictional disputes 
between legitimate unions or between regular unions in the building trades 
or within any craft unions here, it was not the purpose of the Wagner Act 
to interfere. I am satisfied that some of the Board members are as unsat- 
isfaetory to Senator Wagner as they are to us. But he is in public life 
coming from a state that has a large number of men from both sides of 
the question, but with all his splendid service he isn't going out of his 
way to antagonize thousands of voters in Syracuse and other cities in 
New York. I know he is as much disappointed over the actions of the 
Board and the confusion it has caused as some of our labor leaders. 

Now while the controversy over this law was going on, pending the 
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adoption of this legislation, men in both House and Senate had to be won 
over. Whether you will agree with me or not—it has done more to 
dera da our relations with our employers than any law that was ever 
enacted. 

We have a man in this convention today who sits up here in front, 
and as a result of the Wagner law he was made the labor counsel of one 
of the most antagonistic corporations there had been in this country for 
thirty years. It is a national chain store institution, and for twenty-five 
years we fought them in every city in the country to organize them. Now 
they have selected a man who, I believe, is friendly to labor, to be their 
counsellor, their adjuster, and I know it has emanated from the Wagner 
Act. So it is throughout the country. But as to the amendments that are 
our supposed remedy, I venture to say that whoever is here at our next 
convention and the succeeding conventions, no matter how you amend it, 
you will still have misunderstandings. 

When we drafted this Wagner Act and when our Executive Council 
approved it as the best thing we thought we could get into law we had 
to keep in mind the Supreme Court, which in those days was not quite as 
friendly as it is now. We were always afraid from our experiences and 
as a result of our years of labor that our work would be kicked over by 
the prejudiced, biased Supreme Court that prevailed at that time. Some 
of the Senators wanted to go further. They wanted to go so far that the 
legislation would be considered as bordering almost on Socialism. 

But with those great minds in the Senate, consulting with your 
Executive Council and with the attorneys of the Executive Council, we 
knew just about how far we could go in order to have the Act sustained 
by the Court. 

There is no need of my going into what happened to the Court. The 
Roosevelt Court Bill did not go through. I have no hesitancy in saying 
that I favored it. I knew just the wrongs and rights of the workers. 
Although this program did not go through that Court very quickly under- 
stood the pulse of our people, and to the surprise of many of us laboring 
men, the Supreme Court sustained the Wagner Act. 

The C. I. O. were in here, members of the Federation at that time. 
John L. Lewis and Dave Dubinsky were sitting on the Executive Council, 
and when we finally got through with our discussions everything seemed 
to be as harmonious as it could be among a body of labor men, all of them 
trying to do the best they could for their respective organizations and for 
the labor movement as a whole. 

Then what happened? We had a division in labor, a division which 
should not have obtained. As a result of the fact that certain organiza- 
tions pulled away from this Federation and refused to abide by the action 
of the majority, we have a division in labor that is serious, and all the 
legislation they can enact in Washington cannot straighten out these ques- 
tions of bitterness until labor is cemented into one body and one fold, as 
it should be. 

I don’t say that you should sacrifice any of your principles that govern 
your organizations and the constitutions upon which you have been elected. 
You have no right to do that. I don’t say that I have the right to surrender 
jurisdiction, but I do say we should not leave this convention, with all of 
the misery that is going on, without making some further attempt to 
come together with the contending parties in the labor movement. There is 
no union which has gone through this fight any more intensely than the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters and Chauffeurs. 
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Looking over the strength of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the figures will show that instead of losing members we have 
gained practically 100,000 members in the last two or three years. We 
have now a membership of perhaps 325,000 or 330,000. That is not, 
however, the question at issue. We are still willing to battle, but isn't it 
reasonable to say that battling as we are, we are dissipating that energy, 
that aggressiveness that we might well use in the interests of the great 
multitude who are still in need of being organized throughout the United 
States, under such laws as the Wagner Act? 

We, the Teamsters, will go on. Without boasting let me remind you 
that neither the C. I. O. or any other union will stop us. This was proven 
when the shops closed down in the truck drivers' strike recently in New 
York and New Jersey. 

In this country at the present time there are close to 7,000,000 men 
and women organized, the highest number of organized workers with 
signed contracts now obtaining in this United States that ever obtained 
in the history of the labor movement. It is by far the greatest member- 
ship in any trade union movement in the world. The British movement 
comes close, with something over 5,000,000 in its splendid unions. I just 
came back from their Congress. I attended every one of their sessions. 
To the seven and one-half millions of men and women that we have 
already organized in our country we could easily add two and a half mil- 
lion more, and in one organization, working solidly together, even with 
the natural run of disagreements which will obtain and which always did 
obtain in this labor movement— (this is my thirty-second consecutive con- 
vention of this Federation and there never was a time when there were 
not misunderstandings) —but if we had ten millions of organized workers 
in this country, which we could have in two years, then we could add ten 
or fifteen million more of their friends and families, making a total of 
25,000,000—and that is conservative—then we could tell any adminis- 
tration whether Republican or Democratic, what the American workers 
were entitled to, and what they should have. 

That is the key to the whole situation, this division in the labor move- 
ment. You will notice in the report of Judge Padway, with whom I spent 
most of yesterday afternoon, that there were very few cases before the 
Labor Board dealing with employers and labor unions and the American 
Federation of Labor. Eighty-five per cent of them were disputes between 
the American Federation of Labor and the C. I. O. If we could eliminate 
the present division without sacrificing our honor and our principles and 
our craft unionism upon which we are founded to any extent, then we wil! 
have rendered a real service to labor and business. I say that personal 
feelings, individual hope of future publicity or the desire for continued 
publicity or personal ambition—and very little of this selfishness obtains, 
but if it does obtain, such considerations should be set aside and trampled 
upon in the interests of the ten million workers of our country that ought 
to belong to this Federation. 

You know I have more trouble with some of the organizations in 
this Federation than I have with the outside organizations. I have no 
seruples about going to the C. I. O. and telling them to keep their hands 
off our jurisdiction if they attempt to take anything away from us, but I 
do have considerable misunderstanding and real difficulty and very bitter 
arguments with organizations right inside this Federation, who have wil- 
fully refused to carry out decisions of this Federation. I am not going to 
bring that question up now, but I do not like to hear men on the Executive 
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Council or out of the Executive Council in this Federation condemning 
industrial unionism, fighting for the principles of craft unionism, adopting 
industrial unionism and taking every employee themselves under a blanket 
agreement into their organization as a craft union. 

Some of these men are very bitter against the industrial form of 
organization obtaining in the C. I. O. I think in time we will adjust those 
differences, when the heat of passion has cooled down and when we get 
acquainted with the new condition of justice pertaining to organization 
that has obtained in our country in recent years. 

Everything that Judge Padway has said is right. His denunciation, 
based on facts, is justified, but whatever board you have down there will 
not settle the question. We will stand by our declaration to maintain craft 
unionism as much as it is humanly possible, but for the sake of cementing 
this Federation together, no matter who shall be my successor or some- 
body else's, as labor men our first consideration should be the multitudes 
that are engaged in these battles, with strikes that are obtaining without 
any authority, to the end that there be one organization of the workers 
of our nation. 

If you leave this convention without giving specific instructions to 
this Executive Council that you have created— because, after all, this 
Executive Council is the servant of this body, and I have been a member 
a good many years—if the delegates go back to their people and have it 
shoved down their throats that we did nothing, then the responsibility is 
on you and not on the Executive Council. 

Before I came to this city I read a message that was sent here by the 
President of the United States. I think it is a great advancement for this 
labor movement when the chief executive of our nation, no matter what 
party he belongs to, sends such a message of appeal to any body of work- 
ing men and women. I was in London when the first message was sent 
by Mr. Roosevelt to the leader of the German Government, Adolph Hitler. 
The entire British nation, every class, including the Trades Unions in 
their Congress, declared almost unanimously for war. Before I left 
England the entire British nation in and outside the Congress expressed a 
feeling of gratification and admiration for the man who had delivered 
such a magnetic message. It is considered even by the anti-British 
press and the anti-Roosevelt press, whose editorials I have read, it is 
considered in the inner circles in European affairs that the President of 
the United States in his message to Hitler and Mussolini was responsible 
for the conversations between Mussolini and Hitler. In Europe they gave 
him nearly as much credit for the prevention of that awful slaughter, 
where 15,000,000 men were already mustered and under arms, as thev 
did the Prime Minister of England, Mr. Chamberlain. 

The war is over in Europe, we hope, for some time, and while I have 
been pessimistic in the matter, I am of the opinion that the allied powers 
of the world, Japan excluded, took the measure of the leader of the Ger- 
man Government. I think there is some sincerity in his statement, as a 
result of what has happened, that he is going to endeavor to maintain 
peace. 

But the President of the United States sent you 2 message, as he did 
the ruling powers of the world. I do not have it here. I was not in your 
city when it came. He asks you, in the name of the workers of America, 
the toilers whom he is struggling to help—and everything that went 
through on the Wagner Act was approved by the President of the United 
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States, in every conference that he then held with leaders in the Senate 
his advice and counsel was considered—he has asked you in the name of 
the common workers and all the workers of our country not to close the 
door against peace. He has prayed to you, and between the lines he has 
almost said, *If you expect us to go on in the future you must have a 
solid labor movement behind us, not only to sustain what we have already 
done, but to encourage us and back us up in securing more legislation 
on behalf of the workers." 

I hope and trust that you will pay some attention to that, the first 
message of its kind that ever came to one of our conventions, and that 
you will not leave this convention, as I said a moment ago, without telling 
us in the Executive Council in no unmistakable language, go and meet 
those people if you are called upon and try to bring about a settlement. 

If there are points that you cannot agree upon, leave those few points 
to some unselfish, unprejudiced body or board to decide. 

Some may say in that way we are giving away the rights of labor. 
But what are we up against today? 'The rights of labor now are in the 
hands of a distinctively prejudiced board. This is my last statement, and 
believe me, when I am talking to you I am not talking for the purpose of 
getting my name in the record. Act before you leave here. The Brother- 

` hood of Teamsters have almost 350,000 members who are in the middle of 
this war, and they have delegated me to ask you in this convention to help 
your Council, to co-operate, and above and beyond all, to instruct them so 
that all the responsibility will not be on them, so that when they leave 
this convention they can begin conferences to the end that we might bring 
together the seven and a half million workers now organized, and then 
begin to add the other two and a half millions. If you will do that it will 
be worth while holding this convention. 

I thank you. 
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“Millions of dollars in wages,” said 
Ornburn, “are lost to American work- 
ers as the result of purchases of un- 
fair and foreign-made merchandise. 
The union label is the best guarantee 
that products are made by unionized 
firms in the United States and Can- 
ada. Patronize unionized American 
industries. Buy American! Demand 
the union label on all goods and the 
shop card and button for all services. 

“If, on the other hand, the Ameri- 
can consumer fails to buy union label 
products, and instead purchases mer- 
chandise made by cheap labor in Eu- 
rope and the Orient, America will 
take another tailspin, spiralling into 
the depths of a depression from which 
we shall never recover.” 

The speaker emphasized the value 
of union label buying in promoting 
the organization of labor, saying: 

“Every union-earned dollar spent 


(Continued from Page 1) 
by international unions which have 
established and maintained benefit 
funds for the protection of their mem- 
bership.” —News Letter. 


Purchase of Cheap Labor Goods 
Made Abroad Disastrous 
to United States 


A convincing plea for the buying 
of union-made products, coupled with 
a warning against the disastrous re- 
sults of purchasing cheap labor goods 
from abroad, featured a radio address 
by I. M. Ornburn, secretary-treasurer 
of the Union Label Trades Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 

Another feature was a warning 
against the growth of paternalistic 
control of industry and labor by gov- 
ernment agencies. 
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uals do. If the state takes over the 
entire control of hours, wages and 
conditions, as has been done by dicta- 
tors in Germany and Italy, then inde- 
pendent labor unions will be destroyed 
and standards will be reduced by the 
wil and whim of some bureaucrat. 
The American Federation of Labor is 
the most powerful bulwark for de- 
mocracy and against dictatorships. 
For this reason alone all citizens 
should be grateful for this great 
American institution.” — Molders’ 
Journal. 


While Millions Are Hungry 


On Wednesday, last, Marshall 
Field, III, celebrated his forty-fifth 
birthday. So far as we know, he has 
never done a day's work. Neverthe- 
less, on his natal day he received 
$3,000,000 in cash from his grand- 
father's estate, and accrued income 
estimated at $90,000,000. Hereafter 
the estate will pay him about $20,- 
000,000 3 year, and five years from 
now the entire estate will be turned 
over to him. Its estimated value is 
$200,000,000, but it is said to be worth 
at least $400,000,000. 

A social system which gives one 
idler greater wealth than Croesus 
ever thought of possessing, and at 
the same time condemns one-third of 
our population to mere subsistence 
rations, is certainly “cock-eyed.”’ 

More drastic inheritance laws will 
help, although not a panacea.—Labor. 


Violence and Political 
Reform 


The Russian experiment proves 
conclusively that when violence is 
used to bring about economic and po- 
litical reform the method of force 
must be employed to keep the new 
government in power. . . . It is the 
means that are employed that decide 
the ends or consequences that are ac- 
tually attained.—John Dewey. 
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for union label goods and union serv- 
ices is a vote for collective bargaining 
agreements. Promises of political 
candidates cannot bring you the prac- 
tical results that can be obtained 
through the collective purchasing of 
union label and union-made American 
products and the united patronage 
of union firms that employ service 
trades. 

“The buying of union label and 
union-made products and the patron- 
age of union services are a continual 
boycott against foreign and unfair 
products. They are a perpetual strike 
against non-union working condi- 
tions." 

Ornburn pointed out that it is the 
purpose of collective bargaining to 
make it possible for organized work- 
ers, through representatives of their 
own choosing, to take up their griev- 
ances and to better their conditions. 
He went on to say: 

“It is when organized workers and 
organized employers cannot settle 
their differences that it is necessary 
for the government to take a hand. 
However, there is à limit to the extent 
that government should assume con- 
trol of activities which fundamentally 
belong to a labor union, itself. 'Too 
much dictatorial control and regula- 
tion would destroy organized labor as 
2 free agency of the workers. 

“This nation is dedicated to the 
greatest principle of all—human free- 
dom. Freedom of speech, freedom of 
the press and personal liberty were 
conceived and written into the Con- 
stitution by our forefathers. 

“In the same degree that individual 
citizens enjoy freedom, so also must 
an organization of individuals retain 
its freedom. The Federal government 
is now undertaking the regulation of 
hours and wages. They are not and 
never will be as good as those stand- 
ards established by labor unions. 

“There may be a point in govern- 
ment regulation where a paternalistic 
bureau will control and regiment 
workers. Labor unions must safe- 
guard their freedom just as individ- 








NHE International Brotherhood of Teamsters ers got plenty of 

‘nation-wide publicity as a result of the expressions of its delegates 
a the American Federation of Labor Convention. Not only did the men 
and women of labor on both sides but business men and church people 
sent messages of congratulation and encouragement to the General Presi- 
dent for his expressions in behalf of unity in EU 
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| VHE report of the delegates representing our International Union in 
the American Federation of Labor Convention will be Dun in 
the next issue of our Journal. : 


“HE General President has received thousands of telegrams of con- . 
gratulation on his address in behalf of unity in the ranks of Labor, 1 


the address which he delivered at the Houston. Convention of the Ameri-- 


can Federation of Labor. To our own people and to all others who have 


sent messages, and letters he desires through the ‘columns of this, our 
- official publication, to extend his sincere thanks for the words of encour- 5 
agement and appreciation and to assure them that it is not possible for LX | 
him to answer each of the messages individually and to ask them bo 3 


accept this acknowledgment of their words of sympathy, as 2 testimony 
of his REDI DAR ana و‎ ness ۱ | 3 


HE bigger the man the greater he applauds and honors ihi service | 
. rendered by his fellow workers. Jealousy is the meanest of all dis- 


eases and eventually eats like a cancer those who allow their miserable, 


jealous minds to overcome their better judgment. Unfortunately we have 
some men in the Labor Movement impregnated with this awful scourge, 
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^ which in many cases indicates mild insanity. 
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` INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
E TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
: | STABLEMEN and HELPERS | 


of America. 
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| Wear A Pabian ofc Our 
` Organization | 


| ADVERTISE. THE BUTION AND EMBLEM. 


| The Abe Cuts reri the. بير‎ E Be 
ES Cuff Button and W: atch 1 Fob 
۳ ~ Sold by the General Office - oe 


THE PRICES. ARE AS. FOLLOWS: 
` Buttons. $ 25 apiece 


Cuff Bon. -1.00 a pair x AS ay 


| Watch Charms de 50 APR ques A M 
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AU orders oa be sent u the IRE ai he D» Union. to Ae 
1 . THOMAS م1‎ HUGHES, Secretary Lae ak 
۱ L 222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET ds SOS INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 1 : 
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